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CHAPTER XXIX. A RECOVERED TREASURE. 


ICHARD REDMAYNE went back to Brierwood after his visit 
to Hetheridge churchyard, and the dreary days went on. A 
ghost pacing those garden walks, or loitering under the old cedar, 
could hardly have been a more dismal figure than the farmer, with 
his listless gait and haggard face, unshaven chin and slovenly 
attire. He was waiting idly for his agents in London to do some- 
thing ; speculating on the possibility of discovering his enemy by the 
intervention of the sexton—a dreary business altogether ; his land in 
other hands, no work to be done, no interest in the young green 
corn, no care, no hope; his whole being consumed by one fatal 
passion—more constant than love, more bitter than jealousy. 

He had not spoken to John Wort since that night when he 
burst in upon the agent in his little office, sudden and violent as a 
thunderbolt. The two men avoided each other. Mr. Wort had his 
own reasons for that avoidance, and Richard Redmayne shrank from 
all companionship. He smoked all day long, drank more than he 
had been used to drink in the old days, and paced the weedy gravel 
path, or lay at full length under the cedar, lost in gloomy thought. 
If he had needed any external influence to sharpen his sense of loss, 
the familiar home, once so happy and now so desolate, would have 
furnished that influence; every flower in the garden, every petty 
trifle in the house, where all things were old and familiar, was in 
some wise associated with his daughter. He could not have felt 
her death more intensely if he had spent his days and nights beside 
her grave. 

The longest day had dragged its slow length along, and the corn 
was beginning to change colour when, after some weeks of sultry 
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and oppressive weather, there came a great storm—one of those 
tempests which spread consternation over all the country side, filling 
the souls of farmers with hideous visions of beaten corn and light- 
ning-struck cattle, and which people talk of and remember for the 
rest of the year. It was on a Sunday evening, just after church- 
time, when the first thunder-peal roared hoarsely among the distant 
hills, and the first vivid flash of forked lightning zigzagged across 
the low leaden sky. Richard Redmayne was sitting under the cedar, 
smoking, as usual, with an unread Sunday paper lying on his knee, 
and his eyes fixed dreamily on the line of poplars that rose above 
the garden wall. He was not afraid of a little thunder and light- 
ning, and sat for a couple of hours, after this first swelling chord in the 
tempestuous symphony, watching the progress of the storm with a 
gloomy delight in its awful grandeur, with almost a sense of relief 
in this sudden awakening of earth and sky from their summer silence, 
as if his own sluggish heart were stirred and lightened a little by 
the storm. 

It was only when the rain began to fall in torrents, and Mrs. 
Bush came out, dripping like a rustic naiad, under a dilapidated cotton 
umbrella, to entreat him piteously to come indoors, that he roused 
himself from that morbid sympathy with the elements, and rose 
from his bench under the cedar, stretching himself, and looking 
round him half bewildered. 

‘It’s that dark as you can’t see your hand before you, Mr. 
Redmayne, between whiles, and that vivid when it lightens as you 
can dextinguish every leaf on the trees, and to think of your sitting 
here all the time! My good man says as how you must have gone 
to Kingsbury village. I’ve been that fidgety about you, I didn’t 
know what to do; so at last I says to my William, ‘‘ If I gets wet to 
the bone, I’ll go and see if he’s in the garden ;” and as soon as I 
came to the edge of the grass, which is like a bog, it lightened just 
in my eyes like, and I see you sitting here like a statter. You'll 
be a lucky man, Mr. Redmayne, if you’re not laid up with the 
rheumaticks along of this night’s work.’ 

‘A few drops of rain won’t hurt me, Mrs. Bush ; but I’ll come 
indoors, if you like. The storm is worth watching; but I reckon 
it'll be bad for Davis’s corn. It’s lucky the hops are no for- 
warder.’ Davis was the tenant, for whom Mr. Redmayne had some 
natural compassion, as became a man whose interests and desires 
had once been bounded by those hedgerows. 

He went indoors to oblige Mrs. Bush, but would not allow the 
garden door to be barred that night, and sat up long after the house- 
keeper and her husband had gone to their roost in their garret—till 
the tempest was over, and the sun was shining on the sodden trees 
and beaten flower-beds, and the birds were twittering in the calm 
morning air, as in the overture to William Tell. He walked round 
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the garden, looking idly at the ruin of roses and jasmine, carna- 
tions and lavender bushes, before he went upstairs to his room. 

It was late when he came down to his solitary breakfast, and the 
countenance of Mrs. Bush was solemn with the weight of a startling 
communication when she brought him his dish of eggs and bacon. 

‘Such a calaminty, Mr. Redmayne!’ she exclaimed; ‘I felt 
certain sure as the storm would do some damage ; and it have. Mr. 
Davis have had a fine young heifer struck dead, and the pollard beech 
in Martinmas field is blown down.’ 

‘ The old pollard beech!’ cried Richard; ‘the tree my mother 
was so fond of,—and Grace too. I’m sorry for that.’ 

Mrs. Bush shook her head in a dismal way, and sighed plaint- 
ively. He so rarely mentioned his daughter, although she was 
bursting with sympathy. 

‘ And so she was, Mr. Redmayne—poor dear love—uncommon 
fond of Martinmas field and that old tree. I’ve seen her take her 
book or her fancy work up there many an afternoon, when you was 
in foreign parts. ‘‘ I’m tired of the garden, Mrs. Bush,” she’d say; 
‘*T think I'll go up to Martinmas field, and sit a-bit.” And I used 
to say, ‘‘ Do, Miss Gracey; you look to want a blow of fresh air ;” 
for she was very pale that last autumn before we lost her, poor dear. 
And when the hop-picking was about, she’d sit under the pollard 
beech talking to the children, no matter how dirty nor how ragged, 
she was that gentle with ‘em! It was enough to bring the tears 
into your eyes to see her.’ 

‘I’m sorry the old beech is gone,’ said Richard thoughtfully. 
He remembered a tea-drinking they had had by that tree one mild 
afternoon in the hop-harvest, and Grace singing her simple ballads 
to them afterwards by the light of the hunter’s moon. What a 
changed world it was without her! 

He made short work of-his breakfast, which was as flavourless 
as all the rest of his dismal meals; and set out immediately after- 
wards to inspect the fallen beech in Martinmas field. Very rarely 
had he trodden the land tenanted by Farmer Davis, but to-day he 
was bent on seeing the nature of the accident which had robbed him 
of one of his favourite landmarks, the tree that had been ancient in 
the time of his great-grandfather. 

The ruin was complete; the massive trunk snapped like the 
spar of a storm-driven vessel, broken short off within three feet from 
the roots. A couple of farm labourers—men who had worked for 
Richard Redmayne when he farmed his own land—were already hard 
at work digging out the roots, which spread wide about the base of 
the fallen tree. Farmer Davis was a smart man, in the Trans- 
atlantic sense of the word, and did not suffer the grass to grow 
under his feet. 

‘Gettin’ rid of this here old beech will give him a rood of land 
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more at this corner,’ said one of the men, when Mr. Redmayne had 
surveyed the scene, and said a word or two about the storm. ‘ He 
allus did grumble about this tree, the grass was that sour under it ; 
so now he’ll be happy.’ 

‘I’m sorry it’s gone, for all that,’ replied Rick, contemplating it 
gloomily. 

He seated himself on a gate close by, and watched the men at 
their work, idly and hopelessly, thinking of the days that were gone. 
He sat for nearly an hour without speaking a word; and the men 
glanced at him now and then furtively, wondering at the change that 
had come upon him since the old time when they had called him 
master. He took his pipe from his pocket, and solaced himself 
with that silent comforter. He was sitting thus, with his eyes fixed 
on the distant horizon, when one of the men, who had been digging 
out a rugged arm of the root from a little hollow into which the 
dead leaves had drifted, tossed some glittering object away with the 
leaves upon his spade, and uttered a cry of surprise, as he stooped 
to pick it up. 

‘Why, what’s this here ?’ he exclaimed, turning it over in his 
broad hand. ‘A gold brooch !’ 

It was not a brooch, but a large oval locket. Richard Redmayne 
roused himself from his reverie to see what this stir was about; and 
at sight of that golden toy broke out with a loud oath, that startled 
the men more than the finding of the treasure. 

‘It’s Grace’s locket,’ he cried; ‘the locket my daughter lost 
three years ago! See if there isn’t a bunch of blue flowers painted 
inside.’ 

He had heard the history of the locket from Mrs. James, and 
had forgotten no detail of the one gift which the fatal stranger had 
sent his child. 

‘It’s uncommon hard to open,’ said-the man, operating upon the 
trinket with his clumsy thumb. ‘ Yes, here’s the blue flowers, sure 
enough, and I suppose there ain’t no doubt about the locket being 
your property, sir, so here it is.’ ; 

‘ And here’s a sovereign for you and your mate,’ replied Richard 
Redmayne, tossing the coin into the man’s hand. 

He took the locket, and sat for some time looking at it thought- 
fully as it lay in the palm of his hand—poor relic of the dead. She 
had worn it round her neck every day, Mrs. James had told him ; 
had loved it for the sake of the treacherous giver. ‘I ought to 
have thought of hunting for it about here,’ he said to himself, 
‘knowing she was fond of sitting under the beech. I suppose it 
dropped from her ribbon and fell into the hollow, and so got buried 
among the dead leaves. And she grieved for the loss of it, Hannah 
told me. Poor child, poor child; she was no more than a child to 
be tempted by such toys.’ 
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He put the trinket into his pocket, and walked slowly home- 
wards; and from that time forward he carried it about him, with his 
keys and loose money, in an indiscriminate heap. The spring, 
which was made to defy the eye of jealousy, was not proof against 
this rough usage, and became loosened from constant friction. Thus 
it happened that; when Mr. Redmayne dropped the locket one day, 
the false back flew open, and the miniature stood revealed. 

He swooped upon it as a kite upon its prey. Yes, this was the 
face he had heard of; but how much handsomer and younger than 
Mrs. James’s description had led him to suppose! He sat for an 
hour gazing at it, and thinking of the time when he should come 
face to face with its owner, should look into the eyes of the living 
man as he now looked into the eyes of the picture. Nemesis had 
put this portrait in his way. 

‘It'll be hard if I don’t find him now,’ he said to himself. 

He went up to London, took the miniature to a photographer, 
and had it copied carefully, painted in as finished a manner as the 
original; and this copy he gave to Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer. 

‘You told me you could do something if you had a picture of 
the man I want to find,’ he said; ‘and here is his miniature.’ 

‘An uncommonly good-looking fellow,’ remarked Mr. Kendel, 
as he examined the photograph. ‘I'll do my best, of course, Mr. 
Redmayne, and the portrait may be of some use; but ifI were you, 
I wouldn’t build too much on finding the man.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘LOOK BACK ! A THOUGHT WHICH BORDERS ON DESPAIR.’ 


THe London season waned, and Mr. and Mrs. Walgrave Har- 
cross went on a duty visit to Mr. Vallory, at the villa in the Isle of 
Wight ; not an unpleasant abiding-place after the perpetual streets 
and squares, with their dingy foliage and smoky skies. They had 
the Arion, on board which smart craft Mr. Harcross could lie under 
an awning and read metaphysics, without giving himself much trouble 
to follow the propositions of his author; while Augusta talked so- 
ciety talk with the bosom friend of the moment. Of course they 
came to Ryde when the place was fullest, and it was only a migra- 
tion from a larger heaven of Dinners and At Homes to a smaller, 
with slight variations and amendments in the way of yachting and 
picnicking. 

Weston was with them. He was now much too useful a per- 
son to be neglected by his uncle; he had indeed become, by his 
inexhaustible industry and undeviating watchfulness, the very 
life and soul of the firm in Old Jewry. There was still a tradition 
that in affairs of magnitude Mr. Vallory’s voice was as the voice of 
Delphi; but Mr. Vallory indulged his gout a good deal, gave his fine 
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mind not a little to the science of dining; and the rising generation 
of City men were tolerably satisfied with the counsels and services 
of Weston. He was less inclined to formality than the seniors of 
Harcross and Vallory had been; brought his own mind to bear upon 
a case at a moment’s notice; would take up his pen and dash off the 
very letter in the vain endeavour to compose which a client had 
been racking his brain by day and night for a week. He leaned less 
on counsels’ opinion than the firm had been wont to lean ; and in- 
deed did not scruple to profess a good-humoured contempt for the 
gentlemen of the long robe. The business widened under his foster- 
ing care; he was always to be found; and his ante-chamber, a 
spacious room where a couple of clerks worked all day at two huge 
copying machines, damping, pressing, drying the autograph epistles 
of the chief, was usually full of busy men eating their hearts out in 
the agony of waiting. He was free of access to all, and there was 
now much less of that winnowing in the sieve of Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, articled clerks, or junior partners. So great 
was Mr. Weston Vallory’s power of dispatching business, so rapid 
his comprehension of every legal entanglement, every undeveloped 
yearning of the client’s mind, that the junior partners found them- 
selves reduced for the most part to drawing up small agreements, 
filling in contracts that Weston had skeletoned, writing insignificant 
letters, and such small details. Weston held the business in the 
palm of his hand, and yet he was able to attend his cousin’s ‘ at 
homes,’ and escort her to classical matinées when Hubert Harcross 
was too busy. A man at his club asked him one day if he ever went 
to bed, to which Weston replied blandly, ‘ Sometimes, in the long 
vacation.’ 

He was at Ryde now, neat and dapper, with a freshness of com- 
plexion and general youthfulness of aspect, which many an idle 
young patrician, a stranger to intellectual labour and City smoke, 
might have envied. 

‘I don’t know how you do it, Weston,’ Mr. Harcross said to 
him, one wet afternoon when they were weatherbound in the pretty 
drawing-room which looked across a sloping lawn to the sea. ‘ You 
must have some elixir, I think. Do you drink the blood of inno- 
cent young children, or do you wrap yourself in the skin of a newly- 
flayed ape occasionally, or by what other medieval nostrum do you 
preserve that Hylas-like appearance of yours ?’ 

‘Do you really think I’m looking well?’ inquired Weston, 
with his placid smile. ‘My specific is of the simplest order, I as- 
sure you. I don’t gorge myself as some men do. I never drink 
any wine but Amontillado. I lunch on a biscuit and a bottle of soda- 
water. I have my clothes made by the best men in London, and I 
make a point of taking life easily. I am like that citizen of London, 
who got out of bed one night when half the streets of the city 
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were being consumed in a general conflagration, and after ascer- 
taining that the fire must burn three hours before it reached him, 
went quietly back to his roost, and finished his night’s rest. I 
never anticipate trouble, and it must come home to me before I 
concern myself about it.’ 

‘ Would to God that I were master of your admirable philosophy!’ 
said Mr. Harcross, with one of those little bursts of passion which 
sometimes set his wife wondering. 

She looked up at him now from the pages of the last volume of 
fashionable literature, with astonished eyes. 

‘I hope your life is not so very disagreeable that you need to be 
sustained by philosophy, Hubert,’ she said, in her coldest tones. 

‘My dear Augusta, what can be better than my life? and is it 
not the very existence that any sensible man would.choose for him- 
self? A little heaven here below, which many a man dreams of for 
years, labouring unavailingly, and never enters. How thankful, then, 
should I be for the magic pass which has admitted me within the 
gates of that earthly paradise! But, you see, there are clouds on the 
sunniest day, and I have my hours of shadow.’ 

‘ You certainly have not the gift of high spirits,’ replied Augusta, 
‘ except in society.’ 

‘Can a bottle of champagne go on effervescing for ever ?’ asked 
Mr. Harcross: ‘ you may goad it into a factitious sparkle with a sip- 
pet of bread, but what flat stuff it is after that transient resuscita- 
tion! Society asks too much of aman. He is perpetually being 
uncorked, perpetually called upon to sparkle, whereby his domestic 
condition becomes flatness. If you would let me take you through 
Spain this year, now, Augusta, you would find me the liveliest of 
companions. Iam well posted up in all the Spanish pictures, and 
we should be away from the people you call your set. You can’t 
imagine how I should revive under the genial influence of solitude; 
or if you would like a short sea voyage, we would go to St. Michael’s 
and see the oranges growing.’ 

‘ What preposterous propositions, Hubert! You have heard a 
hundred times that there is not an hotel in Spain fit for a lady to 
enter. Don’t you remember that story of the innkeeper, who was 
also a cobbler by trade, and who made an omelet in his dirty leather 
apron? Imagine my having to eat omelets made in leather aprons! 
Besides, you know very well that I have promised to go to the 
Clevedons on the fifteenth of August. Sir Francis Clevedon’s birth- 
day is the twenty-ninth; and there is to be a luncheon in the park, 
and a ball in the evening, and a féte for the tenantry and poor 
people, and so on.’ 

‘A failure, no doubt,’ said Mr. Harcross in his dreariest way ; 
‘those elaborate inventions, those bringing together of gentle and 
simple, a double debt contrived to pay, always result in a fiasco. 
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Cannot Sir Francis keep his birthday—the idea ‘of a man keeping 
his birthday !—without our assistance ? I don’t care about going to 
Clevedon.’ 

‘IT cannot understand what mysterious objection you can have to 
this visit,’ exclaimed Mrs. Harcross with evident displeasure. ‘One 
would really suppose you had some association with the neighbour- 
hood—either so pleasant that you do not care to revisit the place 
under altered circumstances, or so painful that you cannot endure to 
renew your acquaintance with it.’ 

Mr. Harcross frowned, and glanced at Weston, wondering 
whether this hint of suspicion arose from any suggestion of his. 

‘I have no mysterious objection to Clevedon,’ he said ; ‘ and of 
course if you make such a point of it, I shall go. I have never re- 
fused any request of yours that I had the power to comply with. 
But I tell you again that I hate other people’s houses. When I 
have a holiday—and heaven knows my holidays are few and far apart 
—I like to live my own life, not to be awakened at half-past seven 
in the morning by the bruit of somebody else’s gong, nor to find my 
host swelling with a sense of outrage because I was not down in 
time to hear him read family prayers. When the season is over, 
I languish for scenes remote from West-end man. I should like to 
take you to Algeria, and scrape acquaintance with the Moors. I 
should like to charter a ship and sail away to the Arctic seas, if there 
were time enough for such a voyage. Anything rather than Belgra- 
via, and Tyburnia, and Kensingtonia out of town.’ 

‘I am sorry that the duties of civilised existence will not permit 
us to go to the North Pole,’ replied Mrs. Harcross with a little 
scornful laugh; ‘ but, you see, if you do not value friendship, I do, 
and I should be very sorry to disappoint Georgie Clevedon. Poor 
child! it is such a new thing for her to be mistress of a great house 
like Clevedon, and I have promised to give her a good deal of advice 
about the management of her household.’ 

‘What! Do you know anything about that science ?’ asked 
Hubert incredulously. ‘Have you ever stooped to such petty details ? 
I thought Fluman and Mrs. Candy managed everything.’ 

‘How stupid you are, Hubert! Of course I am not my own 
housekeeper, if that’s what you mean. I never interfered with any- 
thing of that kind in my life; no woman dare do it who hopes to 
hold any position in society. Imagine one’s mind being distracted 
by a question of dinner. With papa, I made it a point never to find 
fault with a servant. If they did not suit, they were dismissed ; 
and the housekeeper had full authority. ‘‘ I never question anything 
you do,’ I said; ‘‘and in return you must never disturb me by so 
much as a hint of household annoyances.” ’ 

‘In that case, would it not be better to send Mrs. Candy to 
Clevedon? She would be best able to advise Lady Clevedon.’ 
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‘You surely don’t suppose that Georgina Clevedon wishes to be 
advised about soups or jellies, or housemaids’ wages, or soap and 
candles. I am going to put her in the way of taking her position 
in the county.’ 

‘But, my dear, do you know anything about counties ?’ 

‘I know society,’ replied Augusta with dignity. ‘Society in 
Kent is the same thing as society in Mastodon-crescent.’ 

‘Unhappily, yes,’ cried Mr. Harcross with a faint groan. ‘It 
was said that the printing-press had driven away Robin Goodfellow 
and the fairies ; and I fancy that the railway system has, in the same 
manner, banished all individuality. There is no such thing as a 
country gentleman. If Sir Roger de Coverley were alive now, who 
would not rejoice to visit him? And there would be some fun in 
spending a week with Squire Western; the fellow was at least 
racy.’ 

‘Then I am to understand that you will go with me to Clevedon, 
I suppose,’ said Augusta, after a pause, during which she had re- 
turned to her book, and Mr. Harcross to the contemplation of the 
rain-drops chasing one another down the plate-glass window, or the 
leaden sea beyond. Weston stood with his back to the chimney- 
piece, pretending to read the Times. This discussion about 
Clevedon was particularly interesting to him, and he became 
more and more inclined to think that Mr. Walgrave’s visit to the 
Kentish farmhouse was associated with some episode worth his 
knowing. 

‘I will go, of course, if you really wish me to go. It cannot 
signify very much where I spend the last weeks in August.’ 

‘We need not stay longer than a fortnight at most,’ said Mrs. 
Harcross graciously, evidently softened by this concession. ‘ And 
then, if you really care about the Continent, I shall be happy to go 
anywhere you please.’ 

‘ Even to the North Pole,’ Mr. Harcross observed, with a smile. 
‘We could hardly be a colder couple if we spent our lives there,’ he 
said to himself afterwards. 

‘Weston is invited,’ continued Mrs. Harcross,—‘ Sir Francis 
asked him when they met in the square. Papa was asked too, but, with 
his gout, he prefers remaining quietly here. I don’t think there'll 
be a very large party staying in the house, for Sir Francis has few 
old friends in England, and of course Georgie does not wish to crowd 
the house with her people.’ 

It was settled, therefore, that Hubert Harcross should visit Cleve- 
don; should eat, drink, and be merry in the place where he had 
spent that one idly happy summer day — in a place that was as- 
sociated with the dead. He thought of the room with the oriel win- 
dow, the room where he had told Grace Redmayne his fatal secret, 
where he had held her in his arms for the first time. He wondered 
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how that room would look— changed or the same — and how he 
should feel when he looked upon it. 

For a long time after that hideous November day, when she 
sank dead at his feet, he had lived in constant apprehension of 
some encounter with Grace Redmayne’s kindred. But nothing had 
come of this dread except a visit from John Wort, who had accused 
him ‘straightly enough of having tempted the girl away, and to whom 
he had deliberately lied. So, little by little, his fears had worn 
themselves out. He had heard of the migration of Mrs. James and 
her family, heard that the old farmhouse was tenantless, and believed 
himself tolerably secure from the evil consequences of his sin. But 
notwithstanding his sense of security, nothing could have been more 
repellent to him than the idea of this visit. It was only from the fear 
of awakening suspicion in the mind of his wife that he consented 
to go. Had he been asked what it was he dreaded, or why he, who 
was not a man prone to sentimentality, should so shrink from looking 
once more on that familiar scene, his explanation must have been of 
the vaguest. He only knew that he did shrink from this visit, and 
that it was against his own judgment he consented to go to Clevedon. 

‘If there is any danger for me in that neighbourhood — danger 
of scandal or unpleasantness of any kind—I am running into the 
teeth of it,’ he said to himself; ‘but I hardly think there can be. 
The whole family are in Australia, and Brierwood farmhouse shut 
up. Poor old house, where I first learnt that my heart was some- 
thing more than a force-pump to assist the circulation of the blood. 
Poor old garden, where I was so foolishly happy.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Sir Francis and Lady Clevedon left the Swiss mountains and 
valleys early in August, and came to their Kentish home, desper- 
ately in love with each other, and altogether a most foolishly de- 
voted couple, as Sibyl Clevedon informed them after a day or two 
spent in their society. 

‘ You really do flirt abominably,’ she said, ‘ and I don’t think I 
shall be able to stand it, if things are always to go on in this way. 
My existence here will be a perpetual state of doing gooseberry. 
Don’t you think you might find some eligible person to fall in love 
with me, Frank; so that I may set up a rival business? The pre- 
sent state of affairs is awfully slow.’ 

Not slow for the principals, however, to whom life just now 
seemed a summer holiday. The young couple certainly made the 
most of that happy week of perfect liberty which preceded the ar- 
rival of their visitors. They wandered in the park all through the 
sultry summer morning, exploring their territory like a married 
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Robinson Crusoe and his wife, ‘running about,’ as Percy Shelley’s 
wife called it, when she spoke of herself and her boy-husband in 
their Welsh cottage. They rode about the surrounding villages, 
made themselves familiar with the boundaries of the estate, and 
formed the acquaintance of numerous small tenants and farm 
labourers, all of whom wanted something done, and took advantage 
of Sir Francis Clevedon’s defenceless state in a ruthless manner. 
John Wort rated his master soundly for such folly. 

‘If you go giving ’em everything they ask,’ he said, ‘ you may 
as well divide your estate among ’em at once, and go and be a Ply- 
mouth Brother. It’ll come to the same thing; for I’m blest if ever 
you'll get sixpence a year out of the property, if you listen to your 
tenants’ whims and fancies. I never give ’em anything; that’s my 
rule. ‘* Don’t you like the place ?’’ I ask, if they come whining to 
me. ‘‘ Because if you don’t, you’ve got your remedy next quarter-day. 
There isn’t an acre of land or a house on the estate that I couldn’t 
let over your heads three deep; so if you want to better yourselves 
in some other direction, pray don’t stop out of politeness to me.” 
That generally brings them to their senses. But of course, if the 
proprietor goes tampering with the tenants, I’m done. Once give 
em anything, and they’ll never leave off asking; and if you begin by 
giving inches, you'll find yourself let in for ells before you know 
where you are.’ 

Sir Francis looked penitent, and referred to a dainty little note- 
book of Georgie’s with a gruesome countenance. 

‘I’m afraid I committed myself to a new chimney or two, and a 
little improvement in the way of drain pipes, where I found the cot- 
tages hardly as sweet as Breidenbach’s shop; and here’s a case 
where I think something inexpensive in the shape of a stable would 
be an actual charity, for the family have a donkey which lives with 
them in their common sitting-room—uncomfortable for the donkey, 
which must find himself hustled about when the family are busy, 
and perhaps a check on the freedom of conversation; for who can 
tell what a donkey may or may not understand? My wife pleaded 
piteously for the brute. I’m afraid her compassion went to the 
donkey rather than to the family who were compelled to have him 
in their parlour. Here’s an oven, I see, to which I certainly did 
pledge myself, at the request of a woman whose cottage was a per- 
fect model of cleanliness. And if she had an oven she could give 
her old man a bit of pie for his supper, or a toad-in-the-hole for his 
dinner. What is a toad-in-the-hole, by the bye? I’ve heard of 
viper broth being given by the Italians to people in extremity, but a 
toad is a new idea. Come, Wort, be philanthropic, and redeem all 
my promises without any more grumbling. I daresay I’ve been a 
fool, but you see a man does not get married many times in his life, 
and may be excused a little weakness on such an occasion.’ 
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‘Of course, if you say I’m to do these things, Sir Francis, I 
must do them,’ replied John Wort, with the sigh of resignation. 
‘It isn’t my place to make objections. I suppose you know 
that you’ve let yourself in for a couple of hundred pounds, at the 
least.’ 

‘We'll save the money somehow, Wort, depend upon it,’ ans- 
wered the delinquent gaily. ‘You have no idea what a financier I 
am. Lady Clevedon and I were planning a Swiss cottage in the 
loveliest corner of the park to-day—a sequestered nook where we 
might spend our afternoons when we wanted to be alone, in order 
that our servants might tell people we were not at home without 
outraging their own moral sense. We'll defer the building of our 
Swiss cottage, and that will balance matters.’ 

‘ This here feet-shampeter will cost no end of money, I reckon,’ 
observed the unappeasable steward, who, conscious of having made 
the shipwrecked estate sea-worthy by his own exertions, was inclined 
to consider that he had a prescriptive right to grumble. 

‘O, dear no; it will be the simplest thing in the world. Be- 
sides, that’s out of your jurisdiction, you know, Wort; a mere do- 
mestic expense.’ 

‘I know that, Sir Francis. I knowthere ain’t many masters as 
would let me speak that free as I do to you. But, you see, I’ve 
worked hard for the property, and it’s almost as near and dear to me 
as if it was an only child; and I don’t want to see you ruin yourself, 
as Sir Lucas did. Shampeters was in his line, you know, sir.’ 

‘Don’t alarm yourself, Wort, I’ve graduated in the science of 
economy. Remember what I lived on abroad. And you don’t 
know what a treasure of a wife I have secured. There'll be no 
extravagance in this household, depend upon it. O, by the way, 
Wort, if you’re not in a hurry this morning, I should like to ask you 
a question.’ 

‘My time is your time, Sir Francis.’ 

‘Sit down, then, and make yourself comfortable. I'll ring for 
some sherry and soda. I’ve been looking over the maps of the 
estate, and the family history, intermarriages of great-uncles and 
great-aunts, ramifications of cousins, and so on; and I find there’s 
a small estate my father got rid of about seven years before I was 
born, a place I never heard of in my life, called Ravenhurst. It 
seems to have been a farm of about three hundred acres, with a 
house of some importance upon it. I wonder I never heard my 
father speak of it.’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Mr. Wort decisively. 

‘But why not ?’ 

‘ Does a man ever care to talk about a thing he has parted with?’ 
asked the steward philosophically, as he removed the wire from a 
soda-water bottle. ‘It’s always a sore subject.’ 
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‘But how did my father come to sell this Ravenhurst estate ?’ 
inquired Sir Francis. ‘ Wasn’t it in the entail.’ 

‘No, sir; it was your grandmother’s property. She was an 
heiress, you know, a Miss Blandford, only daughter of Colonel Bland- 
ford, who made no end of money in the Canartic—what ever that 
may be—and bought a good deal of land hereabouts.’ 

‘Humph! Curious I should never have heard of the estate. 
My father’s difficulties had begun, I suppose, when he sold it ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, sir. He didn’t sell it without a strong necessity.’ 

‘And did his creditors get all the money ?’ 

‘Not the common run of his creditors,’ replied Mr. Wort, who 
had a thoughtful air, and seemed indisposed to be communicative. 
‘They didn’t touch a penny. It was a debt of honour, which Sir 
Lucas settled with the price of Ravenhurst.’ 

‘Ah, that fatal play! Fox, and that card-playing set, who 
made it the fashion for a man to ruin himself, had a great deal to 
answer for. Who bought the estate?’ 

‘A Mr. Quinlan, a gentleman farmer, whose property it joined ; 
but the land was sold again at his death. Ravenhurst has been 
through other hands since Sir Lucas sold it; seven-and-thirty years 
ago, you see, sir. It belongs to a retired builder now, who has di- 
vided it into three small farms, and sold the frontages for building 
ground.’ 

Sir Francis was satisfied. It was strange, certainly, that his 
father had never mentioned Ravenhurst, and yet like his father to 
have avoided an unpleasant topic. He put the subject out of his 
mind. Ravenhurst was gone from him and his heirs for ever. He 
had not the insatiable hunger for land which possesses some men. 
It was hard upon the poor old Colonel, who had fought, and possi- 
bly plundered, in the Carnatic, that his estate should have been thus 
lightly disposed of, but it was scarcely a hardship for Sir Francis. 

That idle happy week with his young wife seemed the briefest 
of his existence: one long ride through shadowy woods and sunny 
green lanes, where the hedges were full of flowers; one lazy morn- 
ing, dreaming under the chestnuts in the park; one tranquil 
evening, made musical by two sweet girlish voices blended in old 
familiar melodies such as the heart of man loveth. 

They spent the peaceful evenings of this initiatory week in 
Georgie’s morning room, that very chamber with the oriel window 
in which Grace Redmayne’s girlish form had first been folded in a 
lover’s arms, that room which in Hubert Walgrave’s memory held 
a place as solemn asa mortuary chapel. The furniture had not been 
changed; the old Indian cabinets—Bombay blackwood—and Poo- 
nah desks and cardracks, which had been good enough for Colonel 
Blandford’s daughter, the heiress of spoils from the Carnatic, were 
good enough for Georgie. A new Persian carpet, with new blue silk 
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window-curtains, and blue silk covers for the antiquated chairs and 
sofas ; a dainty maple-wood cottage piano in a snug recess by the 
fireplace ; a huge cage of Australian birds, and a prettily carved ivory 
frame, containing all the photographic portraits that had ever been 
taken of Francis Clevedon—from the boy at a German University to 
the Master of Clevedon Park: such trifles as these had sufficed to 
make the room perfect in the eyes of Georgie. 

The fifteenth of August—the day upon which their guests were 
to arrive—came too swiftly for the wedded lovers. 

‘ Frankie, do you know I’m afraid I hate visitors ?’ Georgie said, 
with a solemn face expressive of profound self-abasement, as she 
stood by her husband’s side at an open window in the square parlour 
in the early summer morning. 

‘What a horrible confession for the head of a county family ! 
And yet you were anxious that Mrs. Harcross should come to you, 
Georgie.’ 

‘Was I, Frank? Mrs. Harcross! Well, you know, Mrs. Har- 
cross was very good to me about my trousseau. You've no idea 
what trouble she took. But for her you might have had such a 
dowdy wife. She said Aunt Chowder’s notions were a quarter ofa 
century old.’ 

‘I don’t think it would have disturbed my peace of mind very 
much, Georgie, if that calamity had occurred. I should love you 
just as well if you had only one faded gown—like Enid. Indeed, 
I have serious thoughts of putting you to the test, as that young 
lady was tested ; or taking a leaf out of the Decameron, and making 
a*modern Grisel of you. I wonder how you would come through 
that kind of furnace.’ 

‘You can’t say I’m wanting in fortitude, Frank, when I parted 
with Pedro for your sake. But don’t let’s be silly, please. I want 
to talk very seriously.’ 

‘I am all attention.’ 

‘No, you’re not, sir; you’re staring out of the window with all 
your might.’ 

‘Look at the shadows of the chestnuts, Georgie, and that group 
of deer; don’t you think those are worth staring at ?’ 

‘Yes, of course; but I want you to talk of the people who are 
coming to-day. First and foremost, there is Aunt Chowder. I had 
a tremendous discussion about the rooms with Mrs. Mixer, and I 
really thought we never should settle things so as not to offend 
any one. Aunt Chowder is to have the yellow room, with the little 
dressing-room, which by rights belongs to the blue room ; but that 
we give to a bachelor—Mr. Weston Vallory—and he can do with- 
out a dressing-room.’ 

‘Weston Vallory!’ exclaimed Sir Francis, with a wry face. 
‘ Did we ask that snob ?’ 
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‘ Why, Frank, you know you invited him yourself!’ 

‘I know nothing about it, my dear. A man who is going to 
be married may be expected to be a little off his head. I suppose 
I did ask the fellow in some expansive moment.’ 

‘Don’t you like him, dear?’ 

‘ Do I like cobras, or skunks, or musk-rats, or any other unclean 
things ? I should think Weston Vallory was of the musk-rat species ; 
and that if he ran across the bottles in my cellar, he’d poison the 
wine inside them : ¢a sent le snob.’ 

‘How can you be so unjust, Frank? Mrs. Harcross told me 
that her cousin is a most good-natured man. He is quite devoted 
to her.’ 

‘Yes; and hates her husband with all the venom of a small 
nature. I tell you, Georgie, Weston Vallory belongs to the venom- 
ous tribes. I was a fool to invite the two men together. How- 
ever, I suppose in good society one must have people who hate 
each other. Go on with your list, my dear.’ 

‘ The tapestry-room for the Harcrosses,’ said Georgie, counting 
on her fingers; ‘the room the prince slept in for General Cheviot 
and his wife ; the oak room for your friend Captain Hardwood ; the 
cedar room for my friends the Miss Stalmans; and one of the 
best rooms on the top story for your learned friend Mr. M‘Gall, 
the Scotchman who writes for all the reviews. I think that’s all. 
Papa is to be with us every day ; but he won’t sleep away from the 
Bungalow, you know, if he can possibly help it, for fear there should 
be a fire in the night, and all the animals should be burnt.’ 

‘ Like Barnum’s Museum,’ said Sir Francis irreverently. 

Although Georgie was inclined to lament the advent of her 
visitors, it was by no means an unpleasant thing to receive them, 
and to feel the full force of her position as mistress of Clevedon 
brought home to her by their presence. She did the honours of 
the old house nobly, escorted her lady guests through the rooms 
and galleries, showing them the various points of attraction—the 
family pictures, the music-room with the new concert-grand, the 
billiard-room with its two vast tables, the spacious library, sustained 
in the centre by three massive porphyry columns—a room which 
had been added by Sir Lucas Clevedon’s father. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harcross were the last to arrive. Their luggage had come down 
by an early train with the ruck of the visitors, three monster 
trunks that might have held an Indian outfit, with Mrs. Harcross’s 
name and London address engraved upon a brass plate on each, and 
a modest portmanteau or two belonging to Mr. Harcross. Tullion 
had brought these and the inevitable travelling-bag, now more gor- 
geous than of old, being in fact a wedding present, silver-gilt tops to 
all the jars and bottles, with Mrs. Harcross’s monogram in pink coral 
on everything, from the scent-bottles to the hair-brushes. The 
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Harcrosses themselves came by an express that brought them to 
Tunbridge late in the afternoon; so that Weston Vallory had been 
installed some time, and was making himself agreeable at a five- 
o’clock tea in the garden when his cousin and her husband arrived. 

Augusta insisted on going to her friend at once when she heard 
that Lady Clevedon was in the garden. She was not a person 
whose toilet was ever disordered by travelling, and all the puffings 
and flouncings of her gray silk dress seemed as fresh as when they 
left the hands of her milliner. So, conscious of her fitness to meet 
the gaze of society, she begged to be shown at once to the garden, 
and followed the butler across the great hall and along a passage 
leading to the garden door, with Hubert Harcross in her train. 

The oak-panelled passage was just a little dark, and a flood of 
summer sunlight streamed in at the opening of the door. Was it 
this sudden burst of light that dazed Mr. Harcross, as he stood in 
the threshold of the house for a moment, looking out at the 
garden ? 

It was the garden in which Grace and he had wandered all 
through that thoughtless summer afternoon. How well he remem- 
bered it! The arches garlanded with roses and honeysuckle, the 
passion-flowers, the stone basin of gold fish, where no fish had been 
when he last saw it, only shallow stagnant water covered with duck- 
weed. Poor old neglected place! They had trimmed and im- 
proved everything, of course, but not with an inexorable hand. 
The garden still belonged to the old world, the sweet-scented flowers 
still grew in a wild profusion; nor had the form of beds or grassplots 
been altered. In the midst of his pain, which was of the sharpest, 
he felt glad to see that the place was so little changed. 

Lady Clevedon was pouring out tea in the very arbour where Mr. 
and Mrs. James Redmayne and Mr. Wort had sipped their milk 
punch with the old butler and his wife. There were a few garden 
seats scattered round the bower, and on one of these Weston Val- 
lory was balancing himself, making himself agreeable after his kind. 
Sir Francis was absent, pleasantly engaged in showing the stables 
to his friend, Captain Hardwood. 

‘ What a magnificent woman!’ said Mr. M‘Gall, the gentleman 
who wrote for all the reviews, looking up from a meditative cup of 
tea as Mrs. Harcross came along the gravel path, her glistening 
gray dress and dainty pink bonnet resplendent in the sunshine. ‘Is 
that one of your Kentish friends, Lady Clevedon ?’ 

‘No, that is my friend Mrs. Harcross.’ 

‘ What! the wife of Harcross the barrister? I’ve met him once 
or twice. O, here he comes in the background, looking rather 
fagged. He’s said to work as hard as any man in London.’ 

Mr. Harcross performed his share of all the greetings; gave the 
ends of his fingers to Weston, was presented to General Cheviot, 
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and so on, and said all that could have been expected of him under 
the circumstances. But he looked wan and haggard in the sun- 
shine, and was glad to drop into a chair by Georgie’s tea-tray 
presently, after a little talk with the General. 

‘You look so tired, Mr. Harcross,’ Lady Clevedon said com- 
passionately, thinking that her husband might come to look like 
this some day, worn and weary, and with an air of premature age; 
‘I hope the journey was not very fatiguing.’ 

‘No. Augusta did not seem to feel it at all; but I suppose I am 
growing old and nervous, and that the vibration affects me more 
than it did a few years ago. I worked rather hard in the season, 
and since then I have been yachting a little; and I daresay that 
sort of thing, with a sixty-ton yacht on one’s mind, is not so com- 
plete a rest as a professional man requires.’ 

‘TI should think not,’ cried Georgie; ‘and you have been at the 
Isle of Wight, yachting. How I envy you your yacht!’ 

‘ And how I envy you—’ 

‘What, Mr. Harcross? What can such a successful man as you 
are find to envy in any one’s fate ?’ 

‘A great many things. Your youth, to begin with, and the 
freshness that belongs to it—the power to envy anybody anything. 
Do you know, I sometimes look round the world, and wonder whether 
there is anything in it I should care to have ifthe mere act of wish- 
ing would secure it for me; and the answer is doubtful.’ 

‘ That means that your life is so full already. You have fame, 
fortune, a charming wife. Is there anything more you could wish for?’ 

‘Can’t you imagine something? Children, for instance—you 
remember what Wordsworth says about a child? But I don’t wish 
for those. I don’t feel myself the sort of man who ought to have them.’. 

He said all this carelessly enough, yet with a certain earnest- 
ness beneath that outward lightness. He had been drawn on to 
speak more unreservedly than his wont by something sympathetic 
in Georgie’s face and manner. ‘She is the kind of woman a man 
might trust,’ he said to himself. ‘I like that firm mouth and 
rounded chin, which give such character to the sparkling face. I 
like the tone of her voice and the touch of her hand.’ 

Mrs. Harcross had become the centre of a circle by this time: 
the elderly gray-bearded General prostrating himself in the dust 
before her, stricken down by her beauty; while his wife conversed 
apart with the eldest Miss Stalman, on the alarming tendencies of the 
English Church, undisturbed by the pangs of jealousy. The stable 
clock struck seven while the party were still pleasantly engaged, and 
the ladies moved off to dress for the eight-o’clock dinner, leaving 
the gentlemen to contaminate the first cool zephyrs of evening with 
the odour of premature cigars during the quarter of an hour which 
they could safely spare from the labours of the toilet. 
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The first dinner at-Clevedon was a success. Cook and house- 
keeper, butler and subordinates, had nerved themselves for a grand 
struggle. Now or never the new establishment was to show what 
it was worth. ‘Don’t talk to me about your Regency dinners, Mr. 
Moles,’ the modern butler had said to his ancient brother, in the ex- 
pansiveness of social intercourse. ‘ What helegance or hartistical 
effect could there have been about a dinner in those days, when every 
blessed think was put upon the table?’ 

‘I don’t know about the table, Mr. Mumby,’ said the ancient 
butler, with an offended air ; ‘Sir Lucas’s platto was as fine a sight 
as you'd wish to lay your eyes on—fourteen feet long, with gadroon 
edges, and ramping lions for supporters at all the corners; and our 
silver covers and side-dishes took three men a week to clean before 
they come to the state of perfection as I liked to see. As for covers 
and side-dishes nowadays, with this mean sneaking way of handing 
everythink round, you might as well be without ’em, for all the 
credit they do you. I’m past my time, I dessay, Mr. Mumby, and 
I’m glad of it, when I see the present low-lived way of doing things. 
Why, one of our dinners would have made six of yours in solid 
butcher’s meat ; and where you’ve one side-dish in your menew, we 
had half-a-dozen.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by side-dishes, Mr. Moles,’ said 
the modern domestic ; ‘we have nothink but hongtrays and hong- 
traymays.’ 

The inaugurative dinner was a success. Tristram Moles was 
allowed to peep into the dining-room before the banquet, a wan 
feeble figure amid all that glow of colour and sparkle of glass under 
the soft light of waxen tapers. Pale as a ghost revisiting the 
scenes of its earthly joys, he gazed upon the glittering board with 
a faint approving smile, and confessed that it was nicely arranged. 

‘TI never did hold with flowers on a dinner-table,’ he said, shak- 
ing his head at the pyramids of rare hothouse blossoms, and the 
dwarf forest of fern and geranium reflected in the crystal plateau ; 
‘but if you must have ’em, I allow you’ve arranged ’em tastily. 
It’s all very pretty, Mr. Mumby, like a young lady’s counter at a 
fancy fair; but I’m an old man, and I shall go down to my grave 
with the opinion that your top and bottom and your six side-dishes 
is the best decoration for your dinner-table.’ Thus, with a depre- 
cating shrug and a mournful survey of the frivolous board, Mr. Moles 
having come like a shadow, so departed. 

The dinner, as well as being a success from a gastronomic point 
of view—there was a parmesan soufflé towards the end of the feast, 
which the eldest Miss Stalman, who was gifted with an epicurean taste, 
dreamt of—was a social triumph. The hum and rattle of conversa- 
tion never ceased ; there were no awkward pauses, in which people 
simultaneously awake to the discovery that no one is talking, till 
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the most audacious member of the circle plunges into the gulf of silence 
with some inane remark, which being gratefully received by host or 
hostess, bridges the dreary chasm, and leads the way to pastures 
new. ‘To-night at Clevedon there were plenty of good talkers. 
General Cheviot and Colonel Davenant helped and sustained each 
other, yet were judiciously placed far enough apart to have each his 
auditory. The two Miss Stalmans were of the agreeable-rattle species : 
could talk croquet or theology, fine art, horses, or botany with equal 
facility; could draw out the dullest neighbour and entangle the 
coldest cavalier in the meshes of one of those confidential conversa- 
tions about nothing particular, which, seen from a little distance, look 
like flirtation of the deepest dye. 

In such a party, if Mr. Harcross had chosen to eat his dinner 
in comparative silence, he might have done so with impunity. There 
were plenty of people to talk ; and Georgie’s aunt, Mrs. Chowder, 
whom he took in to dinner, was not exacting so long as the minister- 
ing spirits of the banquet brought her the nicest entrées, and not 
the ruined walls of the vol-au-vents, or the legs of the chickens. 
‘I can’t dine without currie,’ she told her neighbour confidentially, 
‘and I can’t dine without bitter beer. I know it sounds dreadful ; 
but I was twenty years in India, and use is second nature, you know. 
I don’t know whether you noticed it, but there was no grated cocoa- 
nut in that currie. I must give Georgina’s cook poor dear Chow- 
der’s recipe; a copy of it, that is to say. The original document 
is in his own handwriting, and I keep it among the letters he wrote 
me when I came home for my health.’ 

While Mrs. Chowder enjoyed her dinner, however, Mr. Har- 
cross did not abandon himself to silence. On the contrary, he 
went in for a triumph and achieved it, saying some of his best and 
bitterest things, to the delight of an admiring circle, talking much 
more than usual; not hanging back, and watching his opportunity to 
flash in upon the talk with speech as keen as a sword-thrust, after 
the manner of some dinner-table wits, but making all the talk at 
his end of the table, and sustaining it with unabated vigour. 

Weston Vallory, who was seated at Augusta’s left hand, was not 
slow to observe this extreme vivacity. 

‘ How lively your husband is to-night!’ he said to Mrs. Harcross: 
‘he has almost a feverish air.’ 

‘I suppose he wishes to make himself agreeable to our friends,’ 
Augusta answered, in her chilling way, but with a little suspicious 
glance across the table towards her husband nevertheless. ‘He is 
not generally dull in society,’ she added. 

‘O, dear no; on the contrary, he is a man who seems created to 
shine in society. It’s a pity that type of man always seems to lose 
a little in the domestic circle.’ 

Augusta flashed one of her sternest glances upon her cousin ; 
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but he was as much accustomed to the angry flash of those brilliant 
hazel eyes as she was to this kind of malicious insinuation against 
her husband. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by losing in the domestic circle,’ 
she said stiffly; ‘I never find Hubert at a loss for conversation at 
home.’ 

‘ Really now,’ said Weston, with his insolent incredulous air, ‘1 
should have thought that even Canning or Sydney Smith must 
have been rather bad company at home. <A man of that kind wants 
such a dinner as this to develop his powers. Though, by the bye, 
there really is no one here, and that’s why I felt surprised by Har- 
cross’s excessive vivacity. I can’t see the source of his inspiration. 
What can it matter to him whether those girls in blue think him a 
wit or a dullard; or that old Indian General, or the stout party in 
green satin—an aunt of the house, I believe? What kudos can he 
get from amusing all these nobodies ?’ 

‘It is just possible that he may wish to please my friends,’ 
replied Augusta, with dignity. ‘ You cannot suppose that a man in 
his position must always have a motive for being agreeable. He is 
not upon his promotion.’ 

‘No, he is one of those infernal lucky fellows who have only to 
open their mouths for manna to fall into them.’ 

- ‘He has worked harder than most men, and has more talent 
than most men, Weston. I don’t see that there is anyluck in the case.’ 

‘Don’t you? Was there no luck in marrying you? What is 
there to distinguish him from the ruck of mankind, that should en- 
title him to such a prize as he secured when he won you? How 
provokingly devoted you are to the fellow, Augusta !’ 

‘ Weston, I will not allow you to talk in that style.’ 

‘O, come now, Augusta; I’m sure I behave myself remarkably 
well, but a man can’t always be dumb. It provokes me past endu- 
rance sometimes to see you so fond of him.’ 

‘Indeed! I had supposed myself amongst the coldest of wives.’ 

‘Cold! Why, you blaze up like a volcano if one says a word 
against yonder demigod. He cannot do wrong in your sight. Why, 
I verily believe that if any awkward episode of his past life were to 
come to light, you’d accept the revelation as a matter of course, and 
go on adoring him.’ 

‘I really wish you would not use such absurd words, Weston— 
‘* demigod”’ and “‘ adoration”! Ofcourse I am attached to my hus- 
band. Our marriage was one of inclination, as you know, and 
Hubert’s conduct from first to last has been most conscientious and * 
disinterested. With regard to his past life, I doubt if I have the 
slightest right to question that, although I should be naturally 
grieved to discover that he had ever been anything less than I be- 
lieve him to be, a man of high moral character.’ 
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‘Upon my word, Augusta, you are a model wife. But suppose 
now, during your engagement to him, at the very time when you 
were keeping company, as the maid-servants say, there had been 
any little episode—a rustic flirtation, for instance, which developed 
into something of a more serious character—how then ?’ 

This time Mrs. Harcross grew suddenly pale even to the very 
lips. 

‘I will never speak to you again, Weston,’ she said, without 
raising her voice in the least degree, ‘ unless you immediately apo- 
logise for that shameful insinuation.’ 

‘My dear Augusta, I was only putting a case. I will beg your 
pardon a thousand times over, if you like. I had no idea of offend- 
ing you.’ 

‘ You always offend me when you talk of my husband. I request 
that for the future you will abstain from speaking of him.’ 

‘I expunge his name from my vocabulary. From this moment 
he shall be as sacred in my eyes as the Llama of Thibet, or those 
nameless goddesses whom the Greeks worshipped in fear and 
trembling. I could endure anything rather than your anger, 
Augusta.’ 

‘ Then pray do not provoke it by any more silly speeches about 
Hubert. Lady Clevedon is rising; will you give me my fan, please? 
I dropped it just now. Thanks.’ 

Her colour had come back by this time. That insinuation of 
Weston’s was of course, like all the rest of his malicious speeches, 
the meaningless emanation of a jealous soul. She had grown accus- 
tomed to the idea that this cousin of hers should be thus bitter 
upon the subject of her marriage. She knew what a crushing dis- 
appointment that marriage had been to him, and was hardly inclined 
to be angry with him for being still devoted to her, heart and soul ; 
still jealous of the winner. Where else, indeed, could she have 
found such faithful service, such unflagging zeal? 

‘Poor Weston,’ she used to say to her confidantes, ‘he would 
go through fire and water for me.’ 

And through fire and water Weston Vallory was quite prepared 
to go, with one end and aim held steadily in view. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘ON PLEASURE BENT.’ 


Summer skies and summer woods, quaint old gardens brimming 
over with roses, a fair supply of carriages and horses, a good cook, 
and a considerable proportion of youthful spirits, combined to make 
the little gathering at Clevedon a very pleasant business. There 
were plenty of show places and a sprinkling of interesting ruins in 
that fair garden of England; and Lady Clevedon’s visitors were 
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rarely at home for luncheon, but were to be found at that social 
hour either picnicking on the smooth turf in the chancel of a 
dilapidated abbey, or roughing it in the sanded best parlour of some 
rustic inn, or camping on the summit of a hill, with a Turneresque 
landscape spreading wide beneath, and melting into the blue sky 
beyond an opposite range of wooded hills twenty miles away. 

Sir Francis Clevedon’s horses, and such job-horses as were to 
be hired in the village of Kingsbury, had rather a hard time of it 
during these festivities, and may reasonably have wished themselves 
in any other state of life. Little rest had they in the gloomy, sub- 
stantial old stables, in the spacious quadrangle, where pear-trees and 
yellow jasmine climbed over the dark red-brick walls, and a great 
clock clanged the hours, half-hours, and quarters, with a dissonant 
clang that outraged the summer quiet. As soon as the cheery, 
lounging breakfast was over, the morning papers read, and perhaps 
a stray game of billiards indulged in, while the ladies were dressing 
for the day’s excursion, preparations for the start began on the 
broad gravel drive in front of the porch. Matrons were duly stowed 
into landau and barouche ; maidens came tripping down the stone 
steps in riding-gear, with chimney-pot hats perched coquettishly on 
wonderful structures of puffed and plaited hair; adventurous spirits, 
eager to drive doubtful horses in tittuppy dog-carts, paused for the 
signal for departure; dogs barked, footmen and grooms ran to and 
fro, carrying shawls and sun umbrellas; ponderous baskets of comesti- 
bles were hung on to the heavier carriages; and at last, Georgie having 
mounted a mail-phaeton with her husband, in defiance of etiquette, 
the gay procession move merrily off at a dashing pace down the 
long avenue, whose glories have been somewhat thinned by Sir 
Lucas, but which is still a noble alley. 

‘I will drive with you, Frankie,’ says the young wife, nestling 
under her husband’s elbow. ‘ What a tall creature you are up there! 
I would sooner stay at home at once than sit and prose in that 
stuffy landau, while you rattled on a quarter of a mile before us, 
smoking and ha-ha-ha-ing with some horrid man. How is it men 
are always laughing when they are together? and what in goodness’ 
name do they find to laugh at ? They must be either very witty or 
very idiotic.’ 

‘Not much of the first, I’m afraid, Georgie. Your wit never 
laughs, and doesn’t often make other people laugh. His true pro- 
vince is to set them thinking. Of course I like to have you with 
me, Miss Crusoe’ (this was a pet name, founded on his first remem- © 
brance of her), ‘but don’t you think you ought to be doing company 
with Mrs. Cheviot and Mrs. Harcross in the landau ?’ 

‘They’re very comfortable without me, Frankie,’ Georgina 
answers in a wheedling tone, getting a little closer to the dri- 
ver’s elbow. ‘Augusta can get on with any one, in her grand way, 
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and there’s auntie too; and they know we haven’t been married long, 
dear, and perhaps they'll think it natural we should like to be to- 
gether.’ 

‘And of course by and by, when we’ve been married a little 
longer, we shall wish to be as far apart as possible,’ replies Sir 
Francis, laughing ; and away they go along the bright Kentish roads, 
where every hedgerow frames a new picture of sweet pastoral beauty, 
where every fresh turn of the road reveals a panorama that seems 
fairer than the last,—away they go by hill and valley, by woods and 
fields, as happy as the skylark carolling in the blue vault above 
them. 

In all these agreeable excursions Mr. Harcross followed in his 
wife’s train. He was never sulky or objective, never languished to 
stay behind to play billiards or read novels in the dim old library, 
or smoke perpetual cigars among the roses,—he was only supremely 
indifferent. The small world of Clevedon considered him a model 
husband. He was always polite and attentive to his wife when 
occasion called for politeness on his part, brought her shawls and 
parasols, handed her in and out of carriages, but all without any ill- 
advised empressement which might have reminded people that he 
had married a fortune. By fits and starts he chose to be brilliant, 
but at other times was the most silent of the party. People ac- 
cepted the taciturn humour as natural in a professional man of his 
standing. 

‘That fellow Harcross does no end of hard thinking, Joe,’ one 
of the young men ofthe party observed to his compeer; ‘ can’t make 
out how he does it. Did you ever try to think, Joey ?’ 

‘Yes, once,’ answered Joseph gravely: ‘I tried to make a safe 
book for the Derby, and did a lot of thinking over it ; but the figures 
wouldn’t come right, and yet they ought. Now, look here, Treby ; 
if you lay a hundred to ten against eleven horses, only one of the 
eleven can win, you know, and you cun’t lose anything. If none of 
*em win, you make a hundred and ten pounds. That’s the secret of 
the colossal fortunes made by omnibus cads, and that sort of people.’ 

‘Don’t seem to see it,’ replied Treby; ‘I'd rather back the 
favourite for a place. It isn’t such a strain upon one’s intellect.’ 

Did Mr. Harcross enjoy life amidst that merry party, with all 
the verdure and freshness of English landscape about and around 
him, with young voices ringing in his ear, and young faces smiling 
upon him? Well, no; he rather suffered these pleasures as some- 
thing that must be got through and endured somehow. Half the 
time his mind was away in dusty law-courts, or in the Lords com- 
mittee-room. He could not enjoy the present moment as these 
people did. That breathless race which he had run for fortune had 
incapacitated him for holiday-making. It seemed such a foolish 
waste of time, this dawdling among broken arches, and champagne- 
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drinking at two o’clock in the day, the trivial jokes, the flirtation, 
and meandering. While the rest were beguiled by such pettiness, 
he strolled thoughtfully over the gravestones of mitred abbots, weigh- 
ing his own life, pondering upon what he had won and what he had 
missed. The ruined abbey, whose aisle he paced, was somewhat 
suggestive of such contemplation ; for it belonged to a law lord, 
whose mansion stood a little way off, within sight of those ivy- 
covered buttresses. 

‘ The monks who built and maintained this place seem a grander 
race than our law lords,’ he said to himself, ‘for they have left a 
finer monument to mark their existence than Thurlow or Brougham. 
After all, there is nothing like architecture if a man wants to be re- 
membered when he is dust; and that was a pardonable weakness of 
the Pharaohs which made them go in for incalculable bricks and 
mortar.’ 

There were times, however, when Mr. Harcross was more so- 
cially inclined, and would even condescend to flirt a little, in a 
half-cynical way, with the prettiest Miss Stalman, who was dis- 
posed to adore him, and in little gushes of confidence to her sister 
deplored the fact of his marriage. In spite of his habit of retiring 
within himself occasionally, and withdrawing from the pleasures of 
the rest, he was eminently popular. First and foremost, because he 
was,a man of mark in his profession, and people liked to be on such 
intimate terms with so distinguished a person ; and secondly, be- 
cause he talked well when he did choose to talk, and had the gift of 
at least seeming to know everything under the sun. 

‘You are so dreadfully clever, Mr. Harcross,’ said the pretty 
Miss Stalman, with a reverential look, after he had told her some 
legends of the monks who had tossed their censers and sung their 
masses under the vaulted roof that once had spanned those lofty 
walls. ‘I think you must have read every book that was ever 
printed.’ 

‘Not quite. Indeed I doubt if I have read as many books as 
you have. I am told some young ladies devour a three-volume 
novel in a day, and that, knocking off Sundays and an occasional 
saint’s day, would make nine hundred volumes a year. Allow them 
seven years of novel-reading, and there you have six thousand 
three hundred volumes. I don’t believe I’ve read so many as that. 
But I thought, as we were to lunch in the cloisters, every one 
would be eayer to know something about the abbey; so I looked it 
up in the history of Kent while you ladies were dressing.’ 

‘It is so nice to be with some one who knows all about gothic 
architecture,” murmured Miss Stalman, with a faint sigh. ‘My 
sympathies are with everything medieval.’ 

Several people at Clevedon had observed the likeness between 
Mr. Harcross and his host. They might have been brothers or first- 
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cousins, people said, and were more like each other than many men 
so related. Hubert Harcross’s type of face was to be seen in ever 
so many of the Clevedon portraits, as Weston Vallory, the all-see- 
ing, pointed out one wet morning when the visitors were confined +o 
the house, and tramped the galleries restlessly in their search for 
amusement. 

‘It’s really a singular fact, that likeness,’ he said; ‘ especially 
as my friend Harcross’s face is by no means a common one. There’s 
that slight projection of the under lip, for instance, which gives 
what some people call a cynical expression to the mouth—that’s a 
regular Clevedon mark. You see it in the chief-justice yonder, with 
the Ramilies wig, and in the old colonel of dragoons over there. Very 
curious, these accidental resemblances.’ 

There was a full-length portrait of Sir Lucas in the drawing-room, 
by Lawrence—rather an effeminate figure, in the famous Regency 
swallow-tail coat and high stock—and in this picture also the likeness 
between the Clevedons and Mr. Harcross was obvious. All that 
made the strength of Hubert’s face was wanting in the spendthrift’s 
thoughtless countenance ; but the likeness was not the less palp- 
able. 

‘You are like what my father would have been if he had ever 
learned to think,’ said Sir Francis ; ‘but he never did. Even mis- 
fortune could not teach him that lesson. He only acquired the art 
of grumbling.’ 

‘Ye shall know them by their fruits,’ said Mr. Harcross sen- 
tentiously. ‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles ?’ 

Sir Francis looked at him wonderingly for a moment, but said 
-nothing ; whereupon somebody began to criticise the fashionable 
attire of the year ’20, and the conversation drifted into another 
channel. 


Cuapter XXXIII. 
‘AND ONE WITH ME I COULD NOT DEEM YOw.’ 


Mr. Harcross was alone in the picture gallery that rainy 
August afternoon. There was a grand billiard match going on 
downstairs, a fight for the championship of Clevedon, between Cap- 
tain Hardwood and Mr. M‘Gall, the Scottish reviewer, and all the 
youth and sprightliness of Clevedon, made sprightlier by a luncheon 
which had been prolonged to double its usual length on account of 
the dismal weather, was assembled to witness the struggle. Mr. 
Harcross could hear the babble and laughter as he paced the long 
gallery, from whose panelled wall departed Clevedons seemed to 
scowl upon him in the doubtful light. There had been a talk of 
the day improving after luncheon, and barometers had been tapped 
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inquiringly by dainty knuckles; but the dense gray sky had grown 
grayer and more leaden, and the steady rain of the morning had 
only become a little heavier in the afternoon. There was more 
wind now than there had been in the morning, and a stormy gust 
drove the rain against the windows every now and then, and the 
ancient sashes rattled like the ports of a ship at sea. The long 
picture gallery, cheerful enough on a sunny day, when the landscape 
outside the windows was a thing of beauty, looked somewhat blank 
and dismal this afternoon. There was a wide fireplace at each end 
of the room, with spindle-legged silver tongs and shovel chained to 
the wall of the chimneypiece: the stately apartment would have 
been all the better even on this August day for a couple of blazing 
fires. Mr. Harcross shivered once or twice during his monotonous 
promenade ; but though there were plenty of cheerful rooms in the 
house, he chose to occupy this. He had borne the morning well 
enough—had played chess with Mrs. Cheviot, had flirted with the 
pretty Miss Stalman, had found some rare old volumes in the 
library, and produced and explained them for the edification of the 
elder and more intellectual Miss Stalman; had done all that a man 
could do, weather-bound in another man’s country-house, to main- 
tain his popularity. But the afternoon had found him exhausted. 
His professional career had not adapted him for the endurance of 
ten hours’ labour in this line. He required to be sustained by 
some keener interest than was to be found in this trifling kind of 
existence. He could find perpetual mental refreshment in his briefs, 
dull and commonplace as they might seem to an outsider. There 
was always some interesting technicality, some legal knot to be un- 
tied by his dexterous hand, some subtle pitfall to be planned for 
the opposite side. But in this company-life, this little colony of 
guests thrown together at random, like shipwrecked strangers on a 
desert island, pretending to be congenial and perpetually amused, 
he could find neither interest nor delight. 

He was walking to and fro in a dreary way, letting his idle 
thoughts wander where they would, when the door at the end of the 
gallery opened and he heard the rustling of a silk dress. Perhaps 
no one else of his acquaintance ever wore such rich silk or such long 
trains as Augusta, or it may have been a mere fancy on his part ; 
but he always imagined that her garments had a peculiar rustle, and 
he looked up now, startled by the familiar sound, to find that he 
had not been deceived. It was his wife who had opened the 
door. 

She came towards him slowly, with a rigid look in her face, 
that hardly promised a pleasant encounter. 

‘The idea of your being here, Hubert, all by yourself!’ 

‘ Why should I not be here, Augusta, and by myself, for once in 
a way? Have I not been living in public long enough to satisfy 
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even your views of one’s duty to society? I’m rather glad to stretch 
my legs here, and think my own thoughts and do a little yawning. 
If you knew how often I’ve languished for a comfortable yawn lately!’ 

‘ What nonsense, Hubert!’ Mrs. Harcross exclaimed, with vex- 
ation. ‘I’ve been looking for you all over the house. Every one 
else is in the billiard-room.’ 

‘ Then I am sure I cannot be missed.’ 

*O, yes, you are. Your friend the youngest Miss Stalman has 
been inquiring about you—‘‘ Mr. Harcross would be able to decide 
that ;’’ ‘‘ Mr. Harcross would be so interested in this;’’ and so 
on. How I detest girls who are always going on about married men!’ 

‘Has the youngest Miss Stalman that infirmity? Perhaps it 
has arisen from a dearth of single men; they do seem rather a scarce 
commodity. However, Miss Stalman can exist very well without 
me for an afternoon or so. I hope you haven’t been dull, Augusta.’ 

‘I have not been particularly gay. I don’t care about billiards, 
as you know; and I have looked through all the books in the last 
box from London, and there is really nothing in them; and there 
seems no chance of our getting a drive before dinner.’ 

‘Not unless you defy the elements, my dear. Suppose you 
stop and have a walk with me—this is a capital room for an indoor 
constitutional; and we so seldom have any opportunity for confi- 
dential talk nowadays. Don’t you think this kind of visiting is 
something like living under a glass case ?’ 

‘I do not find that we ever have much to say to each other 
when opportunity does favour us,’ Mrs. Harcross replied stiffly. 
‘ You appear to be much more eloquent in the society of Miss Lucy 
Stalman.’ 

‘Miss Stalman is not my wife,’ replied Mr. Harcross, with a 
careless shrug. ‘I am not obliged to be in earnest when I talk to 
her; I am only doing company. Besides, that kind of balderdash 
is my trade, and I may as well keep my hand in; it is the sort of 
stuff with which I beguile my adversaries and amuse my colleagues 
at Westminster. Come, Augusta,’ he said, seeing no sign of bright- 
ening in his wife’s moody countenance, ‘ you are not going to be 
jealous of Lucy Stalman, par exemple. I thought that kind of 
thing was quite out of your line.’ 

‘I suppose you thought it out of my line to care for you, or to 
feel your coldness,’ she answered bitterly. 

‘My dear Augusta, how unreasonable this is!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Harcross, taken somewhat by surprise at this unwonted display of 
feeling. ‘Can you for a moment imagine that it has been any 
gratification to me to talk to that young woman, or that I take the 
faintest interest in her? I was obliged to do something—to put on 
a kind of spurious gaiety—to contribute my quota to the general 
clatter.’ 
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They had not begun their promenade, but were standing in the 
middle of the gallery, near a carved-oak buffet, on which there was a 
dusty collection of oriental china, cracked saucers and Canton cups, 
which had been considered priceless gems of art in their day. Mr. 
Harcross stood idly fingering the fragile teacups, changing their po- 
sitions as if he had been playing a game of thimble-rig with them. 
Mrs. Harcross walked away to one of the windows with a little im- 
patient sigh, and stood looking out at the dim rain-blotted landscape. 

‘It is not that,’ she said presently, in a contemptuous tone. 
‘You cannot suppose that I could be jealous of such a frivolous 
chit as Lucy Stalman. It is not that, Hubert; it is only—’ She 
broke down suddenly with a choking sound that was like a stifled 
sob. 

‘Only what, my dear?’ Mr. Harcross asked, tearing himself 
away from the teacups and going over to her. Her face was turned 
so resolutely towards the window, that he could not see it without a 
greater effort than it was natural for him to make ; he could only lay 
his hand gently on her shoulder, and repeat his question in a some- 
what graver tone. 

There was no answer, but the choking sound was not repeated. 
Mrs. Harcross stood steady as a rock. 

‘What is the meaning of all this, Augusta? What is amiss 
between us ?’ 

‘What is amiss between us!’ she repeated. ‘Do you need to 
be told that? Is it not sufficiently obvious to the dullest compre- 
hension what is amiss between us? A trifle. Only that you have 
never loved me.’ 

‘Who has been putting this stuff into your head, Augusta ?’ 

‘My own reason. The knowledge began to dawn upon me a 
long time ago, even in London, where our lives were so busy, and 
we were hardly ever alone. It has become a little clearer to me, 
perhaps, in this house, where we have been thrown more together, 
and where I have had time to observe other married couples, and 
to see the difference between their union and ours.’ 

‘I suppose you mean Sir Francis and Lady Clevedon, who are 
only just out of their honeymoon, and are in the gushing stage. 
Unfortunately, you see, I cannot gush. If you expect that kind of 
thing from me, you will always have ground for complaint. In the 
first place, I am, I daresay, ten years older than Frank Clevedon; 
and, in the second place, I am built of a harder kind of wood. I 
don’t break out into leaf and blossom as that sort of man does.’ 

‘I don’t exact anything, Hubert,’ his wife answered gloomily. 
‘I have only made a discovery. It is one that I have made by 
degrees ; but I think it has come fully home to me in this house.’ 

If she had hoped to wring protestations of affection from him 
by this upbraiding, if she had thought to extort some tender 
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avowal by this complaint, she must needs have been sorely disap- 
pointed by the calm business-like tone of his reply. 

‘My dear Augusta,’ he began, with a manner that was at once 
kindly and serious, ‘I am the last man upon earth to argue such 
a point as this; indeed, it is not one that will admit of argu- 
ment. Call domestic love into question, and it ceases to be. It 
is too delicate a blossom to bear rough handling. God knows I 
have tried to do my duty, have never knowingly thwarted a wish 
of yours, however trivial. So far from wishing to loosen the tie 
that binds us, I would gladly have it made closer. I wish we had 
children, my dear, and that our fine house was more like home. 
I wish society claimed rather less of your attention, and that you 
could sympathise more warmly with my pursuits and aspirations, 
small as they may be. Come, Augusta, let us leave, matrimonial 
bickerings to sillier people than you and I. I told you this was 
an unlucky house for me to come to; do not make me too true a 
prophet.’ 

‘ An unlucky house for you to come to!’ echoed Augusta, turn- 
ing to him with a sudden suspicion in her face. ‘No; you did 
not say that. You were only unwilling to come. What do you 
mean by this being an unlucky house ?’ 

‘Does it not seem in a fair way to prove so, when you begin 
a kind of upbraiding which I never heard from you before ?’ 

‘ You are always talking in enigmas, Hubert, and I never knew 
any one from whom it was more difficult to get a straight answer. 
I want to know why you call this house unlucky. 

‘ Are you very anxious for an answer ?’ he inquired with a pro- 
voking coolness. 

They were standing face to face by this time. He had not often 
seen his wife so much in earnest. He smiled at her eagerness with 
a somewhat wintry smile. 

‘I am very anxious.’ 

‘Then I will answer you in five words—Because it is not 
mine.’ 

His wife looked at him for a few moments in utter silence, as if 
petrified by surprise. 

‘Because it is not yours, Hubert!’ she repeated. ‘ You call 
this house unlucky because it is not yours! Do you wish me to 
suppose that you are capable of so paltry a sentiment as envy ; 
that you actually envy Sir Francis the possession of Clevedon ?’ 

‘Hardly that. Frank Clevedon is a good fellow enough, and I 
harbour no grudge against him. In point of fact, I rather like him. 
Yet were I disposed to be bitter, this place is very well calculated 
to inspire bitterness. Iam only human, Augusta; status is the 
prize I have worked for, and you know how hard I have worked, 
and how little of what people call the pleasures of this life I have 
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tasted. A man cannot serve two masters: my master has been 
Success, and I have served him well. Yet I think I would rather 
have the position that a good old name, supported by such an es- 
tate as this, gives a man than the best place I am ever likely to 
win at the Bar.’ 

‘That is quite possible,’ replied Augusta, rather contemptu- 
ously. ‘I might like very well to be a duchess; but if my most 
intimate friend happened to be one, I should not envy her her 
strawberry leaves.’ 

‘The cases are not parallel, my dear. There may be pecu- 
liar reasons why I should feel some touch of bitterness about Cleve- 
don.’ 

‘Peculiar reasons! What reasons for bitterness can you pos- 
sibly have in relation to a place that you never saw till ten days 
ago ?’ 

‘ How do you know that I had not seen it before ?’ 

‘ Because you did not say so.’ 

‘I might not care about talking of the place. You know that 
I did not like coming to it—that you brought me here against my 
will.’ 

‘I begin to think Weston was right, and that some associa- 
tion with your stay at Brierwood Farm made this visit painful to 
you!’ 

The dark stern face flushed, and then paled. In spite of the 
mastery which Mr. Harcross had acquired over his emotions, there 
were some home thrusts that made their mark. 

‘I was not thinking of my stay at Brierwood,’ he said, re- 
covering himself promptly. ‘I had seen Clevedon before I saw 
Brierwood.’ 

‘ How singularly uncommunicative you were upon the subject, 
then!’ said Augusta in an offended tone. Never had she felt so 
angry with him; no, not even on the night of their first quarrel. 
It was a smouldering fire, which perhaps had been kindled then, 
and had been fanned into flame by Weston’s insinuations. 

‘I tell you again, it is not a subject I care about discussing. 
By the way, you mentioned Weston Vallory just now, in a manner 
which leads me to conclude that I am indebted to him for this 
afternoon’s unexpected outbreak. Now, Iam not given to threaten- 
ing, but it is only fair to tell you that any interference of that kind, 
and from that quarter, is just the likeliest influence in the world to 
make a life-long breach between us. I know Mr. Weston Vallory 
by heart, and—tolerate him. But let me once see his finger in 
my domestic affairs, and it will be war to the knife between us. 
You would have to make your election between your husband and 
your cousin. It’s hardly worth while prolonging a conversation 
that seems destined to be unpleasant,’ he added after a brief pause. 
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‘I'll go down to the billiard-room and see how the match is get- 
ting on.’ 

He walked towards the door, but Augusta stopped him. 

‘You shall not leave me like that, Hubert,’ her voice tremu- 
lous, her breast heaving with suppressed passion. ‘What do I care 
for Weston Vallory? He is my first-cousin, and he is useful and 
obliging ; but you know that I do little more than—tolerate him. 
But I am not going to be put off in this way. I am determined 
to penetrate the secret of your dislike to this house. I don’t think 
I have a jealous nature, but that there should be a secret between 
you and me is something more thanI can bear. There isa woman 
at the bottom of this mystery, Hubert.’ 

‘ What if I admit tke fact ?’ said Mr. Harcross coolly. 

‘There is a woman concerned in your secret, then!’ cried 
Augusta breathlessly. 

‘Yes. My secret, as you call it, concerns a woman who died 
thirty years ago, and that woman was my mother.’ 

‘Your mother !’ 

‘Yes, Augusta. You have goaded me into this confession, as 
you surprised me into a former one. Heaven knows whether it is 
best for both of us that I should be thus candid; whether we shall 
seem any nearer to each other when you know all that makes the 
brief and bitter story of my life; but since you make this business 
into a grievance, and seem to take the matter so deeply to heart, I 
may as well tell you everything there is to be told. Do you re- 
member the night Sir Francis Clevedon dined at your father’s house 
—the first time you saw him ?’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ murmured Augusta, looking at him with a face full 
of wonder and vague expectancy. ‘ But what can that have to do 
with your secret ?’ 

‘ You remember that on that first meeting you were struck by 
the likeness between him and me, and since we have been here you 
have heard all these frivolous fools babbling about my resemblance 
to the Clevedon portraits.’ 

‘ Of course I have heard them.’ 

‘ And yet the fact has never suggested any idea, any suspicion ? 
You have never so much as wondered whether there might not be 
a reason for so marked a likeness between two men, who are, to all 
appearance, strangers ?’ 

‘What reason could there be ?’ exclaimed Augusta, with a 
frightened look. 

‘That Francis Clevedon’s father and mine were the same.’ 

‘What !’ cried his wife, with unutterable horror. ‘ You are the 
— illegitimate brother of the master of this house ?’ 

‘No; Iwill not take upon myself that stigma. I have no cer- 
tain knowledge as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of my birth. I 
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only know that the man who blighted my mother’s life was Sir 
Lucas Clevedon. I have told you before to-day that I could never 
discover whether he did or did not marry her. There was only one 
man likely to know the truth—that man was Lord Dartmoor, my 
father’s most intimate friend, but he died and made no sign. All 
that I know is, that about a year before my mother’s death, Sir 
Lucas, at Lord Dartmoor’s instigation, sold an estate of some 
value, and settled the purchase-money upon my mother and me. 
Now I do not believe Sir Lucas Clevedon was the kind of man to 
make any such sacrifice without a motive, and that a motive stronger 
than a selfish man’s love. It is quite possible there had been some 
sort of marriage abroad, and that this settlement was the price he 
paid for secrecy. Yet I hardly think if the ceremony had been valid 
—a marriage that would hold water in a law-court—my mother 
would have sold my birthright. I love her too dearly to believe 
that she could be unjust to her child. I love her too dearly to be- 
lieve that she was ever anything less than my father’s wife.’ 

‘And you have never even thought of asserting your rights ?’ 
asked Augusta. 

‘Never. If I have rights, I have no evidence to prove them, 
not so much as the certificate of my birth. Nor do I even know 
where I was born, nor by what name my wretched existence was re- 


‘ corded in the register of humanity. I am not the man to advance 


a claim I could not support, or wantonly to bring dishonour upon 
my mother’s name by dragging the question of my birthright be- 
fore the world. The settlement which my father made was sufficient 
to secure me a good education, and to keep me respectably while I 
waited for my first brief. I owe it to Lord Dartmoor that I began life 
at Harrow and Oxford. I owe it to Lord Dartmoor that I was not 
a shoeless pickpocket, sleeping under the dark arches in the Adelphi.’ 

Augusta Harcross covered her face with her hands and shud- 
dered visibly. She was a woman to whom this kind of thing, this 
doubtful birth, this possibility of naked feet and dark arches, was 
unspeakably horrible. To her, who had been nurtured in the lux- 
urious lap of middle-class prosperity, the thoughts of these degrad- 
ing circumstances were as glimpses of some nethermost gulf, too 
black and deep to be looked into. She covered her face involun- 
tarily, as if by that gesture she would fain have shut out the full 
horror of the situation. That she should have married a man so 
situated seemed to her the bitterest shame that could have befallen 
her—a disgrace from which there could be no recovery. And she 
had chosen him as a man likely to achieve distinction for her—a 
man whose name it would be an honour to bear. Great heavens ! 
what a revelation! Future ages would know of her as the wife of 
Sir Lucas Clevedon’s illegitimate son. Such secrets may be hidden 
for the moment, but leak out in history. 
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‘His brother!’ she said at last. ‘Sir Lucas Clevedon’s un- 
acknowledged son! O, why did you ever bring me here ?’ 

‘It was you who insisted on my coming.’ 

‘Do you suppose that I would have come here if I had known 
this ?’ cried Mrs. Harcross indignantly. ‘ The very name of the 
place would have been detestable to me.’ 

‘If it has become so now we can go away at once,’ replied Hu- 
bert quietly. ‘ There is nothing to hinder us.’ 

‘ And challenge suspicion by the very fact of our going! After 
all the talk about your likeness to these Clevedons, too! I daresay 
there are people who suspect already. It is too horrible to think of.’ 

‘I am sorry I told you this, since the discovery is so painful to you.’ 

‘Painful! You have stung me to the heart. To think of my 
husband in such a position—not daring to acknowledge his own 
brother—a visitor in his father’s house without the right to utter 
his father’s name!’ 

‘It is a pity my parents were not wiser in their generation,’ said 
Mr. Harcross, with a contemptuous laugh. ‘If my mother had 
drowned me in Lake Lucerne, for instance; or if my father had 
dropped me out of the travelling carriage on the edge of some con- 
venient precipice, you would have been spared this humiliation.’ 

‘ Laugh at me as much as you please. But dearly as I have loved 
you, I think I would rather you had died long ago than that I should 
have lived to suffer what I suffer to-day,’ said Mrs. Harcross; and 
with those words she sundered the frail bond that had bound her hus- 
band’s heart with a sentiment which was half remorse, half gratitude. 
His gratitude and his remorseful sense of having wronged her per- 
ished together, as he listened to that ruthless speech. 

‘I do not think there are many wives who would have taken 
‘ such a revelation in such a spirit,’ he replied, with an exceeding 
calmness; ‘ but I do think that your character is the natural out- 
come of your surroundings, and I am hardly surprised. Am I to 
conclude that you wish to remain here until the proposed end of 
your visit ?’ 

‘Certainly. I will do nothing to make people talk.’ 

‘As you please. I came here to gratify you, and shall remain 
until you’re tired. It’s half-past six, I see,’ looking at his watch. 
‘Isn’t it time you began to think about dressing for dinner ?’ 

His quiet tone betrayed no emotion whatever. If he were of- 
fended ever so deeply, she could not tell how much or how little. 
There was no quickened breathing, no unsteadiness of the voice, nor 
the faintest quiver of the firm thin lips. 

‘ Your toilet is such an important business,’ he said; ‘ and mine 
only an affair of half an hour. T’ll. go and smoke my cigar in the 
colonnade while you make your election between pink and blue.’ And 
so they parted ; he to go, as he had said, to one of the stone colon- 
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nades at the end of the house, where he took another solitary prome- 
nade, and solaced his wounded spirit with a cigar. 

‘I’m glad I told her,’ he said to himself. ‘I’m glad she showed 
me her nature in all its nakedness. Great heaven! what a narrow 
selfish soul! Not a thought of my loss, or my dishonour. Only her- 
self—the cheat practised upon herself. I don’t think I ever under- 
stood her thoroughly until to-day. At least I have done with com- 
punction ; I shall feel no more remorse for having contracted an 
engagement I cannot conscientiously fulfil, She only wanted a po- 
sition, and that I have won for her. Loved me! she never can have 
loved me; if she had, she would have flung herself upon my breast 
to-day, and sobbed out her shame for me upon my heart. If I had 
told Grace Redmayne my story! O God! I can see the sweet sympa- 
thetic face lifted up to mine, the tender eyes shining through a mist 
of tears. I can almost feel the touch of the dear dead hands. O, 
my love, my love! you would have perished to save my soul from 
pain; yet your memory is “the worm that dieth not, and the fire 
‘ that is not quenched.”’’ 


Tullion had rather a hard time of it that evening at the toilet 
of her mistress. Mrs. Harcross, although distinguished at all times 
by a bearing which her maid called ‘orty,’ or ‘ stand-offish,’ was, 
for the most part, a lady of even temper. She was too proud to fly 


into a passion with a servant, or betray vexation at the failure of a 
new dress. That omnipresent and mysterious deity called ‘Society’ 
reigned supreme even in Augusta’s dressing-room. She would not 
suffer her maid to see a countenance which she could not present to 
Society. This evening, however, Mrs. Harcross was evidently out 
of sorts. 

‘Why didn’t you order a fire in my room, Tullion?’ she ex- 
claimed, looking contemptuously at the grate with its summer finery 
of paper shavings. ‘On such a miserable day as this, a fire is an 
absolute necessity.’ 

‘I can light it this moment, ma’am, if you like,’ replied the 
dutiful Tullion, ready to speed off in quest of coals and wood. 

‘And smother me with smoke!’ cried Augusta. ‘No, thank 
you. I daresay all these old chimneys smoke abominably. What 
induced you to put out that diamond necklet ?’ she asked, pointing to 
a fiery serpent, coiled on a purple velvet cushion, a chef-d’auvre 
of the jeweller’s art, and her father’s wedding present. ‘Do you 
suppose I am going to parade the contents of my jewel-case every 
evening ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, if I was wrong. But I thought you 
would wear the amber silk and. black lace, and being rather a ’eavy 
dress, it wants the relief of di*monds. You've not worn the amber 
yet.’ 
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‘I hate amber. Every woman with black hair wears amber. 
And the dress with the Maltese flounces is not amber, but maize. 
I wish you would learn to call colours by their right names. You 
can take out my black silk train.’ 

‘ Black silk, ma’am!’ exclaimed Tullion, aghast. ‘ There ain’t 
a death among the crowned heads of Europe, is there, ma’am ?” 

‘ Crowned heads, nonsense !’ 

‘I thought it might be rile mourning, ma’am. You so seldom 
wear black.’ 

‘Pray don’t argue the point, Tullion; I shall wear black silk 
this evening.’ 

It was a petty caprice, no doubt, for so lofty a mind. But 
Mrs. Harcross had conceived a sudden horror of all that finery 
which had been hitherto the chief occupation and delight of her 
days. The treasures of those vast travelling-cases, brimming over 
with silks, and satins, and laces, and furbelows, seemed all at once 
transformed into so much Sackcloth and ashes. Good heavens, was 
she to make herself splendid and conspicuous only to be pointed out 
as the wife of Sir Lucas Clevedon’s natural son? How could she 
tell how many people knew the story of her husband’s birth? This 
Lord Dartmoor who was in the secret might have told his friends 
right and left, and such knowledge spreads like a prairie fire. It 
was not because Mr. Harcross fancied his story unknown that it 
really was so. Half the people who shook his hand and ate his din- 
ners might be familiar with the circumstances of his birth, and might 
secretly despise him. It was like living in an atmosphere of con- 
tempt. : 

So the glittering snake, and two infant snakes, his companions, 
which had coiled themselves into earrings, were put away in their 
velvet beds, and Mrs. Harcross wore a lustrous black silk dress, 
with a train three yards long, over which, when hard pressed by 
Tullion, she consented to wear a tunic of old point lace, which a 
Roman-catholic bishop might have envied. Dressed thus, with a 
knot of scarlet ribbon in her dark hair, and an antique cross of black 
pearls upon her neck, Mrs. Harcross looked more distinguished than 
in a more elaborate costume. 

‘ There’s nothing that don’t become you, ma’am !’ said the maid 
rapturously, as she looped up the tunic with a spray of scarlet ge- 
ranium. ‘Even black, which is so very trying to most brunette ladies.’ 

Mrs. Harcross contemplated herself contemptuously in the che- 
val glass before which she was standing, with the maid on her knees 
at her feet. 

What did it matter how well or how ill she looked? She was 
only the wife of Sir Lucas Clevedon’s illegitimate son. 
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VII. St. PoGRAM’s PALACE AND ST. POGRAM’S-STREET. 


‘VarE to?’ the hansom cabman inquires in an offhand and, as it 
appears to me, not too respectful manner. ‘ St. Pogram’s Palace,’ I 
reply, with the languid but lofty consciousness of having a good 
bourne to give; ‘and look sharp.’ The cabman involuntarily touches 
his hat, and then transfers that touch, through the medium of a 
whip, to his horse. He sets off, let us say from Brompton, at a tre- 
mendous pace; and as he passes the cab-rank at the top of Sloane- 
street, I fancy him signaling in an occultly masonic manner to some 
brother Jehu that he is driving ‘no end of a swell.’ 

He is not driving anything of the kind; and he will find out his 
mistake at the end of the journey, when I pay him a legal eighteen- 
penny in lieu of the fanciful three-and-sixpenny fare upon which he 
inay be reckoning. It is as easy to go to St. Pogram’s Palace, if you 
put yourself in the right groove for going there, as to the Old Bailey ; 
and indeed I rather astonished a cabman in Pall-mall the other even- 
ing by bidding him drive me to the Central Criminal Court. ‘Do 
you mean Noogate ?’ asked the charioteer. ‘ Newgate will do,’ I re- 
plied; and to increase his perplexity, I made him drive through 
Covent-garden-market, and stopping the vehicle by St. Paul’s church, 
I bought a camellia japonica for my button-hole at Mrs. Buck’s in 
the grand avenue. ‘ Now, wot can this cove be a-wantin’ of at the 
Hold Bailey at five o’clock in the hevening vith a vite choker and a 
flower in his coat ?’ the dubious cabman may have muttered to him- 
self. ‘ Vitnesses don’t vear vite chokers, and he can’t be vun of the 
grand jury. P’raps he’s out on bail, and is goin’ to surrender hisself.’ 
Little did the simple-hearted cabman wis that I was bound to the 
Old Bailey sessions-house to eat marrow- pudding with the judges, 
and hobnob with the reverend ordinary. Life is a game at ups and 
downs ; it is full of violent contrasts, and everything depends upon 
circumstances. It was my fortune, during the war in France, to lie 
in gaol one morning and to dine with an ambassador in the evening ; 
and on both occasions I did my best to accommodate myself to 
circumstances. You must do it if you wish to get on in the world ; 
and if you will only get yourself into a properly philosophical frame 
of mind, and take the rough with the smooth, you will find his ex- 
cellency’s chambertin as palatable, in its degree, as the prison gruel, 
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and you will be as much at home at St. Pogram’s Palace as at the 
Old Bailey. 

To the first-named place the cabman swiftly bears me; but I 
must confess that, when I reach the palatial precincts, I am slightly 
doubtful as to the particular door by which I am to make an entrance. 
All TI have known of St. Pogram’s Palace hitherto is that it is a very 
ugly brick building, of immense antiquity and infinite dinginess, at 
the bottom of declivitous St. Pogram’s-street, and that its rear gives 
upon St. Pogram’s Park. Under a clock, I remember, between two 
stunted turrets, which you may see reproduced in, one of Hogarth’s 
pictures of the ‘ Rake’s Progress’—the scene in which young Hopeful 
is arrested on a levée-day, as he is on his way to wait upon royalty 
—there is an archway, passing through which you enter a courtyard 
surrounded by a colonnade and some mean buildings. In that court- 
yard as a boy I used to go at about eleven o’clock in. the forenoon to 
witness the ceremony of ‘ trooping’ the guard, and to lose myself in 
wonderment as to why the Queen’s marshalmen wore those peculiarly 
shiny shakoes, and carried those elaborately gilt batons, and what 
they did when they were not clad in scarlet and gold lace. The entire 
remainder of St. Pogram’s Palace is to me a mystery. 

The cabman evidently knows no more about the place than I do; 
so we are fain, in stress of information, to appeal to a stalwart gre- 
nadier, muff-capped and greatcoated, who is pacing up and down 
with his firelock—I like the old word, all your Enfields, Martini- 
Henrys, and other arms of precision to the contrary—on his shoulder. 
‘ Guards’ mess?’ saysthecabmaninquiringly. ‘Scots Fusilier Guards,’ 
I add, in condescending explanation. ‘Dunno,’ replies the grena- 
dier, presumably (his accent taken into consideration) from Lanca- 
shire. Now here is a dilemma! There seem to be at least fifty 
private doors, all with shining brass plates upon them, and with bell- 
handles on the jambs in the St. Pogram’s-street front of St. Pogram’s 
Palace ; but etiquette forbids me to pull the first top bell that looks 
handy, and ask for the mess of the Scots Fusifier Guards. Why, 
goodness gracious! my summons might be answered by the fifth 
footman of the Dowager Lady Methusalem (widow of Sir Hugh Me- 
thusalem, G.C.B.), to whom, as I read the other day in the news- 
papers, her Majesty has graciously granted the use of apartments in 
St. Pogram’s Palace. We are fortunately extricated from our diffi- 
culty by a judicious policeman, who, I fancy, has been eying us for 
some time, in some uncertainty as to whether I might not be Guy 
Fawkes or Mr. Odger bent upon blowing up St. Pogram’s Palace 
and the British constitution with a keg of petroleum concealed be- 
neath the apron ofthe hansom. ‘ Guards’ mess?’ says the judicious 
policeman; ‘ yes, sir. First turning to the left before you come to 
the stable-yard, cabby. You're just in time. They dine at eight 
sharp, sir.’ And the horal octave chimes from St. Pogram’s clock 
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as the cabman deposits me at a low-browed door in another and 
smaller courtyard, smelling very powerfully of roast haunch of mut- 
ton. 

There is nothing palatial about the door, or about a rickety stair- 
case which I ascend, or a narrow lobby in which I find myself. I 
suppose palaces are bound to smell of roast meat about dinner-time ; 
but I confess that I felt somewhat depressed at not seeing myself 
received by a gentleman usher, or a groom of the stole, or at least 
by a beef-eater. Where are the Queen’s marshalmen? where are the 
gentlemen pensioners? why are they not on duty? I cannot even 
so much as discern a controller of the household, or a member of the 
board of green cloth. Call thisa palace? I declare that I am wel- 
comed by a waiter—a servitor in waitorial black, and with a waitori- 
ally groggy face—whom, unless I am very much mistaken, I have 
met at the London Tavern (Asylum for Asses festival, the Earl of 
Fitz-Moke in the chair); at the check-taker’s turnstile of the pit en- 
trance, Theatre Royal Low-lane; and whom I have seen, with his 
legs hanging over the roof of a hearse, driving merrily from Bromp- 
ton cemetery after the performance of a ‘ black job,’ and his red face 
gleaming among the sable plumes like a poppy in a pine-forest. 

‘Guards’ mess?’ I say to the waiter, somewhat diffidently. ‘ Cer- 
t nly, sir,’ replies the functionary, ‘which I am ’appy to see you 
agin, sir, lookin’ so ’arty. Ah, what a speech you did make at the 
hannual of the Provident Cripples, when your ’elth was proposed in 
consekens of you’re ’avin’ come back from Japan!’ The waiter is a 
little loose in his facts. I was at the Provident Cripples’ annual 
dinner, and my health was drunk; but I had not come back from 
Japan at that precise period. It was from Java, if I remember aright, 
or from Jericho. Stay, it was Gravesend. I feel flattered, however, 
by the waiter’s recognition of me, and have a pleasant sensation that 
we were boys together. 

Vanity! Take physic, pomp. Do not always feel flattered at 
being recognised. To me is given the miserable faculty of long and 
minute remembrance. I remember once being taken over an immense 
gaol. With the governor and the chief warder I tramped up incessant 
spiral staircases and through interminable corridors, and peered into 
innumerable cells, all desperately alike, from their construction to 
their furniture—their barren and cheerless chattels—and from those 
to the garb and mien of their occupants. The keys ofa gaol are all 
alike; the warders have a family likeness; nor should I be surprised 
to learn, that if a collection were formed of the cartes de visite of all 
the prison governors in the United Kingdom, those gentlemen would 
be found to be as facially resemblant to each other as two peas. 
Well, we saw prisoners making shoes, and weaving mats, and plait- 
ing baskets; prisoners brooding over Bibles and Testaments; pri- 
soners munching their beef free from bone, or licking the last drops 
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of gruel from their panikins. There are never any crumbs left after 
a prison meal. I saw one man who was waiting for the flogging 
to which he had been sentenced by the judge at the assizes, and very 
cowed and miserable did that soon-to-be-scourged miscreant look. 
A man downstairs, who on the ensuing Monday, and for the offence 
of breaking-in the head of a gamekeeper with a bludgeon, and so 
killing him, was to be sacrificed at the shrine of St. Partridge—that 
is to say hanged—I was not allowed to see; the clergyman was with 
him. Then I was taken over to the female side, and introduced to a 
very snappish matron, with a bonnet en permanence cocked on the 
top ofa head of which the hair was cut as short as that of a school- 
girl—in the days when schoolgirls had their hair cut short, instead 
of being allowed to wear chignons, and ‘ waterfalls,’ or monstrous 
plaits, or ‘round tires like the moon,’ like the Assyrian women of 
old. There was a time when schoolgirls wore pinafores and short 
skirts and white frilled trousers, and were whipped when they did 
not behave themselves; but Miss Tickletoby’s birch has been long 
since laid up in ordinary, and the bread-and-butter romps of the last 
generation are transformed into precocious pusses, who make eyes at 
the curate, who barely condescend to play croquet, and who are 
wholly above the vulgar exercise of the skipping-rope. 

The snappish matron showed me, somewhat grudgingly, the in- 
terior of a good many female cells; and I noticed that her manner 
of addressing the unhappy inmates was much harsher and more un- 
feeling than that employed by the gaol governor and his warders 
towards the men prisoners. The men spoke to their captives as 
though they had a sense that the captives were only human beings 
who had gotten themselves into a scrape, and that it was simply 
through the infinite mercy of Providence that they, the captors, had 
not gotten into a similar scrape themselves; whereas the snappish 
matron—and I have noticed this with a good many snappish spin- 
sters besides—treated, so far as language went, the degraded but still 
human creatures under her charge as though they were wild beasts. 
It was, ‘Come out here ;’ ‘Stand up;’ ‘ Hold up your head;’ ‘ You’re 
not doing your work right, and you'll be punished, I can tell you,’ 
with similar endearing expressions: whereas to the males the go- 
vernor would say, with a bluff kindness, ‘ Well, my man, how are 
you to-day ?’ or, ‘ Mind you do your work, and it will be all right. 
We don’t allow any shirking here.’ Why is it that women are so 
cruel to women, while they are so infinitely merciful to members of 
the opposite sex? Observe that the ’prentices whom Mother Brown- 
rigge whipped to death and hid in the coal-hole were girls. Had 
they been boys, she might have abated in her tormenting. 

One cell-door I specially remember the snappish matron—after 
peeping through the ‘ inspection hole’ in the iron-bound panel— 
flung wide open, and bade the captive within come out into the lobby. 
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‘ She’s a very bad case,’ she said to me curtly. ‘ Dangerous some- 
times; and.she’d very likely fiy at us like a tom-cat, if we went into 
the cell. Cat,’ she repeated ; ‘ if I’d my way, I’d tie her up and give 
her a dozen with the cat like aman. That would do her good. She’s 
been in the ‘‘ darks” over and over again, and doesn’t care for ’em 
a bit. She’d care for nine stout tails of knotted whipcord over her 
shoulders. That would warm her.’ 

The object of these benevolent aspirations came out as she was 
bidden into the corridor. She was a tall woman, probably young, 
and possibly handsome; but prison discipline had completely suc- 
ceeded in obliterating any signs of youth or comeliness which she 
might have possessed. She had got the prison complexion—the 
muddy pallor resulting from nourishment on gruel, dry bread, a little 
scraggy boiled meat twice a week, and cold water. The lines of her 
form were utterly hidden by the hideous prison dress, and what kind 
of hair she retained on her cropped head was uncertain, since it was 
carefully concealed under an abominable mob-cap. Only there re- 
mained to her a pair of great blue eyes. 

‘ Eighteen months’ hard labour,’ muttered the snappish matron 
to me, ‘and four previous convictions. - She’ll have penal servitude 
for life before she’s done with it. I know you will,’ she went on, 
viciously turning from me to the prisoner, and casting a furious glance 
into the woman’s cell; ‘ you’ve been tearing the flyleaf of your Tes- 
tament again. Your dinner will be stopped again for that. I’m sick 
and tired of reporting you; that I am.’ 

‘T’ll tear up everything I’ve got on,’ said the Bad Case sullenly ; 
‘and I shouldn’t mind tearing out your eyes into the bargain. What 
am I brought out here to be stared at for ?’ 

‘ Insolent and insubordinate language. Third time this week,’ 
was the only comment made by the snappish matron as she made a 
note of the Bad Case’s inquiry in a small memorandum book. 

The great blue eyes continued to stare at me ; and I know not 
why, I was fain to cast my own eyes down. 

‘That will do,’ the snappish matron said after a pause; ‘ go 
back to your cell, No. Twenty-six.’ 

No. Twenty-six sulkily obeyed the command; but as she 
marched back into her dungeon, she turned her mob-capped head 
over her shoulder, and shooting at me a Parthian dart of recognition 
from her great blue eyes, she said, 

‘I know that fellow. What's he in for” 

‘Nothing but her impudence,’ remarked the snappish matron, 
shutting-to the cell-door with a clang, and turning the key as though 
she were wrenching out one of the Bad Case’s double teeth. ‘ No- 
thing but her impudence. Gentlemen who come among such crea- 
tures must expect to hear such things. She’s said worse than that 
to the visiting magistrates. I shall report her for it, of course.’ 
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I did not think it worth while to beg the snappish matron not 
to denounce the Bad Case for special punishment in connection with 
her inquiry as to what I was in for. She was evidently as accurately 
reported as the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. 

You will admit, after this, I trust, that it is not always a flat- 
tering thing to be recognised. This gaol-bird evidently knew me, 
although I could not remember having seen her before in the whole 
course of my life. 

All this while I have been looking at the waiter, and the waiter 
has been looking at me at the top of the landing leading to the 
Guards’ messroom in St. Pogram’s Palace ; and while another waiter 
has taken my hat and helped me off with my greatcoat, the whole 
panorama of my visit to that doleful county gaol has been’ unrolled 
before the eyes of my soul. But a door opens, a cheery voice greets 
me, and the gallant Guardsman who is to be my entertainer grasps 
me by the hand. 

I must not say anything now about our dinner, because that was 
a Real and not an Imaginary performance ; but I may say something 
about St. Pogram’s Palace and St. Pogram’s-street. We are very 
badly off in this country for palaces. France is not so wealthy in 
regal mansions as she was in 1869; but even after the loss of the 
Tuileries and St. Cloud she possesses the Luxembourg and the 
Elysée, Neuilly and Versailles, with the two Trianons, St. Germain 
and Chantilly, Compiégne, and that rare old castle at Pau in the 
Pyrenees, which Monsieur Louis Adolphe Thiers recently so oblig- 
ingly offered as a residence to his Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth. 
The sovereign whom Pio Nono may be supposed to love about as 
dearly as a certain Personage is said to love holy water is, in the 
way of palaces, the most affluent monarch in Europe. Victor Em- 
manuel, king of Italy, isa very Croesus of castles. He has palaces 
in Rome—the Quirinal and Monte Citorio—and sooner or later he 
must have the Vatican and Castel Gandolfo to boot ; he has palaces 
at Milan, at Venice, at Parma, at Naples, at Genoa, at Turin, at 
Modena, at Verona, at Mantua, at Palermo, at Florence, at Ferrara, 
at Bologna, and at Bergamo, in addition to a quantity of country 
houses and shooting-boxes scattered up and down all over Italy. The 
truth is that Victor Emmanuel is the survivor ofa monarchical ton- 
tine, and has become the proprietor of as many palaces as there are 
dethroned dynasties in the peninsula. But how do we stand in re- 
spect to palaces? Our monarchy has endured with but one solitary 
interregnum—the occupation of Cromwell, and even the Protector 
kept up his state at Whitehall and Hampton Court—for a thousand 
years; but Whitehall as a palace exists no longer ; the superb Ban- 
queting House has been converted into a chapel; and on the site, 
perchance, of that ‘ glorious gallery’ in which John Evelyn heard the 
French boy singing love songs, and King Charles playing basset with 
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his courtiers the Sunday evening before his death, there is now a 
- police-station. Hampton Court might be made a really regal resi- 
dence, and the pictures might be advantageously transported to the 
National Gallery or the South Kensington Museum; the public 
would be quite satisfied with being allowed to view Wolsey’s Hall, 
and the privilege of roaming in Bushey Park would quite compensate 
for exclusion from the prim and formal gardens of Hampton Court 
Palace itself—gardens in which I always fancy that I can see William 
the Dutchman walking arm-in-arm with Bentinck or Van Keppel, for- 
tunate Hollanders whose descendants are now anglicised into a Duke 
of Portland and an Earl of Albemarle. The asparagus which William 
. taught Jonathan Swift to cut in the Dutch fashion might have been 
grown in‘ Hampton Court gardens, as well as at Moor Park. I fancy, 
too, that I can see grave Queen Mary pruning the tendrils in the 
great grape-house ; demure ladies-in-waiting behind her, and Bishop 
Burnet, in a silken cassock and a very largé full-bottomed wig, 
standing by with an obsequious smile on his episcopal countenance. 
But Hampton has been thoroughly depalatialised. At present it 
combines the attributes of a second-rate museum and of an asylum 
for decayed members of the aristocracy. . More than one aged and 
infirm scion of the upper classes has likewise found a refuge in St. 
Pogram’s Palace; but let that pass. 

* I don’t know anything about Claremont or Frogmore, except that 
the Court Circular sometimes informs us of the movements of royal ° 
people to and from these mansions. There is a royal lodge too, I 
have been told, in Richmond Park, and one between Greenwich Park 
and Blackheath ; but none of these edifices can properly be called 
palaces. Greenwich, as originally designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
was as noble a palace as Whitehall, and as such was inhabited by 
Charles II.; but it was converted into a hospital for seamen, and 
has now been entirely abandoned to solitude and neglect. There 
are some vestiges of a palace at Richmond, the Sheen where Henry 
VIII. died, but the fragments of the edifice have been let-out as 
private houses, one of which was lately occupied by that world- 
known impresario Mr. E. T. Smith. The little old bed-chamber 
over an archway, where Queen Elizabeth is supposed to have ex- 
pired after dismal lingering, is still fondly believed in by the dwellers 
in the royal village of Richmond. There was a palace at Winchester. 
The last that was heard about it was at the time of the first French 
Revolution, when George III. good-naturedly allowed a number of 
emigrant French bishops and priests to take refuge in his tumble- 
down old house at Winton; but the premises have now been con- 
verted into a barrack, or a prison, or something of that kind. But 
what has become of the palace of the Stuart kings at Newmarket, 
and which was used by the last monarch of the Stuart race who 
ruled over us, Queen Anne? Where is Nonsuch House? where is 
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the royal palace at York ? where that at Canterbury? The Tower 
of London, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon has pleasantly told us—after 
Mr. Brayley and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth had told us the same thing 
—was once a palace, as well as a prison and a fortress; but of the 
palatial portion of the structure not a relic remains. The Pavilion 
at Brighton has been turned into a kind of moral Alhambra Palace 
of Varieties; and goodness only knows who now has the privilege of 
inhabiting old King George’s lodge at Kew, or what has become of 
his marine residence at Weymouth. By this time it may have been 
turned into an Establishment for Young Ladies. Balmoral Castle, 
Osborne House, Sandringham, are, no doubt, all very comfortable 
and luxurious residences; but they cannot, without an abuse of 
terms, be called palatial. Buckingham Palace, which was really hand- 
some when the open courtyard could be seen through the Marble 
Arch, now standing shivering at Tyburn, has been built up so as 
equally to resemble a barrack, an hotel, and a factory. Kensington 
Palace is a big red-brick house, and nothing more; and the same 
may be said of Marlborough House. Our only real, stately, digni- 
fied, regal, venerable palace, is Windsor Castle. As for poor dear 
old St. Pogram’s, it must be considered, from a palatial point of view, 
as simply deplorable. It seems to have been built during the most 
disastrous period of English bad taste in art. Nothing can be done 
with it in the way of improvement, save to improve it off the surface 
of the earth altogether, by pulling it down. By its removal either a. 
magnificent vista might be opened into the park, showing the really 
handsome York, Stafford, and Bridgewater Houses as well; or by 
demolishing Marlborough House as well, a splendid site might be 
secured for the erection of a palace for the Prince of Wales. The 
old right of way for the public into the park by the side of the Ger- 
man chapel would be preserved by the simple expedient of dividing 
the palace into two corps de logis, connected by a covered bridge 
spanning the roadway, just as the Bridge of Sighs connects the Ducal 
Palace at Venice with the Carceri, and as the Romanofski Most con- 
nects the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg with the Hermitage. At 
least the bridge would be an architectural novelty in this country, 
where, as a rule, there is a terrible dead level of monotony and taste- 
lessness. 

But one thing is certain, if not in Real, at least in Imaginary 
London—St. Pogram’s Palace must come down. Its shabby, grimy, 
dingy front is a blot on the scutcheon of a splendid neighbourhood, 
and an insult to the stately club-palaces of Pall-mall. There is no- 
thing venerable, nothing worth preserving about St. Pogram’s, and 
the sooner its dingy bricks are carted away as rubbish the better. 
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‘The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about : 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 
Peace !—the charm’s wound up.’ 
Macbeth. 


In these practical days of railroads and telegraphs, when the winner 
of the ‘ Derby’ is known at Calcutta almost before the bustling 
crowd round the Grand Stand have yet made out the numbers put 
up, we might well imagine that the age of superstition and credulity 
was long past; but with all our advantages of social improvement 
and modern education this is far from being the fact, as is evidenced 
by a case which was recently tried before the magistrates at Scar- 
borough, in which one domestic servant succeeded in getting the 
whole of the wearing-apparel from her fellow-servant, as a consider- 
ation for her good offices in inducing a mythical familiar, whom she 
called ‘ Lord Fell,’ to cure the other’s aunt, who was nearly dying. 
Truth is indeed stranger than fiction ; for an amount of blind credu- 
lity came to light during the hearing of the case which, if put into 
the pages of a novel, would be scouted as the veriest nonsense. 
Even among well-educated people we meet with many superstitions, 
such as not dining thirteen at table, not passing under a ladder, and 
so forth; but it is with country ‘folk-lore’ that we have now most 
to do; and many of the superstitious observances are so quaint and 
so implicitly believed in, that some account of them may not prove 
uninteresting. 

In Lancashire and many other parts of England, the country 
gossips begin to note the omens and cast their spells about a 
child before its birth, and do not let go of the individual even after 
death. For instance, an infallible method of ascertaining the sex of 
an unborn child is to char the blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton 
till two holes can be made in it, a string is then passed through 
them, and is hung over the door of the house, and of whatever sex 
is the person who first enters, the child will be the same. Pursuing 
the infant through the various disorders peculiar to childhood, we 
find that Daffy’s Elixir and Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Sirup may be 
cast to the winds, for there is a magic cure for them all. Ifit has 
the thrush, catch a duck and hold the bill wide open in the child’s 
mouth; the cold breath of the duck will remove the disease (what- 
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ever its merits may be, this certainly appears to be a quack remedy). 
Hooping-cough will never be taken by a child that has ridden on 
a bear (probably because the bear takes the child first). Again, 
roast mouse cures the measles—though some people might imagine 
measles the more preferable of the two; and, finally, children should 
always be weaned on a Good Friday. As the individual grows up, 
the directions for his well-being can be personally attended to, though 
it must require a somewhat retentive memory to bear them all in 
mind. Ifhe eats an egg, a hole must be made in the shell to avoid 
a witch sailing out in it and wrecking ships; if he gets the cramp 
at night, his slippers must be put under the bed, soles upwards. For 
a sty in the eye, a hair must be pulled from a cat’s tail, and rubbed 
over it nine times (no mention is made as to any possible objection 
on the cat’s part). If he sees a white horse he must spit at it, 
irrespective, it is presumed, of any opinion which the rider may 
have on the subject; and if he meets a red-haired woman while 
setting out on a journey, he must turn back. Ifhe hears a singing 
in his right ear, some one is praising him— if in his left, some 
one is abusing him; but here he has his remedy, for, by biting his 
little finger, he can make the evil speaker bite his tongue. The 
individual may now fairly be assumed to havé arrived at man’s 
estate, and likely to take unto himself a partner; therefore, full di- 
rections may be obtained from any gossip versed in folk-lore as to 
the magic influences applicable to courtship in general. In the first 
place, he must never go courting on a Friday; this is such a sine 
qué non in many parts of the north of England, that no village fair 
one will receive her swains on that day. To dream of his lady- 
love, he must stick nine pins into the shoulder-blade of a rabbit, 
and take it to bed with him (it is somewhat difficult to conceive 
how any one could dream at all with such a bedfellow, but c’est 
selon). When he first sees the moon in the new year, he must 
immediately take off one stocking, run to a stile, and under the 
great toe he will find a hair of the same colour as that of his fair 
one that is to be. This is really a very awkward observance, espe- 
cially in a district where stiles are scarce and the country rough : 
fancy Adolphus Fitz-Foppington seeing the moon under these cir- 
cumstances in Regent-street! Now we get to presents and tests of 
affection. The luckiest thing a man can present to his sweetheart is 
the first egg laid by a pullet. Ifthe fire burns brightly when it is 
poked, the absent lover is in good spirits. A girl shelling peas, when 
she finds a peascod with nine peas in it, must lay it on the threshold 
of the kitchen-door, and the first bachelor who walks over it will 
fall in love with her. If a girl is doubtful as to the depth of her lover’s 
affection, she has only to throw an apple-pip into the fire; if it 
cracks, all is well; if not, the sooner she looks out for another help- 
mate the better. When a newly-married couple come home, it is 
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absolutely necessary to their future felicity to bring in a hen and 
make it cackle. We have heard of a good many married households 
where extra cackling was quite superfluous, but perhaps this is in- 
tended as a counter-irritant. 

Of the signs and tokens of death there is no end. The crowing 
of a hen is a sure forerunner, so is also the squeaking of a mouse 
behind a bedstead. Ifa cow breaks into your garden, there will be 
a death in the family within six months; ifa pigeon enters a house, 
a child will infallibly die. When a death takes place, all the doors 
and windows should be unfastened, as in many parts of the country 
it is thought that the first pains of purgatory are inflicted by the 
soul squeezing through the closed doors. We have something like 
this in Swift’s Journey from this World to the Next, where the 
spirits, conversing on their way to the throne of ‘ Micros,’ relate to 
each other how they had to wait till an open door or window in the 
house in which the death had taken place, enabled them to get free 
from it. Every one knows the Celtic superstition of the ‘ fetch,’ or 
appearance of one’s double, being an immediate forerunner of a 
violent death. There are very few of the peasantry, or indeed of the 
better classes, who do not believe firmly in the ‘ Banshee,’ or that 
its wail will not bring death or misfortune to the house near which 
it is heard. There is an old belief that no one can die on a bed 
containing game feathers; and another, that has some amount of 
truth in it, that death must take place at the turn of the tide. 
Shakespeare commemorates this in Madam Quickly’s account of 
Falstaff’s death, ‘a’ parted even just between twelve and one, even 
at turning o’ the tide.’ Dickens too, in David Copperfield, makes 
old Barkis’s spirit go out with the tide. These are some of the 
most common beliefs and superstitions which are to be found in 
England. To turn now to a more distant and less enlightened 
country: the observances among the Chinese are the more extra- 
ordinary from their being carried out under the sanction of religion. 
No Chinaman will open a shop, marry a wife, without first ‘ chin 
chinning Joss,’ as it is termed, and casting lots to see if the ‘ gods’ 
are propitious or otherwise. The method of carrying this out is as 
follows: each temple in China has belonging to it about a hundred 
stanzas of poetry relating to a variety of subjects; each stanza is 
numbered and printed on a separate piece of paper; in addition to 
this, there are a quantity of lots made of bamboo slips about eight 
inches long, and corresponding to the number of stanzas, and refer- 
ring to them by number. The individual who wishes to make 
application to the ‘ god’ presents himself before his image on his 
knees, and after performing the ‘ro-too,’ by touching the ground 
with his head nine times, states his name and residence, the object 
of his inquiries, and, whether on his own or another’s account, he 
then takes a bamboo tube containing the lots, and shakes it gently 
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before the idol until a slip falls to the ground. He then rises from 
his knees and picks up this slip, and places it so that the ‘ god’ can 
see the number of the lot written on it; he then takes two pieces of 
wood, each. having a round and a flat side, called a ‘ kapue;’ after 
passing these through the incense, he tosses them into the air before 
the idol, if they fall so that both round sides are uppermost, the 
answer is negative and everything is unpropitious; if they fall with 
one round and one flat side up, the answer is in the affirmative, and 
the man may go-on his way rejoicing. When a Chinaman dies, and 
his bereaved relatives wish to communicate with him, a medium is 
employed. These mediums are females, and are of two classes. 
One of them professes to obtain and transmit the news required, by 
means of a very diminutive image made of the ‘wood of the willow 
tree. The image is first exposed to the dew for forty-nine nights, 
when after the performance of certain ceremonies it is believed to 
have the power of speaking. 

The image is laid upon the stomach of the woman to whom it 
belongs, and she by means of it pretends to be the medium of com- 
munication between the dead and the living. She sometimes sends 
the image into the world of spirits to find the person about whom 
intelligence is sought; it then changes into an elf or sprite, and os- 
tensibly departs on its errand. The spirit of the person enters the 
image, and gives the information sought after by the surviving rela- 
tives. 

The woman is supposed not to utter a word, the message seem- 
ing to proceed from the image. The questions are addressed to the 
medium, the replies appear to come from her stomach ; there is pro- 
bably a kind of ventriloquism employed, and the fact that the voice 
appears to proceed from the stomach undoubtedly assists the delu- 
sion; any way, there are scores and scores of these mediums im- 
plicitly believed in, and widows who desire to communicate with 
their deceased husbands, or people who desire any information about 
a future state, invariably resort to their aid. 

Another class of women, who pretend to be able to obtain infor- 
mation from or about the dead, proceed in a very different manner : 
when their services are called into requisition, a table is covered with 
three sticks of lighted incense placed upright, with two lighted 
candles, a censer, and a small quantity of boiled rice ; seated by these 
things, the medium inquires the name and surname of the deceased, 
and the precise time of death, and then bows her head upon the 
table, so as to conceal her face, muttering in a loud voice a sort of 
incantation ; those who desire news of their dead relative draw near, 
and wait amid the most solemn silence the moment when the spirit 
ofthe dead shall rush into the medium, and enable her to communi- 
cate to them the news of 


‘The unseen world beyond.’ 
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After giving a certain number of answers to the questions, con- 
tortions of apparent agony begin to rack the medium, generally cul- 
minating in a violent fit of retching, after which, the spirit of the 
dead having departed, she speedily becomes herself again. 

A most curious Chinese custom is that of releasing spirits of the 
departed from hell. If a medium reports to the survivors of any one 
deceased that their relative is gone to the regions of everlasting 
punishment, it at once becomes their bounden duty to endeavour to 
release him from his pains. 

With this object certain priests are consulted, who provide five 
common earthen tiles, which are placed on the ground, one in the 
centre and four at the corners; in the midst are placed a number of 
images of persons cut out of paper, and some mock money—the tiles 
represent hell, and the paper images # portion of its occupants. Each 
priest then takes a kind of staff in his hand, and they solemnly 
walk round repeating formulas, and after a time the mock money is 
set fire to, and the instant it is consumed each tile is broken by 
blows from the staves, and each priest seizes and rushes off with as 
many of the paper figures as he can grasp, the attendants beating 
gongs and firing crackers to frighten the devil away, should he at- 
tempt to follow them. 

After this burglarious effort on the part of the priests the rela- 
tives are quite satisfied that the departed one is out of limbo, or if 
‘he isn’t that’s his look-out, as they have done all they can. 

We all know how common superstition is among the Norwegians 
and Germans generally. Not a mountain but has its gnome, not a 
stream or an element of any kind but has its spirit; not a cold night 
passes without certain viands being placed outside each homestead 
for the regalement of Nipo, the demon of frost, and no doubt much 
appreciated by him (or some one else), for they are nearly always gone 
in the morning. 

Take what country you will, whether east or west, north or 
south, and we find that ‘ magic lore’ has its sway nearly always over 
a certain portion of the people. The teachings of religion are not al- 
ways turned to, but the lower orders hail with delight anything mys- 
terious, and in spite of what education has done and may do, there 
will always be some belief in ‘ Signs and Tokens.’ 

C. F. F. WOODS. 
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A LIFE’S LOVE 


BY THE REV. M, G. WATKINS, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘ AN M.D.’S TALE,’ ‘ A ROMANTIC 
INCIDENT,’ ETC. 


In Two Parts :—Parr I. 





CHAPTER I, AN ENGLISH INTERIOR, 


Or all things on a May morning commend me to fishing; not to 
watching your float on a muddy pond, sitting ‘ dully sluggardised,’ 
as Shakespeare has it, in a punt that smells as vilely of yesterday’s 
catch as a Dogger-Bank smack. Mine be the fly-rod of my heart, 
light as a girl’s thoughts, pliant as the lissome figure of sweet seven- 
teen ; and let me wander on a day like this down Hayes Brook. How 
cheerily the stream floats on, breaking into laughing ripples round 
this corner, almost asleep in the shade of those bulrushes, but dart- 
ing swiftly by the next reach as if ashamed of itself for loitering ! 
Me judice, cricket is hateful until June. You are no sooner at 
the wicket, with your eye well in, just beginning to make runs, when 
a lashing shower comes ; off the men scamper to the tent ; you must 
liquor-up while waiting for a lull, and when it comes at last, the 
first ball takes your middle stump. Somehow or other the weather 
is never fickle in May by Hayes Brook. I wonder if it runs through 
those hills, bluer than Rowbotham ever painted in this midday glow, 
to the happy valley of Avilion, where never rages elemental war. 
Ah, what a lovely bit of colour is that! Those flaunting yellow 
irises contrast so well with the deep crimson. 

‘ Shade of Walton, Ihave missed him!’ Hitherto Harry Dundas 
had been dreamily soliloquising—as the true angler is wont to do— 
in the meadow-paths edging Hayes Brook. Now he is wide awake, 
long before the circling ripples have died out where a crafty trout 
had sulkily flapped his tail, disgusted with the sham fly that had 
lured him from his lair behind the willow stump. He knew it was 
no manner of use trying any farther seductions there, so passed on 
to where the flags rustled gently over a deeper pool. Stealthily the 
line flutters over the water, and the tail-fly gently stirs its glassy 
surface and hovers for an instant ere the other flies descend. 

Nettled at his clumsiness by the willow, Harry puts forth his 
skill here to some purpose. Before the instant ends, a perceptible 
shadow darts from the flags and seizes the fluttering gnat; simul- 
taneously Dundas moves his wrist, and away down the pool with a 
whirr and a splash dashes the trout, like a greyhound from its leash. 
The steel is safe in its palate, and after a smart struggle he capitu- 
lates, and is lifted out in the angler’s landing-net. 

Szconp Serres, Vou. VIII. F.8. Vou, XVIII. Z 
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‘A pound and a half at least,’ observes Dundas as he wipes his 
brow. ‘ Not so bad, considering what a glare there is on the water 
at present.’ 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Dundas. That was very prettily done. 
The rector himself might envy your scientific throw.’ 

Startled at these words, uttered in a merry tone, the angler 
turned and saw two ladies watching him from a stile on the oppo- 
site bank, where the brook made a sudden bend. 

‘ Very glad to see you once more, Miss Janet. What a lovely 
day you have chosen for your walk, Miss Marshall! Let me doff 
my cap before the two nymphs of the brook.’ 

‘ Pray, don’t,’ said the younger lady saucily; ‘you might have a 
coup de soleil, the sun is so hot. You will not do much more good 
till the afternoon now, so you had better escort us home to lunch.’ 

‘Delighted—that is to say, if home means to your father’s 
chateau margaux! But how come you, Miss Janet, to know so 
much about fly-fishing ?’ continued the young man, as he wound up 
his tackle. 

‘0, she has been taking lessons yesterday from Mr. Stone,’ re- 
plied Miss Marshall. ‘ Lady Hayes never sends clergymen tickets 
for fishing here till Lent ends, so our worthy rector has been indem- 
nifying himself for this enforced self-denial most vigorously since 
Easter. Janet met him by the Globe preserves yesterday.’ 

‘I wish I had been in his place,’ said Dundas, ‘ to have had the 
honour of teaching the gentle art to your sister.’ 

‘I should not have profited equally by your lessons, and should 
only have caught your easy habit of wasting time. Iam almost 
broiled while I have been talking to you, and poor Hester is so 
hungry that we had better go on and leave you to follow,’ returned 
Janet. ‘Ifwe had only met Mr. Stone again to-day, we should 
have been half way home by this time.’ 

Dundas answered this sally by retiring a few yards and clearing 
the brook at aleap. This, though not so wide as Christopher North’s 
celebrated feat at Oxford of jumping the Cherwell, was yet quite 
enough to restore him to Janet’s good graces. Ladies, especially 
if they are young, value, at what moralists doubtless deem a dispro- 
portionate estimate, the display of bodily strength on the part of 
one of the opposite sex. So in great spirits the three crossed the 
meadows towards Langton House. Through a belt of firs they passed 
into the shrubbery, and emerged by a fernery arranged with exquisite 
taste. 
‘Look at these pretty varieties, Mr. Dundas!’ exclaimed the 
elder lady. ‘ Here is Cambricum, and that gem Lastrea cristata.’ 

‘In my poor judgment,’ he replied, ‘ fern varieties, which are 
more or less of monstrosities after all, are never comparable to 
nature’s simpler and normal forms. These are certainly beautiful 
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because uncommon ; but their beauty strikes me as resembling the 
artificial charms of manner and sentiment which an artless girl ac- 
quires from society.’ 

‘In short, you prefer the ordinary graces of ferndom, and utterly 
despise art and skill,’ said Janet. ‘ Well, a queen of curds and cream 
is not difficult to find, to follow up your comparison, only I fear they 
are not so romantic as the name sounds, having generally very red 
hands and being apt to bawl at their kine.’ 

‘ When I take to the gentle swain’s crook,’ he returned, ‘I shall 
know where to seek an appropriate shepherdess.’ 

‘I positively shiver for you both,’ laughed Janet. ‘ Fancy pro- 
posing at ‘‘five o’clock in the morning,’ at all events philandering 
at that frightful hour even in May, as seems from Claribel’s song to 
be the proper thing !’ 

‘A modern Paris ought to be told when he seeks his Aunone to 
choose more seasonable hours. Mr. Stone,’ he continued with a 
smile, ‘ knows it already.’ 

Janet blushed, and her sister observed: ‘ Here comes Bell with 
some wonderful tale. Well, has my pony at last leapt the hedge 
to get at the peas ?’ 

‘Noa, miss,’ replied the old gardener, touching his hat; ‘ but 
Mister John has just comed whoame.’ 

They hurried on, and entering through the conservatory, stepped 
under a bower of jasmine and roses into the dining-room, where 
were assembled at lunch Mr. Marshall, a country squire devoted to 
petty sessions and bad puns; his wife, a comely matron whose face 
beamed with good-nature ; the ‘ Mister John’ aforementioned, dusty 
with travel ; and a companion whom he hastened to introduce to his 
sisters as Captain Gibbs, a tall and athletic man with a huge beard 
and moustache. All this time I have never described the Misses 
Marshall, but the talk is much too animated for it to be done 
now. 
‘Glad to see you again, Dundas,’ said John. ‘ Many trout in 
the Brook this year ?’ 

‘A good many, thanks to your father sending that poacher, 
Burke, to prison.’ 

‘ Tll-omened name Burke for a poacher, isn’t it, Captain Gibbs?’ 
laughs their entertainer. ‘Burke and Hare ever since that bad busi- 
ness at Edinburgh have been inseparably connected.’ 

‘Do finish that execrable joke, papa,’ exclaimed Janet ; ‘ and 
say of Hare’ (of course making game of him) ‘ that he was rightly 
enough jugged when he was imprisoned for his evil deeds.’ 

‘A truce to it all,’ Mrs. Marshall breaks in. ‘Mr. Dundas, you 
will stay and dine? Mr. Stone is coming.’ 

‘Thanks, but my present costume is hardly fit for dinner, and 
I must beat Miss Janet at croquet this afternoon.’ 
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‘ Very well, then it is settled that you stay. We will send over 
to Milldale for your carpet-bag.’ 

‘Is croquet still in existence down here, Miss Marshall ?’ asked 
the Captain of Janet. 

‘ Still! We are not inclined to desert our favourites down here, 
Captain Gibbs, as we will show you after lunch—that is to say,’ 
she archly continued, ‘if you are not afraid of playing with the 
aborigines down here, as if Langton were the end of the world !’ 

‘ For my part,’ says Dundas, ‘all my world is at Langton.’ 

‘ Very well,’ exclaimed Hester (as we will call the elder Miss 
Marshall), ‘ Captain Gibbs, papa, and I will take Janet, you, and 
John.’ 

And a right tough game it was, ending in the utter discomfiture 
of Janet’s side. The Captain was irresistible, calculating each stroke 
in an instant, looking at least three strokes ahead, and seldom or 
never missing a ball; qualities invaluable in a croquet-player. Janet’s 
colour deepened as the interest culminated, while her large violet 
eyes flashed with animation as she cast out right and left her brilliant 
jeux @esprit, and the merry dimples of her saucy mouth came and 
went at every sentence, as the light flashes on summer waves. Tall, 
lithe, and elegant in figure, with long white hands and delicate flaxen 
hair, she never looked better than on the croquet-lawn. Dundas 
and the Captain drank deep and dangerous draughts of her beauty. 
The former had long known and loved her with a fervour which he 
could not but deem reciprocal. As for Captain Gibbs, perhaps he 
only shared the usual fate of those who fluttered round her, in being 
burnt to the quick with her winsomeness. 

It fell to Dundas’s lot to take Hester Marshall in to dinner. 
There was a great contrast in the sisters’ beauty: Hester had more 
intellect in her dark lustrous eyes, and altogether more reticence of 
character than the merry Janet. Like the rose-bud which nestled 
in the folds of her simple coiffwre, her emotions withdrew somewhat 
from the public gaze, but were all the truer and finer when once 
discovered. Of the one you would say, that she required a long and 
arduous winning; Janet at once carried you into captivity by the 
mere witchery of her charms. Dundas talked of the Academy, which 
he had seen two days before. Millais’s parting of the Roman soldier 
from his Keltic love was the picture of that year. ‘It reminds me 
in the lady’s weird beauty,’ he said, ‘ of Titian’s Bella Donna in the 
Vatican.’ 

‘ But surely her fixed look and stern expression must be exagge- 
rated, from what I have heard of it. Women cannot wear such a 
perfection of stoicism at such a moment.’ 

‘ Some grand heroic souls amongst them can,’ he replied. ‘ You 
cannot fancy Boadicea or—or—Queen Elizabeth melting into Cleo- 
patra or Fair Rosamond’s bursts of affection.’ 
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‘ As for the latter, we women are not proud of her; her conduct 
to Mary of Scotland showed that she had no heart; and as for Boa- 
dicea, you cannot tell how she broke down in private, as so many 
other martyred women have had to do at all times.’ 

‘ Ah, yes! I believe you women all like what you call the luxury 
of a good cry.’ 

‘ That depends on its cause; but no one could ever fancy the 
Keltic lady of the picture warming into an anxious look, much less 
shedding a tear.’ 

‘ For my part,’ said Dundas, ‘I hope no woman will ever shed 
tears for me; I don’t believe I am worth one, and I like the heroic 
conception of Millais’s, and of art generally, better than the heroics 
of common life—scenes, reproaches, tears, hysterics.’ 

‘I do not think, Mr. Dundas,’ replies Hester with a slight blush, 
‘that you would ever give occasion for these weaknesses.’ 

‘Ah!’ he returns with a mouthful of oyster-patty, ‘my heart, 
like my mouth, is too full to thank you for the compliment.’ 

As for Mr. Stone, he was fully occupied in detailing to Mrs. 
Marshall the enormities of a vestry-meeting in the neighbouring 
parish, which had actually closed the church-doors on its own parson. 
After much mutual commiseration, that topic ended by the good old 
lady’s exclaiming, ‘ I don’t know what the church will come to soon!’ 
the platitude which most naturally suits such an anecdote on such 
an occasion. 

‘I wish,’ remarked the Captain, ‘that a new Act of Uniformity 
could be passed to compel parsons to shorten their sermons.’ 

‘And yet many officers are actually invading our pulpits and 
themselves preaching,’ returns Mr. Stone. 

‘ They ought rather to invade the bishops’ thrones,’ chimes in 
the worthy host ; ‘a charge ought to make them feel quite at home ! 
ha! ha!’ 

When the men entered the drawing-room, Dundas sauntered up 
to Janet, who sat behind a huge bouquet of exotics, and took his 
place beside her. 

‘Ah, Miss Marshall, what a jolly time we had of it last com- 
memoration! Do such felicities come twice in a lifetime ?’ 

‘ Judging from your yawn, I should say that you would not care 
that they should come again.’ 

‘Shall I ever forget that last waltz ?—at least, if you can,’ he 
replied, ‘I never can. Ask the sun to forget the roses rather, or 
the moon to cease to drown the Isis in her own silver beams.’ 

‘I declare you are quite poetic to-night.’ 

‘No wonder, when I am near such a-vision of beauty.’ 

‘ Yes, it is a sweet group of gloxinias; and what a lovely fringe of 
the crimson-leaved dracsna they are set in!’ says Janet with well- 
affected calmness. 
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‘ How can you jest at the ruin you have caused! Ah, Miss 
Marshall, shall we not end suspense to-night? Say, Janet! if I ask—’ 

‘ Hullo, Dundas, old boy!’ calls out John, ‘ what do you say to 
some music? Here is Hester ready with the overture to Lucretia at 
the piano ; where’s your flute ?’ 

Under cover of the melody, Captain Gibbs took his place; and if 
he had been charmed at croquet with Janet’s grace, he was enchanted 
now with her conversation, always animated as it was, often sparkling. 

‘ So you are passionately fond of waltzes, Miss Marshall ?—that 
means that you can outdance even a young ensign.’ 

‘ Whenever my partner halts to take breath, I tell him mine is 
the spirit of the Laureate’s brook— 


‘Men may come, and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever.’ 


‘ Ah! you should have lived in Scandinavia ; there was perpetual 
hunting for the men in its Walhalla, and, by parity of reasoning, I 
make no doubt that the happy fair ones there floated through the 
mazes of a dreamlike waltz that perpetually renewed itself in doubly 
sweet strains.’ 

‘ What a romantic conception! and you, Mr. Stone, you might 
have joined us as a dancing dervish !’ 

- ‘When I am allowed to hand you to the piano for a song,’ ex- 
claimed the gallant clergyman, ‘I find that dancing attendance upon 
you is sufficient happiness for the present.’ 

‘Very well; I have not courage enough to plead a cold this 
lovely weather, so for once I will gratify you.’ 

And she sang Marguerite’s Soliloquy while putting on Faust’s 
earrings in Gounod’s entrancing opera, with such depth of taste and 
feeling that the Captain, the clergyman, and Dundas were alike 
rapturous in their admiration. The Captain resumed his place by 
her side when Janet sat down, plying her with small talk, and de-. 
lighted at her replies, if one might judge from the marked attention 
he paid her. Meanwhile John and his mother were discussing a 
proposal for a fishing party on the following Friday. 

‘I say, Gibbs,’ called out the former, ‘what do you say to a 
day at the Pavilion water? It is a large sheet in my father’s 
woods, some six miles off. They are going to let off the water on 
Friday ; we might take luncheon—the girls would go with us; eh, 
Janet ?—and have a picnic.’ 

‘The very thing,’ exclaimed Hester, ‘if this weather would only 
continue !’ 

‘I will give up the board of guardians that day,’ chimed in Mr. 
Marshall; ‘there was only Ferrers there with me last week, and I 
fancy that we were both of us too much bored to try it again at 
present.’ 
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‘I shall be very happy to go,’ said the Captain, smoothing his 
moustache. ‘I suppose you will take some fine pike ?’ 

‘ Probably there will be one or two good ones. Dundas, you can 
come over for Friday ?’ 

‘ Delighted,’ replied he, with a look at Janet which the Captain 
did not like, particularly when the latter smiled and began capti- 
vating her old lover by the fireplace with a long string of questions 
she wished answered relating to her aviary. 

‘ Good-night then, Captain Gibbs,’ said Mrs. Marshall. ‘I hope — 
John will find you some amusement till Friday, and then we ladies 
will have our turn to be amused at the Pavilion water.’ 

‘ Good-night, Miss Marshall ;’ and with marked politeness he 
held the door for Janet, as Dundas and her mother passed out 
chatting. 

Hester and Mr. Stone were talking over the new certificated 
mistress, and the former lingered a moment to hear about her 
powers of maintaining discipline. 

‘Ah, Miss Marshall,’ exclaimed Dundas as he met Janet in the 
hall on leaving her mother, ‘are you not going to wish me good- 
night ?’ 

She started and blushed; for she had not seen him, and had 
been thinking as she passed on of the Captain’s empressement in 
shaking hands, and of his earnest looks during the evening. 

‘ We have known eaeh other too long for you to ask such a cruel 
question, have we not ?’ and she put her hand in his. 

‘Janet, good-night, and all good fairies watch you !’ and he re- 
tained her hand. ‘Give me a tender thought sometimes.’ 

‘Can you doubt me?’ she said softly, suffering her lover to retain 
his prize. 

‘ You don’t know how often I see you in my dreams, or you 
would not waste a thought on others.’ 

‘ You ought not to “speak so,’ and she hastily drew back ; ‘ our 
long acquaintance should have taught you better.’ 

‘You are not offended? Pardon my vehemence, Janet! ’twas 
only the excess of my love ;’ and he tried to take the soft little hand 
once more. 

‘ Now, then,’ and her father’s voice was heard loudly from the 
drawing-room, ‘what do you think of making a move, Captain, to 
the billiard-room ?’ 

‘Hush ! there are the men coming !’ and Janet caught his hand, 
gave it one squeeze, and ran upstairs, leaving Dundas disconsolate, 
but turning ere she disappeared to fling him a smile. 

‘What a girl she is!’ he reflected, as the men joined him ; ‘ by 
Jove, that last look was worth a king’s ransom !’ 

He went on to the billiard-room, and as Mr. Stone had now left, 
the four men settled down to whist and cigars. 
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‘ Half-crown points, eh, Dundas ?’ said Mr. Marshall. 

‘ Quite agreeable.’ 

And they cut for partners. The host and Dundas were pitted 
against John and the Captain. The latter had a run of luck, seemed 
never at a loss for trumps, and backed-up his partner’s play, which 
was never brilliant, so successfully, that they easily vanquished their 
opponents. 

Then they changed sides, John and Dundas being together. 
Still the Captain’s wonderful luck clung to him, and they ended 
tolerably late in the small hours by paying their adversaries more 
than either cared to lose. The host was radiant. 

‘I say, Jack, your playing has not improved of late ; we country 
fellows can tackle you, though you are fresh from Boodle’s.’ 

‘ Fortune, sir, is a confounded jade,’ said he in a disgusted tone 
as he flung away his cigar end. ‘Now, Dundas, let me show you 
to your room, if you won’t try another tumbler.’ 

Dundas did not say much till they reached his room, when he 
suddenly emerged from a brown study. 

‘Come in here, John. Where did you pick up the gallant Cap- 
tain ?’ 

‘ What, Gibbs ? O, I met him in a man’s rooms in Jermyn- 
street several times; he has seen a good deal of the world, and 
has, been serving last in the Canada mounted police. He is an en- 
thusiastic shot, and tells better tiger stories than any fellow I ever 
knew.’ 

‘ Did you ever play with him before ?’ 

‘Not I. We have been to Greenwich once or twice, and I saw 
him once at Lady Clellan’s drum. That is all I know of him. He 
wanted some fishing, so I brought him down here for a few days.’ 

‘ Did you notice his twist ?” 

‘ Ah, he’s not a bad fellow at his knife and fork !’ 

‘No, no, you mistake me; did you see his neat play ?’ 

‘Does my pocket feel lighter than it did? Yours can answer 
that question too.’ 

‘I say, Jack ; I saw—but a man may speak his mind here, eh ?’ 

‘ Walls have ears, but certainly not in my father’s house : what 
on earth do you mean? I am horribly sleepy. Good-night, old 
fellow !’ and he passed out. 

‘Jack, here!’ Dundas seized his hand, and whispered: ‘I saw 
the gallant Captain mark the aces with his thumb-nail. Jack, we 
have been done. Mind what you are about with him. Good-night, 
don’t kick me to-morrow !’ and he slammed the door. 

‘ Whew-ew!’ whistled long and low the astonished John as he 
stood in the passage running his fingers through his hair, the 
mellow light of morn dimming his candle and showing his pale face ; 
‘ Whew-ew!’ Then he sought his bed. 
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CuaprTer II. 
BEWARE OF WHITE WAISTCOATS. 


NExT morning Captain Gibbs was radiant. Attired in a white 
waistcoat, and bearing in his buttonhole the first rose-bud of the year, 
he stepped through the breakfast-room window in time to salute the 
ladies when they came downstairs. He had taken a turn in the shrub- 
beries, and even inspected the poultry-yard, and was engaged in an 
animated conversation respecting the merits of Black Spanish hens 
as partridge nurses with Mr. Marshall, when Dundas and John en- 
tered the room, looking, sooth to say, unrefreshed by their short 
slumbers. He greeted them merrily, and kept the party amused till 
the arrival of the post-bag; an interval which is occasionally as un- 
pleasant at breakfast as the space between the removal of the courses 
at dinner. There had been a debate in the House the previous 
evening on the confederation of our North American provinces; and 
the Captain was able, from having seen service in Canada, to relate 
anecdotes on the feelings the natives bore to our rule, which natur- 
ally passed into recitals of elk-hunting on snow-shoes, and an adven- 
ture of which he had been the hero; and all this amused the ladies 
while John and his father opened their letters. Dundas could not 
but think the Captain charming: he was pleasant, social, chatty, at 
his ease, leading the conversation, interesting Janet more than he 
cared to see, and even distracting Hester’s attention, as Dundas in 
desperation tried to engage her in speculations on the new bedding- 
plants. He fancied he must have been mistaken in his suspicions 
last night ; it was impossible that a man of such frank soldier-like 
bearing could have descended to cheating at cards. Then he began 
to be uncomfortable for having communicated his ideas on the point 
to John Marshall. Few fellows like having their friends calum- 
niated, and with such an accusation as he had made against the 
Captaifi !—it was lucky that John had not called him out. He 
looked across the table at that worthy; but he was immersed in his 
correspondence, and only ceased reading at times to investigate still 
more closely the inside of a pigeon-pie. Evidently he was thinking 
of anything rather than Harry’s alarming statement made to him in 
such an unceremonious manner last night. Doubtless he had for- 
gotten all about it; John always was unsuspicious, might he not 
say empty-headed? Perhaps he thought the copious libations of 
the billiard-room might have had their effect upon his, Harry’s, 
senses. That was a still more intolerable thought to him. At any 
rate, he could behave as usual, say nothing more on a subject he 
heartily wished now that he had never broached, and keep his eye 
on the Captain. It is so much easier too, he reflected, to make 
such an accusation than to verify it. On his way down to break- 
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fast he had slipped’ into the billiard-room, and slyly opening the 
bookcase drawer, had examined the packs of cards used the previous 
evening. Keenly did he scrutinise them in the balmy morning air, 
with the bright sunshine at the open window falling full upon their 
backs ; but no more traces of marking or scratches were discernible 
than would be discovered on any others after a night’s play. Clearly 
he had been a suspicious fool, and the least said about it all the 
better. 

‘I say, Gibbs,’ observed John, ‘tell the girls that story about 
the Minnesoota Lake now you are speaking about snow.’ 

‘O, it is nothing,’ said he, looking grave; ‘ perhaps too it hardly 
suits so sunny a morning. May I give you some more marmalade, 
Miss Marshall ?’ 

‘ After you have told me the story,’ replied Janet: ‘do you not 
know that that is the only way of appeasing a woman’s curiosity?’ 

‘Well, if you will, you shall have the tale, which actually hap- 
pened; but it is a sad one—indeed I am the survivor in the very 
painful incident to which it relates, so you will let me tell the story 
impersonally. A. went out on a snow-shoe expedition after deer with 
B., and it was to last a week or so. Coming to the Minnesoota 
Lake on the third day, they exchanged their snow-shoes for skates 
as the ice was tolerably clear. As they neared an island known to 
be a ‘ yard’ where moose congregated (assembled, that is, for winter 
quarters), B. skirted the other side, while A. remained patiently on 
this one waiting for the crack of the other’s rifle, when he was im- 
mediately to single out his own victim as the terrified herd escaped. 
A. remained at his post till half an hour passed by; then he waited 
another half hour, till his blood congealed, and the chattering of his 
teeth was the only sound that broke the intense and awful silence 
which characterises the great woods in winter. At length he fol- 
lowed his companion’s trail. He skated a hundred yards on the other 
side of the brushwood which edged the island’ (and here the Cap- 
tain’s voice faltered); ‘he came suddenly to a round hole thinly 
skinned over with ice. You can guess the rest, Miss Marshall ; 
but you can never tell what A.’s feelings were, and I hope you may 
never experience anything in the remotest degree resembling them. 
My unhappy friend was lost, drowned in a moment, and his body 
drawn under by the onward set of the lake.’ 

‘How very dreadful, Captain Gibbs !’ exclaimed Janet, with a 
tear suffusing her eyes. ‘ Was B. young, or an old man ?’ 

‘ Twenty-three, Miss Marshall, and engaged to a young lady 
at the cantonments, who became distracted when the intelligence 
was brought to her.’ 

‘Poor thing! but how did A. get home ?’ 

‘Pray excuse A. if he really does not know how that horrid week 
passed.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said John, ‘A., as you call him, passed through what 
would have killed most men fifty times over. He knew nothing of 
the country; his unfortunate friend had gone down with the only 
compass they possessed, and all the tobacco and matches. A. was 
at least thirty miles, as the crow flies, from home. He was well- 
nigh starved to death, to say nothing of the horror of his situation, 
and the loss of his friend in such a fearful manner. He could only 
shoot one willow-grouse during the whole week during which he 
wandered in the woods, till at length by a circuitous route he stum- 
bled back, footsore, blind from the snow-blink, and very near the 
confines of insanity. He had caught two ermine in snares made of 
the hairs of his own beard (which, as you see, is somewhat long), and 
they, together with the grouse and the young shoots of the willow, 
were his only food, till, like a much-enduring hero who will never 
give in, he was found eight days after the occurrence fainting and 
frost-bitten on the verge ofthe cantonments. The brain-fever which 
followed was also weathered successfully, and I am glad to say A. 
never looked in better health than does Captain Gibbs at present.’ 

Janet’s looks were full of sympathy and admiration as her bro- 
ther ended, and the Captain acknowledged the compliments he had 
paid him. Again Dundas saw her face, and made his determination 
accordingly. He could not stand the house while Gibbs was there. 
Because chance had never granted to him to be more ofa hero than 
to pull in the winning eight at Henley, Janet forsooth must bestow 
all her admiration on the first real hero, though quite a stranger, 
whom she met. It was too bad, considering what she had been to 
him and how long they had been intimate with each other. 

Accordingly, after lunch that day he went home, on the under- 
standing that he was to rejoin the party on Friday at the Pavilion 
water. Meanwhile the Captain was very happy at Langton, making 
himself agreeable to the family, but fascinating Janet. It was diffi- 
cult for a young and sympathetic woman to remain unmoved before 
those full dark eyes of his and that lustrous beard, which lent such 
an air of gravity to features which in themselves were striking and 
dignified. Much as Janet loved Dundas, I fear it was only with 
that affection which, while it transcends sisterly feelings in its warmth 
and tenderness, has not yet passed into the enthusiastic self-abandon- 
ment with which a woman gives the fulness of her heart to its idol. 
As Harry’s star paled, so the Captain’s hourly waxed brighter, during 
those two or three intensely happy days that he spent beside Janet. 
At length there ensued that break which always disturbs young love. 
On the morning of the fourth, the Captain expressed his extreme 
vexation at having to return next day to London, owing to an im- 
portant business communication which he had just received, nor 
should he be able to return for the 6th. Janet said nothing, though 
the blood ran back cold to her heart; but the others were loud in 
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their disappointment. John suggested writing a line to those rascally 
fellows the lawyers, who were always interfering with a man—‘ con- 
found them! Hamlyn had told him that they found him out last 
August at his moor near John o’ Groat’s House, and actually re- 
called him to town.’ Mrs. Marshall thought the best thing would 
be to postpone the picnic till next month, if Captain Gibbs could 
return, in which he professed his willing acquiescence. So word 
was sent over to Dundas that the party at the Pavilion water was 
put off till the first week in June; and next morning the Captain 
departed for London. 

Quickly the sunny hours slipped away with opening blossoms 
and twittering birds, and May passed into the full flush of June’s 
beauty. The Captain arrived at Langton on the second. Next morn- 
ing, the day of the picnic, broke with unclouded sky, effectually 
allaying all misgivings on the score of weather. In great spirits the 
Marshalls and Captain Gibbs drove in a mail phaeton, while John 
trotted alongside, to the Pavilion water. They found a small tent 
pitched by the banks of the lake, and the butler waiting to greet 
them with a cider-cup, prepared after the manner of an Oxford 
‘nightcap,’ from a recipe which he had obtained of Dundas. That 
worthy speedily emerged from the tent, where he had been occupied 
in compounding some other notable drink, and all proceeded towards 
a woodland walk which led, under the shade of firs, yews, and at one 
place an avenue of magnificent beeches, to the head of the lake. Mr. 
Marshall senior was in high good humour, having taken a holiday 
for the nonce from the board. The conversation soon turned upon 
a banquet which had lately been given in London, whereat all the 
dishes were composed of horse-flesh, each more cunningly devised 
than the other. 

‘ How fitly, Captain,’ he observed, addressing Gibbs, ‘ did the 
cooks send in hors-d’cewres instead of entremets !” 

‘Now, papa,’ exclaimed Janet, ‘I warn you, that if you will 
make such bad jokes, I shall respond to them by a horse-laugh.’ 

‘Good, miss. See what it is to have studied under a master in 
the art. Did you notice, Dundas, that the ingenuity of the chefs 
could not devise dessert of the animal, though they had potage, 
consommé, roti, and all the rest of the courses composed of horse ? 
The fish was even served avec huile hippophagique, whatever that 
may be. Now I should suggest for the next banquet dessert of 
candied mares’-tails, horse-chestnuts, and hips and haws. Ha, ha, 
ha!’ and he laughed loud and long, as old gentlemen are apt to do 
at their own jokes. 

‘Well, Mr. Marshall,’ observed the Captain, ‘did you hear it 
was much remarked upon also that they had no poultry or game, 
which is wonderful, considering the resources of the culinary art ? 
Many an unfortunate cat is eaten at Naples by tourists who will 
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have hare. At the next equine feast some one ought to provide the 
guests with a horse that died game, or a cutlet of horse-hair, in 
order to fill the carte.’ 

‘Punning seems infectious, Captain Gibbs,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
shall. 

While Dundas, determined not to be outdone, exclaimed : 

‘I heard that, at the end of the evening, one man who had for- 
gotten to tip the waiter at Christmas presented him with a horse- 
box instead; that two more, rather excited, fought on their way 
home, one being put effectually hors de combat; and that all the 
company had nightmare during their slumbers, and found themselves 
decidedly hoarse next morning.’ 

‘Come, come, Dundas !’ broke in John, when the laughter had 
subsided, ‘ don’t ride the subject to death, but help me to rig out 
this canoe.’ 

At the head of the water was a dam cutting off about a hundred 
yards of it; and here the water had been let off by two or three 
keepers, who were in attendance at the sluice, till not more than a 
foot of it remained. A great number of pike, carp, and tench could 
be observed sailing round this confined space, and the sight fired 
John’s ardour for sport. One man was sent to his cottage for an 
eel-spear, armed with which the gallant experimentalist pushed off 
in a nutshell of a canoe, and essayed, amidst the laughter of the 
rest, to capture an enormous pike which remained at one corner in 
a deeper pool. After many attempts crowned with indifferent suc- 
cess, John urged his canoe swiftly after the creature, which was 
making for the centre of the pond ; then, dropping the paddle, seized 
the spear, and delivered a lunge at it with such hearty good will 
that he lost his balance, and went head first into the shallows. 
Amidst the roars of the party he emerged caked with black mud 
from head to foot, and waded discomfited to land. . 

‘I shall return to Langton and change, sir,’ he said, addressing 
his father, ‘and be here in time to escort you back in the evening.’ 

‘You can’t do better,’ returned Mr. Marshall. ‘ That last stroke 
of yours may be called a home thrust, eh ?’ 

Then they strolled round to the tent ; and heavy was the assault 
made upon the potted viands, pies, and hams. Nor was the Chateau 
Margot forgotten, much to the delight of Dundas; or the Moselle, 
to which the Captain addicted himself, declaring that it was the 
wine of wines for an al-fresco dinner. He had managed to secure 
a place next Janet, and was evidently happy. Not so Dundas, who 
was attending to the wants of Mrs. Marshall, and talking over the 
last new system of drainage with her husband. Mr. Stone (who 
made his appearance just before dinner) occupied a seat next Hester. 
Presently he said : 

‘ Dundas, you look very pale.’ 
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‘I have a slight headache ; but it is nothing much. Heat often 
affects me.’ 

‘Come, Hester,’ said Mr. Marshall, ‘ can you not cure him ?’ 

‘I think you had better apply to Janet, papa,’ she replied, with 
a meaning smile at her sister. 

‘O, Hester!’ exclaimed Janet, ‘ you forget I am not a believer 
in homeopathy. Open your case, dear, and see if you have no 
remedy for a headache.’ 

‘ Pray remember that your patient is an utter unbeliever in Hah- 
nemann,’ put in Dundas. ‘ He has seized one sound principle in- 
deed, and that is, that you cannot take too little of all medicines.’ 

‘Silence, scoffer!’ said Hester, and drew out of her pocket, 
much to the other’s amusement, a morocco-leather case containing 
some fifty delicate little phials, each holding infinitesimally small 
globules of divers coloured drugs. 

‘ Ah,’ observed Stone, ‘ bread ad lib., and quantum suff. of aqua 
pump.’ 

‘ You joining the enemy too, Mr. Stone!’ rejoined the fair leech, 
with a look which at once reduced the recreant to his allegiance ; 
and then she opened a miniature Guide, which the case also held, 
and, running her finger down, stopped at the word ‘ Headache,’ read- 
ing aloud, ‘ May arise from various causes, such as cold, congestion 
of the brain, derangement of the pulmonary—’ 

‘ Pray stop, Miss Marshall, before you terrify me to death,’ ex- 
claimed her victim. ‘My headache is totally different—it proceeds 
from heat.’ 

‘Just so. Here, at all events, is the cure;’ and she placed in 
the palm of his hand three pillules taken from the bottles, answering 
to the mystical names, ‘ Puls. ignat. coff. nux v.’ 

‘ Ladies’ medicines,’ whispered Stone ; ‘ wouldn’t do a baby any 
harm.’ 

And Dundas swallowed them with an abundance of wry faces, 
and an instant pull at a claret-cup which the compassionate butler 
had ready at his hand. 

‘ Now I vote,’ said he, ‘ that Stone olen some. He has been 
laughing at them, you know, Miss Marshall. Let me see. He is 
suffering from a mild form of suppressed fever—a heart-affection we 
will call it. Give him belladonna, sambucus, and rhus tox for that.’ 

‘ Now, Mr. Stone,’ observed Hester, cloaking her confusion under 
the administration of her drugs, ‘ take it like a man.’ 

And the unfortunate parson once more had to rebel. 

‘Give something to the gallant Captain instead,’ he remon- 
strated. 

‘All right,’ said he, nothing daunted; ‘I will take bottle for 
bottle of the drugs against you. What say you, eh?’ 

‘I call it a system of humbug,’ observed Mr. Marshall. ‘ Now 
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I am suffering from intolerable thirst; but I am for none of your 
simples, Hester. Here, Barker, bring me the claret-cup.’ 

And then, as we used to read in Horace, solvuntur tabule risu, 
the party separated to fish or stroll. 

Again was Dundas defeated in his desire to join Janet, inas- 
much as the sisters, with Stone and the Captain, wandered away 
together into the mazes of the wood, and he fancied that there might 
be one too many if he joined them. So he was obliged to content 
himself with trolling, while Mr. Marshall smoked a cigar on the bank 
and encouraged him in his efforts. Fortune was for once, however, 
on his side: he caught a pike almost as large as that veracious fish 
which snapped and barked at Mr. Briggs of sporting fame. 

The coolness of evening was perceptible as the couples came in 
one after the other from their woodland walk, each professing great 
astonishment at having lost the other, and the ladies, with flushed 
cheeks and glittering eyes, roundly accusing one another of ignorance 
of localities, as is the wont of most couples in such a situation. 
Dundas saw what it all meant, and bit his lip in anger. Janet was 
smiling on the Captain, as if he were already her own property, 
while Mr. Stone covered his own retreat by chaffing Dundas. A 
stirrup-cup was discussed before the tent was struck and the party 
took to their horses; and if the Captain had been agreeable before, 
he now became tenfold more fascinating to the ladies by his gaiety 
and attention to all their little wants. A song was proposed before 
leaving, or, to put it in the language Dundas used in pressing his 
request upon Janet, she was asked ‘to fling a ballad to the wander- 
ing moon,’ but declined, and begged the Captain, with eyes even 
more eloquent than her words, to favour them instead. Nothing 
loath, accordingly he proceeded to put the finishing stroke to poor 
Harry’s discomfiture by singing the following verses, in a rich voice 
that told even more of nature than cultivation : 


REGRETS. 


A cherish’d bunch of faded flowers, 

A tangled maze of sunny hours, 

Streams that have join’d the distant sea, 
Voices that long have ceased to be— 

O, for some wizard’s cunning lore, 

To wake these in their prime once more ! 


Vain, ah, how vain, the deepest sighs, 

Ghosts from that past can never rise ! 

Songs, kisses, tears, last words once sped, 

On life no more their fragrance shed ; 

No echo floats from that far bourne, 

Where sleeps at peace man’s love, man’s scorn. 


Yet sometimes Fancy weaves her spell, 
Dreams golden days bring back too well ; 
Kind Memory oft restores the face 

That left no rival in its place, 
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And dulls the accents Anger spoke, 
At which a heart—too faithful—broke. 

In the dead of the night that followed the picnic, when Dundas 
had left for home, and all the inhabitants of Langton had been for a 
couple of hours plunged in dreamy forgetfulness, a tall man, who 
carried a policeman’s bull’s-eye in one hand and a serviceable ‘jemmy,’ 
bright and glittering like a pet weapon, in the other, might have 
been observed stealthily making his way along the passage leading 
to Mr. Marshall’s study. Gently pushing open the door, he turned 
on the full light of his lantern and leisurely inspected the room. 
There was not much fear visible in his face, but great resolution was 
printed on those tightly-closed lips and thick-set brows. He laid 
his hand on an escritoire covered with papers, and musingly touched 
the lock with his jemmy. ‘ No, he would not keep money in a place 
so difficult to be reached from his writing-table ;’ so he turned to a 
small library desk that faced the window, and unerringly choosing 
the centre top drawer, proceeded to apply the jemmy. ‘ No need 
for this,’ he meditated ; ‘something a little quieter will crack the 
crib as well or better.’ So he laid down his steel crowbar and ap- 
plied a skeleton-key of curious construction, which he drew from his 
pocket, to the lock. It immediately opened, and the drawer dis- 
played two or three divisions filled with silver, and one wherein 
reposed a wash-leather bag, which held sovereigns. He deliberately 
counted out twenty of the thirty-two it contained, and eagerly took 
up a roll of bank-notes, to drop them as suddenly, when he reflected : 
‘Too risky ; the numbers may be known at the bank. Old Mar- 
shall indeed would never dream of taking them down. I will indem- 
nify myself with safer coin ;’ and he took seven more of the sove- 
reigns. Then he half shut the drawer, laid the jemmy and skeleton- 
key carelessly on the floor, as if dropped in a hurry, and advanced 
to the window which opened on the lawn. He took the little bell 
which guarded it by the clapper, and quietly laid it on the sofa; then 
inch by inch, moment by moment, with the greatest care and delibe- 
ration to avoid noise or grating, he opened the shutters, cut the 
blind across with a pair of scissors, and cautiously raised the window 
to the height sufficient to admit a man. There were a few stalks 
of mignonette outside, and these he leant out and crumpled up in 
his hand. This proceeding occupied half an hour, whereas the 
opening of the drawer had taken one minute. Well-pleased at his 
handiwork, he cast behind him one look of triumph and retreated 
upstairs. Before he reached the top, he perceived that dawn would 
enable him to find the room he had left without difficulty. As he 
closed his lantern, its sickly light would have shown you the earnest 
resolute countenance, dark eyes, and long beard of our friend Cap- 
tain Gibbs. 

Dire was the consternation next morning, when the housemaids 
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discovered the open window and a rifled drawer. Mr. Marshall 
waxed indignant, more perhaps at having been bearded in his own 
house than at the loss of his sovereigns. . The butler rather restored 
his equilibrium by reporting all the plate safe, while his colleagues, 
the footmen, trembled as they told each other that they might have 
been murdered in their beds. The village policeman, who resem- 
bled Elbow in Measure for Measure in being ‘ a simple constable,’ 
shook his head sagely as he surveyed the open window, and said, 
‘For certain the thieves got in here: Mr. Twistleton’s house at 
Newby was broke into like this here last week ;’ and slept better 
for a week afterwards, at his penetration in discovering that the 
notes were not taken, for fear their numbers might be known. 
John, the Captain, and Mrs. Marshall strongly advised a detective 
being sent for, which was accordingly done. Three days afterwards 
Mr. Marshall was extremely amazed, on unexpectedly entering his 
study, to find a burly decisive-looking man, with his hat on, quietly 
examining the window-ledge. ‘Hillo, you fellow!’ he called out, 
thinking he had caught the thief on a second visit, and made a dart 
at the bell. Mr. Harrison immediately placed his back to it, doffed 
his hat, and said, ‘ Your servant, Mr. Marshall; pray don’t excite 
yourself, sir!’ and then presented his card. ‘ We like to do things 
without any noise, sir; so I walked over from the station, dropped 
into the Greyhound, and found out that Baynes (old friend of mine 
in the poaching line) had seen no pals lately. Then I came across 
the lawn, and, from what you said in your note, soon found the 
right window. Sharp dodger, sir, at work here, eh ?’ 

‘ Ah, I suppose so,’ replied Mr. Marshall. 

‘ Now, sir, how did the supposed thief open this window from 
the outside? There are no marks of violence in the shutters, and 
to do such a thing as get in, without either breaking a pane or 
using a centre-bit, can be done by no cracksman alive. You have 
allowed no one to meddle with the border outside ?’? ‘No.’ ‘ Well, 
observe that the mignonette is only broken as far as an arm from 
within could reach. There are no footsteps anywhere apparent, no 
signs of the earth being disturbed. But no foot ever trod on these 
flowers at all; in short they were broken from within, not crushed 
by a heavy boot; notice how sharp and clean the fractured stems 
are. Then look at this blind: it has been cut from the inside, not 
(as you will observe by the way in which the jagged edges lie) from 
the outside. Have you the tools left behind ?’ 

Mr. Marshall produced the jemmy and false key. 

‘Ah!’ said Harrison, ‘just as I thought—Dark-street manu- 
facture, Seven-dials—latest improvements; no bungler used these. 
Notice how they glitter; in what admirable working order they are. 
No country bumpkin ever remembered to oil his key before use. 
Mr. Marshall, you have a traitor in the camp. Order your servants 
Seconp Senres, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XVIII. AA 
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in, that I may look at them. I would almost Jay all Bow-street to 
a new hat that Dick Dungeon has had a hand in this!’ 

One after the other the domestics entered, each one being keenly 
scrutinised by the eagle glance of Mr. Harrison, and reduced to the 
verge of despair whenever he asked them a few simple questions. 

‘ My first supposition is, sir,’ he informed Mr. Marshall when 
the inspection was concluded, ‘a false one. I am on the wrong 
scent: let me ask, beyond the members of your family and the 
servants whom I have seen, had you any one else sleeping in your 
house on the night of the robbery ?’ 

‘ Let me see; yes, a friend, Captain Gibbs, was with us on that 
night: he had business in town and left yesterday. Of course I 
would as soon suspect my son as my guest, especially when such a 
oné as the Captain.’ 

‘ Of course, of course, sir. Then, if it is not the act of your 
domestics, nor yet of yourselves, it needs no great powers of divina- 
tion to conclude that some one had secreted himself in the house 
during the day, on purpose to steal when all was quiet. You see he 
has taken nothing but sovereigns; no chance of detecting the cul- 
prit, I fear, by his swag. Well, sir, I advise you to make inquiries 
if any suspicious person is taken up during the next month in your 
neighbourhood; I will keep my eyes skinned—beg pardon, sir,— 
will keep a sharp look-out in town over one or two friends I have 
long wanted.’ And he departed to the servants’ hall. 

Here he had a chat, as his wont was, with the butler, and learnt 
that their late visitor was making himself agreeable to Miss Janet. 
After his meal a sudden thought struck him: lighting a candle, he 
held the end of the skeleton-key in its flame, and then smelt the 
fumes. Then he requested the butler to show him to the room the 

Captain had occupied, pretended to look under the bed, in the cup- 
boards, &c.: gradually he drew closer to the toilette-table, looked 
in the glass, smelt the eau-de-cologne, took carelessly up a small 
China jar of pomatum with a London label on it, put his fore-finger 
in, and smelt that too. It was flavoured with otto of roses. Then 
he gave a long low whistle: ‘ Nice stuff this, eh ? made up for the 
family ?’ 

* O dear no,’ said the factotum, ‘the Captain left it till he returns.’ 

Harrison mused once more. ‘ Not yet legal proof,—certainty to 
my own mind ;’ shook hands with his guide; and departed to pursue 
his clue in London. It might, after all, have nothing to do with 
the Captain, but the fumes arising from the key smelt of otto of 
roses. It had been oiled with a little of the unguent found on the 
Captain’s dressing-table. Harrison winked hard all the way he 
walked to the station. Evidently a thought had struck him. 

When Dundas called next day, the girls regaled him with the 
difference in decision and procedure between the village functionary 
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and the London detective. The butler had never dreamt that it 
was worth while to name the latter’s visit to the Captain’s room; so 
it was settled that both men were equally baffled, despite profes- 
sional skill and experience. Dundas could not see Janet by herself ; 
so soon after took his leave. As he stood in the stable-yard wait- 
ing for his steed, he overheard a conversation on the other side of 
the wall which did not improve his temper during the ride home. 

* Have ye heerd tell how the Cap’n has fallen in loove wi’ Miss 
Janet, Mr. Bell?’ inquired one who was apparently an understrapper 
of the old gardener. 

‘ That I have,’ exclaimed Bell, as he flang up a spadeful of 
earth, and then halted to meditate in that dreamy posture so dear 
to gardeners; ‘ and I could tell ye more by the same token.’ 

* What is it, then ?’ 

‘ Whoy, my wife washes, you know, for the family. Well, last 
Tuesday comes down the Cap’n’s things to be washed afore he 
started for Lunnun town. My wife says to me, says she, ‘* Look 
at this ’ere white waistcoat o’ the Cap’n’s.” So I looks, and sees 
a sight o’ blue stains on its face. ‘‘ Now,” says she, “ look at this 
’ere new-fashioned stuff Miss Janet has been wearing this last week 
for a gown.”” So I looks again, and sees a blue dress. ‘‘ Well ?” 
says she. ‘‘ Well?” saysI. ‘‘ Bell, you be a born natural,” says she. 
** What dy’e think these here stains o’ blue on the Cap’n’s waist- 
coat means?” ‘‘ Maybe,” says I, ‘‘ he’s been a-painting o’ sketches, 
and painted hissel.”’ ‘‘ Noa,’’ she says, says she; ‘‘ but he’s been a- 
hembracing o’ Miss Janet!’ And I says, ‘‘ Lawk-a-daisy, then, 
missus,” says I, ‘‘he’ll be what the leddies call engaged to her, then.”’ 
*« In course he is,”’ says she. ‘* I knows Miss Janet better nor to 

think her would do the likes o’ that, if he wasn’t.’’ And then she 
says, a-laughing at me, ‘‘ Bell, don’t ’ee ever wear a white waist- 
eoat when thou goes a-courting !”’’ 


Cuapter ITI. 
BRETHREN IN MISFORTUNE, 


A FoRTNIGHT after the incidents related in the last chapter, Janet 
Marshall was returning from a visit to an old cottager, by a woodland 
path that wound along a hill-side overhanging a streamlet, when she 
met Dundas. The pleasure was mutual at first, though a shade of 
embarrassment immediately overclouded it. He was naturally some- 
what constrained, while she was making up her mind to tell him of 
her engagement. They had long known each other, however, and 
she scrupled not to take his arm as the path opened out over an ab- 
ruptly-shelving descent. For a while they talked of indifferent topics ; 
at length Dundas halted where a thicket of wild-roses overhung their 
road, and between the giant, stems of two pines an enchanting pro- 
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spect of villages and moorland stretched away from Langton, which 
lay below shrouded in the midst of woods, towards the far faint 
mountains of Dartmoor. 

‘See,’ he said, ‘does not that view remind you of one of Tur- 
ner’s pictures—say, his Italy? You know how fond he was of en- 
closing a champaign country within a framework of gloomy pines.’ 

‘It is very lovely for an English landscape,’ she replied, ‘ but 
not sufficiently steeped in light for one of his semi-ideal pictures.’ 

‘Great part of one’s pleasure in looking at a fine view is derived 
from the colour of our thoughts. There have been times when I have 
deemed this view a peep into fairyland.’ 

‘I trust there will come such happy days again,’ Janet answered, 
rather abstractedly, after a moment’s silence. 

“Never,’ he said decisively, ‘never! My Titania will have van- 
ished from that house and left ‘‘ its chambers vacant of delight.” ’ 

‘ Ah, Mr. Dundas, if you did but know how much I pray for your 
happiness! Be sure that you have no truer friend—’ 

‘Don’t, Janet. I know what you would say. You will go on to 
tell me that you love me like a sister.’ 

‘And so I do, dearly!’ answered she, turning her face towards 
him, and confronting him with all her beauty. ‘ Have we not always 
been like brother and sister?’ 

He looked long and sadly at her before he replied: ‘ Could we 
not forge a dearer and closer link still between us, Janet?’ 

‘It is too late to speak of that now.’ 

‘ Janet, you are not really engaged to that—’ 

‘Hush! Yes, Iam. My poor Harry, be aman! I could not 
bear that you should be ignorant of this, and yet I did not know how 
to tell you of it. Forgive my bluntness; it was done to spare you.’ 
And she laid her soft hand on his arm, as he turned away his head 
and leaned in irrepressible grief over the gate at which they stood. 

‘ Janet, it was the dream of my life. I have loved you asI think 
heart never loved before. You moved so beautiful and so kindly be- 
fore me, like some divinity. I could envy the ground you trod on, 
and day by day my love welled up all the deeper and stronger from 
the very depth of my being. And now—O, Janet, has it come to 
this ?’ 

‘Do not wring my heart,’ she said sadly. 

‘My poor father! he doated on you, Janet. It would have been 
such adelight to him. But Iam selfish and unkind; I ought not to 
forget your feelings. Forgive me, rather.’ 

‘Harry, you will marry some one more worthy of your love than 
I could ever be, and no one will rejoice more than I shall.’ 

‘ Then it is all settled?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said simply, looking into the blue distance with strained 
eyes and closely-set lips. 
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‘ Janet,’ he asked, after a pause, ‘I know that I must say fare- 
well. I cannot wish him happiness; and you know your own heart 
best. Will you grant me a last request? These tresses’ (and he 
reverentially smoothed the glossy waves of light ash-ccloured hair 
that escaped from under her rustic hat)—‘ these tresses have been my 
guiding-star for years. Do you remember refusing me one when I 
went to Christ Church? You will not do so again, now you have 
made trial of what a man’s heart is?’ 

‘ Will you accept one?’ And with eyes dim through tears and 
trembling lips she drew forth a dainty pair of scissors, and handed 
them to him. 

‘Nay, dear, you must cut it yourself.’ 

‘You won’t desecrate it,’ replied the poor girl, with a faint at- 
tempt at a smile, as she separated a long band from the wavy mass, 
cut it off, fastened it with a bow of ribbon which decorated her hat, 
and offered it to Dundas. 

He took it slowly and sadly, then once more looked up, and said: 

‘ And is this all? O, Janet, are all my hopes, all our confidences, 
to end here? Would that the old times were back again, when I 
could fling you on my horse, spring up beside you, and emulate the 
young Lochinvar! I sometimes think that men and women lived 
true lives in those days, before the social theories of the present age 
strangled all nature, all loveliness, all freshness out of our souls. No 
cynic ever loathed the tyranny of the world so much as I do.’ 

‘O, Harry, hush! Do not rail at existence, when you have a long 
and noble life, I trust, before you. Reproach me as much as you 
like; perhaps I deserve it. I am sure,’ she added, in a dreamy tone, 
‘that I loved you; but then—then—’ 

‘Janet, say those words again. Why did you not soften to me 
when we might have been happy? But now!—’ and he groaned 
aloud in his anguish and hid his face. 

‘My poor Harry, don’t give way; it was to be. And we must 
not—you must not mind me now. Let me comfort you.’ And once 
more she laid her hand on his shoulder. 

‘ Janet’—and with difficulty he suppressed the agonies to which 
his countenance bore witness but too well as he took her hands— 
‘Janet, you say you loved me in old days, those golden days when 
we fished together and rambled through the June woods, our souls 
entranced with the perfect bliss of being together—you love me a 
little still in my misery, my despair?’ 

She smiled through her fast-gathering tears, and looked up at 
him with a face so full of beauty and devotion, that he caught her 
wildly to his bosom. Perhaps it was fortunate for all parties that 
Captain Gibbs was not expected for a fortnight; but successful wooers 
may well afford their discarded rivals the melancholy satisfaction of 
saying good-bye when the lady’s heart beats so tenderly and truly 
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to her affianced lover as did Janet’s to the Captain, even in the 
midst of Harry’s passionate embrace. It had given her much pain 
to make the choice; but once made, she Would not go back from her 
word even in thought. Her faith, indeed, was severely tried when she 
witiiessed Dundas’s suffering, and still more as she was surrounded 
by his arms. 

‘Janet, Janet,’—and he kissed her unresisting cheek—‘ I shall 
take that last look of yours with me. It is worth a broken heart to 
win such a momentary return of past affection. Farewell’—and he 
raised his head from the perfumed masses of hair that had fallen on 
her shoulder — ‘farewell, dearest! J blame you indeed! I heap 
every blessing on you. God give you a life as shining as this!’ and 
he once more smoothed the fair tresses and looked fixedly a moment 
in her eyes. ‘ Nowthe bitterness of death is past, darling. Good-bye!’ 
And with one more kiss he sprang over the hedge, dashed into the 
fern beside the pines, gained their shelter without once looking back, 
and disappeared. Janet leaned against the gate in a fainting condi- 
tion, with hopes and fears and longings and remembrances doing wild 
battle in her breast. There she stood, musing and accusing herself 
one moment of precipitation, then of treachery, till she woke from her 
dreams with a start as the sun shot its level beams over the distant 
landscape, and the dressing-bell tolled forth from the woods of Lang- 
ton -beneath. Then she hurried home, went straight to her room, 
and sent down word that she had a bad headache, and should not 
appear at dinner. 

Towards the end of June the Captain came down to Langton as 
an engaged man. John had been called away to the dépdt of his 
regiment at York. Naturally, Dundas did not visit the Hall much 
in those days, till one morning he received a line from Mrs. Marshall 
begging him to accompany them on July the 6th to another al-fresco 
party that they had arranged to Emlyn Head, a well-known promon- 
tory where the chalk formation, for almost the last occasion towards 
the west of England, presents a bold front and scarped precipices to 
the waves. Nothing should persuade him to go in order to meet 
that fellow again; such was his first thought. Then he strode up 
and down his study for a couple of hours, a longing to see Janet 
once more rising strong and irrepressible within him. Finally love 
conquered, and he accepted Mrs. Marshall’s invitation. 

As for the Captain, he spent his time very much as engaged 
men always do. He loitered by Janet’s work-table, chatted with her 
at the piano, rode, sung, and walked round the grounds with her. 
Never had Janet looked more lovely, fot she had never been so 
happy as at present. The Captain possessed imperturbable good- 
nature, much cleverness, and a natural aptitude for pleasing. Of 
course a room was set apart for the lovers to do their talking in, 
from which Janet usually emerged with such sparkling eyes and 
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wreathed in so many smiles, that her mother and Hester rejoiced in 
the match that could bring such happiness to one they loved so well. 
Mr. Marshall liked the Captain exceedingly: the latter made him- 
self agreeable to him, and discussed politics and local celebrities with 
heroic self-devotion over the claret, my that Janet was waiting 
for him in the drawing-room. 

As the days drew closer to the 6th, on which the expedition to 
Emlyn had been fixed, Captain Gibbs became somewhat fidgety. 
He got up frequently from his seat by Janet, and looked out of the 
window or relapsed into abstraction. At length she observed it. 
‘ What is the matter with my heart’s lord?’ she asked one morning © 
(there is nothing like precision, it was on July the 4th), as she 
turned her chair from the work-table to the open window, where the 
Captain was cutting some graceful exotics into shreds with succes- 
sive lunges of a paper knife. ‘Does he sigh for a command in the 
Japanese expedition ?’ 

‘Does the bulbul sigh for anything by the roses of Bendimeer ?’ 
and he was by her side in an instant. 

‘ But, dearest, you are not well? Tell me.’ 

‘I believe I want a good gallop; will you accompany me before 
lunch ?” 

‘Alas, Miss Denning is coming at twelve!’ Now that worthy was 
a dressmaker from the county town. 

‘ And you cannot tear yourself from ribbons and ruches ?’ 

‘ Precisely; but do you go alone and brush away the cobwebs by 
a good gallop on the top of Headlam Wold.’ 

‘Very well; there is nothing like exercise;’ and he rang the 
bell and ordered a horse. ‘I will come back to wish you good-bye 
directly, dear. Meanwhile aw revoir!’ 

Having gained his room the Captain flung himself down at the 
writing-table, and penned the following note, which he carefully 
folded and put in his pocket-book: 


‘ Arthur Gibbs, Langton House, shire, to Richard Smith, 
6 Kennet-row, Whitechapel. 

‘So far well. To-morrow without fail. Dibs plenty. Governor 
will stump up. Tschkd crrr aotskdm Mnpstrrr. Yschd racho racho 
sly.’ 

Then he descended and embraced his affianced wife with ‘ that 
last kiss which never was the last.’ After carefully studying the 
ordnance map in the hall he mounted, and rode out of Langton 
village. Then he took a turn to the right and cantered along a 
green lane, soliloquising meanwhile, ‘It would never do to go to 
Langton Station; I will strike through these cross lanes to Boyn- 
thorpe. The great Napoleon won his battles by a forced march. 
My prize is worth a little extra trouble; a month more and she is 
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mine! Then, New York and liberty for ever! She is a sweet 
creature ; I feel a better man when she looks at me. Compare her 
with Kate Stewart or the Duchess! Faugh! Hold a rushlight to 
the sun!’ and so he came out, after an hour’s hard riding, in front of 
the small roadside station of Boynthorpe. 

With some difficulty the clerk was roused from a ciesta in the 
booking-office, and the Captain had his note duly telegraphed to 
London. 

‘Sleepy country this, eh ?’ he said to the boy. 

‘Yes, sir; so sleepy that gentlemen often forgets to take up 
their change when it’s only a shilling.’ . 

‘There it is then; now you are wide awake, eh?’ 

‘Servant, sir ;’ and the lad touched his forehead with his fore- 
finger. 

‘Tell me, then, the nearest way to Headlam Wold;’ and the Cap- 
tain reached it in time for a good spin along its velvety turf under 
the ancient beech-trees, before he appeared at Langton as the lunch- 
bell rang, in time to offer Mrs. Marshall his arm. 

Next morning rose all saffron and crimson from the east, har- 
binger of fine weather for Emlyn on the morrow. The Captain 
made a good breakfast, and was more than usually facetious in an- 
swer to his host’s heavy wit. Still he was a little nervous, though 
his countenance did not betray him. Eleven o’clock struck. ‘ That 
fellow Dick is so precious forgetful,’ he thought. They adjourned 
to Janet’s boudoir; half-past eleven chimed from her malachite time- 
piece. ‘ Confound him,’ the Captain muttered to himself, the while 
he held a skein of silk for Janet. Still he betrayed no impatience. 
Even when there came a knock at the door he did not start, though 
he knew what it was. 

‘ What is it, Mary?’ asked Janet. 

‘A letter for the Captain, miss.’ 

‘A telegram! What can it be, dear? I hate telegrams so 
much. Do open it, love.’ 

‘Perhaps the Commander-in-chief wants me at the Horse 
Guards. Can you spare me? But let us see.’ 

And he opened it. After a moment his face clouded, and a 
grave look came over it. 

‘ This is serious, indeed, dear; I may be a ruined man—those 
rascals had all my patrimony!’ 

Janet took the telegram, and read : 


‘Mr. R. Smith, 282 Lombard-street, to Captain Gibbs, 


Langton House. 
‘July 5. 


‘Your lawyers, Brett and Magee, have failed. Debts, 148,0001. ; 
assets, nil. Clients’ interests involved. Come up at once.’ 
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She dropped the paper, and looked him in the face with eyes full 
of anxiety. 

‘ Then you must go, love ?’ 

‘ Immediately, I fear;’ then after a pause, ‘Janet, what will you 
do, if I have lost my all ?’ 

‘Could you doubt my love? I will follow you through the world 
for a smile!’ 

It was well for Dundas that he could not see the look of raptur- 
ous devotion which accompanied this assertion. 

‘ But to live on my pay, Janet? Consider.’ 

‘Iam not romantic enough to wish for love in a cottage, but 
with you I would live on bread-and-water, if need were.’ 

‘It will not be quite so bad as that, I hope.’ 

‘Besides which, Mr. Doubtful, you have forgotten my settle- 
ment. You see,’ she added with a smile, ‘it is not you that give 
everything henceforth, as I have often felt before now that it has 
been, when I thought what my love was worth.’ 

‘Leave me to estimate that. But speaking seriously, dear, I 
must go, and at once. Smith would not have sent for me except 
under stress of necessity. What a pity about to-morrow! Iam 
so sorry to disappoint you all again; our picnics seem fated to be 
marred. I will see your mother, and leave you to make my excuses 
to Mr. Marshall.’ He took out his watch. ‘I can just catch the 
2.20 express.’ 

And they hurried off to the drawing-room. Great was the con- 
sternation when it was explained there that a sudden summons 
from his confidential man of business in London required the Cap- 
tain’s immediate departure. 

‘ Comfort yourself, though,’ he said to Janet, as he pressed her 
hand in the hall while the dogeart waited without; ‘I shall be down 
again in three or four days—a week at farthest. Mind you write 
me word how the Head was looking, and take care of yourself on 
the slippery turf at its edge. I wish I could be there to look after 
my darling.’ 

And then he was gone, and Janet was left to the solace of a good 
cry—that feminine panacea for all trouble. 

Meanwhile, in moody silence the Captain was being driven to 
the station. My readers will see that he was unscrupulous, a de- 
ceiver, and a consummate hypocrite; but to do him justice, he pos- 
sessed a conscience and a heart accessible to pity. His better nature 
was at present diligently asserting itself, and the absolute trustful- 
ness and abnegation of self which Janet had just now exhibited so 
beautifully was making a deep impression on his resolution. Asa 
mere matter of calculation, he had determined to marry Janet, and 
the hypocrisy which that entailed merely implied a course of action 
in which he had long been an adept. Cool, wary, and dispassion- 
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ate, blessed with an intellect which, turned to better ends, would 
have rapidly secured him, not only competence, but distinction in 
any of the higher professions, he had deliberately throughout life 
chosen dishonourable dealings and worthless associates. He had 
prosecuted his friendship with John Marshall simply with an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. 

He had urged his suit successfully with Janet, because he knew 
that she would have money, and had been so gratified by her father’s 
announcement that he would settle 15,000/. on her, that he had 
determined to risk his all on the venture. As for love, or even af- 
fection; he had been utterly insensible to such juvenile sentiments 
throughout his courtship. Now, however, he felt compunction. That 
bright, innocent, pure girl—the morning of whose life had never been 
dimmed even by a passing cloud—to bring her to woe, to death (as 
he felt it would be) with a broken heart—to snap every thread of 
honour, friendship, and hospitality, at the same time that he dragged 
her down to ruin: this certainly was not an enviable prospect ; he 
could not do this. 

Soon, however, the tempter reasserted his dominion: 15,0001. 
was not to be despised, and it was not his custom to stand at trifles 
when substantial gain presented itself. Nay, could he not visit North 
America, Canada, even the Rocky Mountains?—people did it now- 
adaysfor a wedding-tour—and then he need never return! She need 
never know the depth of his degradation. In that new world he would 
begin life afresh, and learn her goodness. Bah! to think of a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, come what would, when 15,0001. was in question, 
was absurd. And so we leave him, as he is whirled swiftly to Lon- 
don. What must be, shall be. 

That same afternoon a note from Mrs. Marshall, acquainting 
Dundas that to-morrow’s excursion was put off, was delivered to him 
as he sat reading in his study. He had some intention of writing a 
pamphlet on ‘ criminal responsibility,’ and at this time happened to 
be perusing a recent treatise on psychology in its bearings on in- 
sanity. He read the note, and was surprised at the coincidence of 
a second picnic projected at Langton having to be postponed at the 
last moment through the sudden departure of the Captain on busi- 
ness. Then-he laid it aside, and went on with his book. Presently 
he came upon a passage which made him close the work, light a 
cheroot, and stride up and down the room in meditation. It was as 
follows: 

‘ Amongst the many allied forms may be mentioned recurrent 
mania, from which the ancient idea of madness returning by monthly 
cycles and the name “ lunacy” seems to have proceeded. Modern 
instances are far from uncommon. In some mysterious manner, 
which as yet science cannot fathom, the recurrence of the delusions 
is connected with the lunar phases. On fixed days, at regular in- 
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tervals, month by month, the sufferer falls under the influence of 
mania, and is irresistibly drawn towards the object of.his delusion. 
A great desire for locomotion, an intense restlessness, frequently dis- 
tinguishes such patients.’ 

‘ That fellow Gibbs has often a strange light in his eyes,’ solilo- 
quised Dundas, as he strode up and down. ‘I have frequently 
thought him rather mad, and put it down to the wonderful story he 
told us of his adventures in Canada. And here he is with every pos- 
sible motive to stay at Langton, engaged to a girl a great deal too 
good for him’ (and here he winced), ‘ with excursions arranged and 
people asked for them, with all appliances for happiness round him, 
on two occasions breaking away from all to run up to town. And 
now I think of it, it is on both occasions on the 5th of the month, 
on the 5th of two consecutive months, too, that he runs off. Cer- 
tainly it is on business each time that he goes; but we all know 
what that means. When a man has any desire for a change, it is 
always business that he falls back upon. Can this be an instance of 
recurrent mania? At any rate there is method enough in his pro- 
cedure to suit my hypothesis of madness ;’ and then he turned to the 
book once more: ‘ ‘‘ On fixed days, at regular intervals, month by 
month .. . a great desire for locomotion, an intense restlessness, fre- 
quently distinguishes such patients.” It is worth thinking about, 
though it may after all be merely zufall, chance, coincidence, or what- 
ever term our ignorance is pleased to use when we are utterly ignorant 
of a cause.’ With these thoughts in his mind he went out, and, 
meeting his groom, had his attention for the present diverted from 
the subject. 

On the next day he rode over to Langton Rectory. Mr. Stone 
was in, but somehow or other thought Dundas was not so pleasant 
as usual. He scouted the notion of Gibbs being a victim to recur- 
rent mania, observing logically enough that two particular instances 
could not warrant a general conclusion. His own supposition was 
that the Captain was rather blasé, after all, at Langton—‘a fellow 
cannot always do the turtle-dove, eh, Dundas ?’ 

‘ Quite so; I hate to see a couple eternally cooing,’ replied that 
worthy, who would have given all he possessed for the opportunity 
to coo with Janet. ‘Do you know, Stone, I am convinced that there 
is a screw loose about the Captain. I don’t like the man,’ he con- 
tinued sympathetically. 

‘For Doctor Fell’s reason ?’ asked the Rector, ‘ or because he 
has out-generalled you? You don’t mind my saying it, do you?’ he 
added sympathetically. 

‘I cannot help thinking that there is something suspicious about 
him. I tried to sound John, but he is so awfully good-natured, 
you might as well warn the fly of the spider or the moth of the 
flame.’ 
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‘I will candidly tell you that I don’t like the man, though I 
think him just the fellow to fascinate a lady.’ 

‘I mean to watch him well, Stone, for the next month. He 
sha’n’t marry Jan—Miss Marshall, if there is anything amiss. I 
wrote up to Teesdale, and he has never heard of him. I have half 
a mind to denounce him as an impostor.’ 

‘You had better not. He will call you out.’ 

‘ Will he ?’? and Harry’s eyes gleamed; ‘I should like nothing 
better than a—’ 

‘Sh! you heathen !’ 

‘ Well, good-bye.’ 

‘I will walk a mile through the wooded lane with you,’ said the 
Rector, and took up his stick and wide-awake. 

They parted after some half-hour’s chat. On Stone’s return he 
met Hester Marshall at a place where the path crossed the road at 
right-angles. 

‘You have been at the school, Miss Marshall? How are all 
at home?’ And they stayed chatting for a minute. 

‘I will see you across this first field, if you will let me, Miss 
Marshall,’ at length he said; ‘the oxen may mob your dog.’ 

So they walked over the first and the second, and entered the 
outlying shrubberies of Langton. All this time the Rector had been 
making up his mind to ask a momentous question. He was neither 
shy nor diffident, but perhaps he felt that he did not quite under- 
stand the lady’s mind. Now was his chance, however, and he 
spoke. 

‘ Miss Marshall, Iam too fond of conversing with you—nay, too 
pleased if I do but breathe the same atmosphere with you and see 
you before me, for my peace of heart. Refinements would not give 
you any pleasure, even if they suited my temper. I cannot swear 
lovers’ oaths, but I have learnt lately that my heart is full of love 
—of deep, true, faithful love for you. I do not think you are quite 
indifferent to me: may I ask a bold question, Hester? Do you— 
can you feel the—in short, Hester, will you take my love and marry 
me?’ And he stopped and looked earnestly at her with eyes that 
spoke far more eloquently than his words. 

‘Mr. Stone, why did you ask me? Ask some one more worthy 
of your love!’ and she turned aside to conceal her agitation. ‘ How 
little suited am I to join you in all your plans for the welfare of 
Langton! You do not know how much I esteem you; but as for 
—for marriage—I am not at all the woman you should marry.’ 

‘ Will you leave me to judge that ?’ he said tenderly. 

‘It has come upon me so suddenly, Mr. Stone; I never dreamed 
of your really loving me. You will never know how much I value 
your love,’ she added, stealing a glance of devotion at him; ‘ but— 
but I cannot pain you, and yet I must say, no!’ 
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‘ Say no, Hester, because of some perfectional idea you have of 
what a clergyman’s wife ought to be? Be mine, and trust me to 
find out your disqualifications. I do not want some grand heroic 
Ida, but 


‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ 


‘Let me end this, grieved though I am to do it, Mr. Stone. 
Forget me, and seek a wife worthy of you. I cannot be your help- 
meet—nay,’ she said gaily, as she walked on and left him rooted 
to the ground, ‘I cannot even make tea! God bless you for your 
noble feelings, Mr. Stone! I shall think of you always with such 
pride, but indeed—indeed, my love is poor like this fragile speed- 
well,’ and she shook its blue petals off by a touch from her parasol ; 
‘ yours is like that oak for strength. Farewell: you have at least 
made me a proud woman, if I cannot be a happy one!’ And be- 
fore he could stop her she had swiftly passed behind a bush and 
escaped. 

The unfortunate Rector walked slowly back to a dinner he could 
not eat, chewing the cud of sweet yet bitter thoughts by the way. 
Hester had refused him, but she evidently loved him. Esteem 
must surely melt into warmer feelings as the suns rolled on. He 
would not despair. Was she not tenfold more precious to him than 
ever? Though she had sacrificed her vision of happiness on the 
altar of an idea, he was the last man to discourage such magnani- 
mity. He loved her himself devotedly, distractedly; he might well 
afford to wait till time had dissipated her fanciful dreams of perfec- 
tion, and she awoke to the claims of a less ideal, but a warmer 
human love. Yes, he would wait; though the present was drear 
and hopeless, such love as he felt could not be given to mortal in 
vain. It must find its true end, and that was happiness with 
Hester. 





TURKEY AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION 


BY J, LEWIS FARLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘ MODERN TURKEY,’ ETC. 


CoNSIDERABLE attention has been lately directed to the question of 
emigration ; but, amongst the several fields considered as suitable, 
few persons appear to think of Turkey. Yet that country offers 
many advantages which are possessed neither by Canada, America, 
nor Australia. By many, Turkey is still looked upon as benighted 
and barbarous, while, on the contrary, there are few, if any, coun- 
tries in which life and property are more secure. Most persons, in 
fact, allowing their imaginations to carry them back to the days 
when the haughty and bigoted Turk looked down upon the Giaour 
as the abject slave who should minister to his pleasures and his 
wants, forget the various changes which have occurred since, by 
one severe and effectual blow, Sultan Mahmoud destroyed for ever 
the leaders of Moslem fanaticism. With the destruction of the 
Janizaries (June 15th, 1826) fell that military despotism under 
which both prince and people groaned, and the sultan was then, for 
the first time, enabled to undertake those salutary reforms which 
the exigences of an advancing civilisation required. Since that day, 
Turkish statesmen have become amenable to foreign counsel; the 
ancient bigotry has disappeared, and been replaced by a religious 
tolerance which is certainly not surpassed, if even equalled, in any 
country in Europe; whilst the old jealousy towards the Frank has 
been succeeded by a cordial friendship, and by the most unbounded 
hospitality. In Turkey, and in Turkey alone, hospitality appears 
under a grand and noble aspect. It is not only a momentary shelter 
from the storm, but it is a hospitality which, rising from the dignity 
of mere benevolence to that of a political reception, embraces the 
future as well as the present. As soon as the stranger places his 
foot on Turkish soil, he is saluted by the name of mussafir (guest). 
Hospitality, with its handmaids civil and religious liberty, is secured 
to him ; his own laws are adininistered by functionaries of his own 
nation ; while by the State the Moslem is only recognised in his 
mosque, the Christian in his church, and the Jew in his synagogue. 

This civil and religious, as well as the commercial, liberty granted 
to the stranger renders Turkey not only a favourable field for capital 
and enterprise, but also an eligible home for the superabundant 
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population of Western Europe, who are daily seeking in distant 
lands the comforts and independence denied them in their own. In 
fact, the ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ are, at the present 
moment, one of the desiderata of Turkey, the paucity of hands being 
a serious obstacle to the development of the great natural resources 
of the empire. In most civilised countries there appears to be an 
irresistible attraction which draws men of energy and intelligence 
from the rural districts into populous towns, and makes them prefer 
the active bustle of city life to the peaceful tenor of a pastoral ex- 
istence. In Turkey, from the operation of various causes, the prin- 
cipal cities, such as Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, Trebizond, 
and Beyrout, are filled with a busy crowd unceasingly engaged in 
the pursuits of commerce, while agriculture languishes from the 
want of hands necessary to till the soil. In Macedonia, for example, 
which possesses a delightful climate, only one-fourth part of the 
land is under cultivation, and even that does not yield one-third of 
what it is capable. Cyprus, which, in the time of the Venetians, 
possessed a population of 1,000,000, now contains only 180,000. 
The pashalic of Damascus, which extends, north to south, from 
Hamah on the Orontes down to the deserts of Arabia Petra south- 
east of the Dead Sea—a length of about four degrees of latitude 
—is extremely fertile, and capable of supporting a population of 
6,000,000 souls, whereas, at present, the population is not more 
than 500,000. This state of the rural districts is apparent all over 
the empire, and may, to a great extent, be traced to the baneful system 
of farming the taxes, which prevailed from the reign of Mohammed 
IT. to that of the late Sultan Abdul-Medjid. Formerly, the taxes 
of a province were usually farmed by the pasha or governor for the 
time being, who, knowing that his tenure of power was most uncer- 
tain, invariably governed the pashalic for his own personal advan- 
tage, ignoring altogether the interests both of the people and the 
state. It is related by Volney that the merchants of Aleppo, dis- 
satisfied with the numerous inconveniences of Alexandretta, wished 
to abandon that port, and carry the trade to Latakia. They pro- 
posed to the pasha of Tripoli to repair the harbour of Latakia at 
their own expense, provided he would grant them an exemption from 
all duties during the space of ten years. To induce him to comply 
with this request, the merchants talked much of the advantages 
which would in time result to the whole neighbouring country; but 
‘ what signifies it to me that which may happen in time ?’ replied 
the pasha: ‘I was yesterday at Marash ; to-morrow, perhaps, I 
shall be at Djeddah. Why should I deprive myself of present ad- 
vantages which are certain for future benefits I cannot hope to par- 
take of ?? Under such a system as this, the unfortunate peasant 
was impoverished, the last para extracted from him, and the depopu- 
lation of the country was the inevitable result. 
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Sultan Mahmoud II. (the present sultan’s father) endeavoured 
to remedy these evils ; and the late Sultan Abdul-Medjid, by the 
Hatti-Shérif of Gul-Hané (November 3d, 1839), fearlessly de- 
nounced the existing abuses; and declared his determination to re- 
form altogether the mode of collecting the revenue. Since tha 
time, no government official has been permitted to farm the taxes ; 
the condition of the peasant has improved, the pashas no longer 
possess unlimited power, while every man is guaranteed the fruit of 
his labour, and can do as he pleases with his own. It is true, there 
is much still to be desired in the collection of the revenue; but, 
with all its attendant disadvantages to the agriculturist, Turkey 
offers, nevertheless, much more favourable conditions to the immi- 
grant than he can find in most other countries. Asia Minor and 
Syria are comparatively close to our own shores ; they possess a fer- 
tile soil, a delightful climate, a hospitable population, and are capable 
of producing in abundance everything necessary for the wants of 
man. 
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DORETTA 


To a maiden, as she slept, 
Through a vision music crept, 
For a voice beloved rang, 
Sweet as if a seraph sang. 


\ ‘ Dimly gleams the shifting vane 
In the amber light, 
And the gusty drops of rain 
Splinter on the lattice-pane ; 
It is morn, Doretta. 


With the dawn the poplar row 
Whitens in the wind ; 
Soon the driving clouds will glow, 
And the sopping roses blow, 
Red at heart, Doretta. 


Through the meadow all the night 
Slid the quiet brook ; 

Lo, it ripples into light, 

And the grass with daisies white 
Brims anew, Doretta. 


Red and stormy is the morn, 
Fierce the raging east ; 

But with ragged plume and torn, 

See the bird of love is borne— 
Borne to thee, Doretta.’ 


So the voice belovéd spoke, 

And the maiden straight awoke, 
And the day was dawning fair, 
And the bird of love was there. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Szconp Series, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XVIII. BB 
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Sultan Mahmoud II. (the present sultan’s father) endeavoured 
to remedy these evils ; and the late Sultan Abdul-Medjid, by the 
Hatti-Shérif of Gul-Hané (November 3d, 1839), fearlessly de- 
nounced the existing abuses; and declared his determination to re- 
form altogether the mode of collecting the revenue. Since that 
time, no government official has been permitted to farm the taxes ; 
the condition of the peasant has improved, the pashas no longer 
possess unlimited power, while every man is guaranteed the fruit of 
his labour, and can do as he pleases with his own. It is true, there 
is much still to be desired in the collection of the revenue; but, 
with all its attendant disadvantages to the agriculturist, Turkey 
offers, nevertheless, much more favourable conditions to the immi- 
grant than he can find in most other countries. Asia Minor and 
Syria are comparatively close to our own shores ; they possess a fer- 
tile soil, a delightful climate, a hospitable population, and are capable 
of producing in abundance everything necessary for the wants of 


man. 
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A VISIT TO THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER 
MANUFACTORY 


‘Hain, smiling morn!’ It is the first of September. 


‘Full of th’ expected sport, my heart beats high, . 
And, with impatient step, I haste to reach 
The stubbles, where the scatter’d ears afford 
A sweet repast to the yet heedless game. 
How my brave dogs o’er the broad furrows bound, 
Quart’ring their ground exactly! Ah, that point 
Answers my eager hope, and fills my breast 
With joy unspeakable. How close they lie! 
Whilst to the spot, with steady pace, I tend : 
Now from the ground, with noisy wing they burst, 
And dart away. My victim singled out, 
In his aerial course falls short, nor skims 
Th’ adjoining hedge, o’er which the rest unhurt 
Have pass’d.’ 


This is very often the case; one bird falls to the right barrel, 
and ‘ the rest unhurt’ go on their way, rejoicing no doubt at having 
escaped a deadly volley from the left barrel. There is, however, a 
reason for their having got off scot-free, well known to all sportsmen ; 
i.e. the smoke from the first barrel obscured the birds from the 
sportsman’s second aim, until they were out of range. Science, 
however, has discovered a panacea for this oft-recurring disappoint- 
ment, in Schultze’s Wood Powder, a smokeless explosive which we 
wish to introduce to those of our readers who are not already con- 
versant with its merits. Of course every one knows our ‘dear, dirty 
old friend,’ Black Gunpowder ; the acquaintance of which we made 
in early youth, turning it into a ‘devil’ to frighten our grandmother ; 
fighting our country’s battles with it in the hot season of youth and 
courage; and anon, having turned our sword into a ploughshare, and 
incidentall¥ produced ‘stubbles,’ we sally forth armed with a ‘ Tolley’ 
breechloader ; but we have cut our ‘dear, dirty old friend,’ and our 
gun is loaded with Schultze’s Wood Powder instead. How is 
this ? you inquire. Why abandon an explosive with which Colonel 
Hawker, and the never-to-be-forgotten Maxwell of Wild Sports of 
the West celebrity, killed so many head of game? To this we 
reply, Schultze’s Wood Powder was not invented in their day, or 
they would have used it, and for these reasons. 

For seven hundred years and more, even granting the invention 
to have been Roger Bacon’s, the dull black mixture of sulphur, 
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nitre, and charcoal—it is only a mixture, not a chemical compound 
—has had the monopoly of guns, large and small. It has answered 
every purpose moderately well, perhaps more than moderately. 
Nevertheless, from time to time the desire has arisen to evolve out 
of chemical stores some new compound, mechanical or chemical, 
that should do better duty. Somewhat extraordinary, indeed, the 
case seems that, amidst all the improvements of guns and gunnery, 
all the advancement of chemistry and mechanism, the gaseous mo- 
tor for gun projectiles should be composed as at first. The explana- 
tion is not difficult. Gunpowder occupies a sort of half-way ground 
between things innocent and things dangerous; a medium quality 
favouring its many applications. Exploding readily enough for all 
convenient needs, it never spontaneously explodes—a great point in 
its favour. Then, its power of water-absorption not being very 
great, it stores tolerably well. But, more than anything else, gun- 
powder has held its long and almost exclusive sway over guns and 
gunners owing to the two following circumstances: it can be made 
of any desired percentage composition, and it may be corned or 
grained to any degree of coarseness or fineness. As employed for 
different purposes, it is necessary that gunpowder should have 
various strengths. To a considerable extent the strength of gun- 
powder, by varying the relative amount of its components, can be 
modified ; but the great adjustive resource consists in increasing or 
lessening the dimension of its grains. 

Having taken account of certain special good qualities of gun- 
powder, we now come to certain of its bad qualities. Safe it indeed 
is in the sense of not igniting spontaneously; but it deteriorates by 
keeping, the more especially if in a moist atmosphere. If gunpowder 
be thoroughly wetted, then may it be considered wholly spoilt. In 
burning, gunpowder evolves much heat, much smoke ; it also deposits 
much foulness. On the debtor side of gunpowder must be reckoned, 
also, the danger attendant on manufacture. It would be a great 
advantage if possible to devise a gunpowder that should acquire its 
usefully-dangerous qualities with the very last manufacturing touch, 
whereby in every incipient stage it might be stored without possi- 
bility of risk. 

It will have been gathered, then, that gunpowder, ordinary 
black gunpowder, though it has seen some service and done some 
hard duty in its time, is not so perfect as to fulfil all requisitions 
desired; wherefore from time to time experiments have been directed 
to the manufacture of a substitute. 

The only substitute yet invented which has met with favourable 
notice from practical sportsmen is Schultze’s Wood Powder—gun- 
cotton is all but universally condemned on account of its liability 
to spontaneous combustion—which, from its being granulated, and 

ensequently permeated by air, can never generate fire of itself. 
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This explosive, invented by Captain Schultze, a Prussian officer, 
was originally manufactured at Potsdam, near Berlin, and the fac- 
tory catching fire in 1868, instead of exploding—ruining the neigh- 
bourhood, and leaving many widows and orphans, like the recent 
gun-cotton explosion at Stowmarket—burned quietly to the ground. 
A company of English gentlemen, fond of field sports, foreseeing 
the advantages to be derived from its introduction into England, 
purchased a site for its production in the New Forest, and thither 
we must carry our readers on ‘a visit to the Schultze Gunpowder 
manufactory.’ Having been obliged to pay ‘ toll’—in these enlight- 
ened days of ‘ strikes’ why do not the public refuse such an impo- 
sition ?—we cross Waterloo-bridge, and entering the station of that 
name, are ‘whirled’ by train to Redbridge, which, as every one 
ought to know, is not very far from Southampton ; there, taking a 
vehicle yclept a ‘ trap,’ we are driven through miles of silvan scenery ; 
solitudes, where the moorcock still crows defiantly at his rival, and 
‘ rules the roost ;’ where the timid deer browse amidst glades; where 
the fox prowls in search of the wild rabbits’ ‘ stop;’ and where all 
would be still and quiet, were it not for the eminently practical 
spirit of the office of the ‘ Woods and Forests,’ who, for the modest 
douceur of ‘twenty guineas per annum,’ permit—as our Jehu in- 
forms us—‘ any one as can rise the dibs to kill an’ worry every- 
think ‘he likes, little an’ big, for the best part of the year.’ Indeed, 
from what we gathered, it seems that anybody who can ‘rise the 
dibs’ to purchase the ‘range’ is really entitled to commit whole- 
sale slaughter amongst the timid denizens of this last retreat of 
the Fauna of England. Consequently, many retired ‘ slop-shop’ 
and ‘marine-store dealers,’ apeing their betters, pay their twenty 
guineas; but, as our Jehu says, ‘ takes care they has their wally’— 
Anglicé, value—‘ for it.’ And what a tale he does unfold, to be 
sure !—‘ Little ’ares, with ther eyes a-jist open, ’as ther brains 
blowed out; an’ small birds, jist able to fly, is tuk whum an’ made 
into soup!” Cruelty, we think, is just as much associated with this 
forest nowadays as it was in the old time before us, when Giraldus 
Cambrensis wrote: ‘In these days our nobility esteem the sports 
of hunting and hawking as the most honourable employments, the 
most exalted virtues; and to be continually engaged in these amuse- 
ments is, in their opinion, the sum of human happiness. By being 
constantly engaged in savage sport they contract habits of barba- 
rity ; lose, in a great measure, their feelings and humanity, and be- 
come nearly as ferocious as the beasts they pursue; the husband- 
man is driven with his innocent flocks and herds from his fertile 
fields and pastures, that beasts may roam in his stead.’ Since, 
therefore, the only reason that this vast tract is not turned into 
arable land is, that the office of the ‘ Woods and Forests’ let it out 
for tiny leverets and half-fledged birds to be murdered by revolu- 
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tionary and sanguinary ‘ slop-shop’ and ‘ marine-store dealers,’ all 
we can say is, ‘ Away with it, away with it! We'll have none of 
it!’ But here we are; snugly ensconced in a dell lies the object of 
our visit, and we plunge at once in medias res. 

Here and there, at intervals wide apart, are various buildings of 
light structure, from one of which rises a tall chimney, instrumental 
in raising steam to drive a 10-horse-power sawing-machine, which 
rapidly creates the ‘ wood powder’ to be turned into use for the gun 
by the following process : 

The grains, being collected in a mass, are subjected to a treat- 
ment of chemical washing, whereby calcareous and various other 
impurities are separated, leaving hardly anything behind save pure 
woody matter, cellulose or lignine. The next operation has for its 
end the conversion of these cellulose grains into a sort of incipient 
xyloidine, or gun-cotton material, by digestion with a mixture of 
sulphuric and nitric acids. Practically it is found that absolutely 
perfected xyloidine (of which ordinary gun-cotton is the purest type) 
not only decomposes spontaneously by time, the chief products of 
combustion being gum and oxalic acid, but it is moreover liable to 
combustion of a sort that may be practically called spontaneous, so 
slight and so uncontrollable are the causes sufficing to bring it about. 
Cellulose or woody matter, otherwise termed lignine, partially con- 
verted to xyloidine is, the inventor affirms, subject to neither of 
those contingencies. Our readers will understand that, inasmuch as 
the wood used as a constituent of the Schultze gunpowder is not 
charred, its original hydrogen is left, and by and by, at the time of 
firing, will be necessarily utilised towards the gaseous propulsive re- 
sultant. Next, washed with carbonate-of-soda solution and dried, 
an important circumstance is now recognisable. 

The grains, brought to the condition just described, are stored 
away in bulk, not necessarily to be endowed with final explosive 
energy until the time of package, transport, and consignment. Only 
one treatment has to be carried out, and it is very simple. The 
ligneous grains have to be charged with a certain definite percent- 
age of some nitrate, which is done by steeping them in the nitrate 
solution and drying. Ordinarily a solution of nitrate of potash (com- 
mon saltpetre) is employed; but in elaborating certain varieties of 
white powder, nitrate of baryta is preferred. 

Having traced the new powder to its final stage, we may con- 
template it under the light of two distinct scrutinies—theoretical 
and practical. Review of the chemical agencies involved, or that 
may be evolved, suggests the reaction, especially under prolonged 
moisture, of the sulphur and nitre of ordinary powder, whereby sul- 
phide of potassium should result. Practice is confirmatory: under 
the condition indicated sulphide of potassium, more or less, does re- 
sult, and proportionate to the extent of decomposition is the powder 
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deteriorated. Inasmuch as the Schultze gunpowder is wholly devoid 
of sulphur, so is the particular decomposition adverted to impos- 
sible; and theory, at least, fails to suggest any other decomposition 
as probable or even possible. 

All the buildings requisite for manufacturing this explosive are 
cheap and flimsy, so that if it did catch fire no loss would ensue. 
The ‘ plant of machinery’ is of small cost in comparison with that 
used for making black gunpowder, and Schultze’s wood powder is sold 
at a price commensurate with its cheap production. An explosive is 
often ‘ better known than liked,’ such as gun-cotton ; but Schultze’s 
wood powder requires only ‘to be known to be liked,’ as a trial of it, 
lately made for the satisfaction of its readers by the conductors of 
the Land and Water journal, recently showed. Indeed, it was proved 
to give more penetration than gunpowder, and it costs less. There 
is also no smoke, and consequently the second barrel can always be 
used at once, instead of waiting for the smoke to clear away, as 
when using black powder. 

Having thanked our friend, at whose invitation we had been 
afforded the pleasure of witnessing this interesting process of manu- 
facture, we again took trap for Redbridge, were again whirled to 
Waterloo Station, and again paid ‘toll’ for crossing the bridge for 
the second time in a day. What a burden such a ‘toll’ is on the 
lower classes, whose daily occupation takes them to and fro across. 


the bridges, we can readily understand. 


CADWALLADER WADDY. 





AMERICAN NOVELISTS 


I, JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Wuen a Cyclopedia of American Literature was first formed, the 
two volumes of which it was composed were respectively embellished 
with engraved portraits of Franklin and Cooper ; the former as the 
representative of the epoch when the colony was on the way towards 
development into the nation, the latter as the pioneer of literature 
strictly national. And, while calling attention to this fact, one of 
the American critical journals recognises Cooper as ‘the first 
American author, in the full significance of the term.’ Rough and 
uncultivated in style, a very ‘navvy’ of literature, the place he holds 
is much better expressed by the term ‘pioneer’ than by any phrase 
expressive of literary completeness. 

Choosing his characters from among the rough sons of the soil, 
Cooper was, however, enabled specially to deserve an appellation dis- 
tinctively American. A French writer remarks that the only por- 
tion of the American people who exhibit any marked national 
character are the backwoodsmen of the West; and American writers 
have allowed that, beyond such rough-hewn originals, and passing 
from the majority of the labouring population who are marked with 
peculiar traits to a higher level of society, the American national 
character is invisible. This opinion was given nearly twenty years 
ago, and is gradually becoming less true to facts. At the time when 
Cooper began his career, there was doubtless much to be said on 
that side. Choosing as he did those lower strata of society and un- 
tutored originals of the forest for subject-matter, he was enabled to 
avoid the delineations of the polished and colourless upper classes, 
and so to inaugurate a literature bearing some impress, however in- 
complete, of nationality. 

The critics of his own country hold extremely divergent views 
concerning him, some expressing the highest admiration for his 
versatile genius, which could pass without effort from English 
fashionable life, in which he laid the scene of his first volume, to the 
wild adventures of a pirate captain, and from the romantic life of 
Venice to the deerslayer’s haunts in the heart of the forest. On 
the other hand, we find writers expressing contempt for his want of 
refinement, extravagance, crudity, and want of art in the arrange- 
ment of his plots, alleging also that the only characters he can paint 
are of the rough adventurer type, and that two only of these are 
originals, appearing again and again in various disguises. It is also 
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urged against him, that he is unable to enter into delicate moods of 
feeling, and that he fails most lamentably in the depiction of women. 

There have been the same differences of opinion expressed as to 
his character, some giving him praise as a manly and upright spirit 
with a sturdy self-reliance and candour, others alleging that his 
later volumes were but records of personal quarrels and frivolous 
disputes with his neighbours. With respect to his book Ways of 
the Hour, he suffered the same abusive criticism as did Dickens for 
his American creations. This volume and Dickens’s works on 
American society are classed together as ‘coarse and spiteful cari- 
catures,’ ‘ bitter and resentful,’ ‘ prosy and diffuse,’ &c. Since this 
time (twenty years ago) brother Jonathan has learnt much of the 
principles of give and take, and though, like ourselves, a little 
touchy at: times, would yet laugh at such shafts to-day, and send 
them flying back with interest. 

The fact is that Cooper, when completely established as a novel- 
ist, began to write with a purpose foreign to legitimate romance. 
He attempted to make his volumes vehicles of social reform, and 
that not in any extended scale large enough to command the sym- 
pathies of the world, but by choosing for illustration some petty 
abuse in American administration, and bending all his characters to 
the evolution of this sole idea. At one time a disputed question 
with regard to rent would occupy his pen; at another he would de- 
vote his attention to such matters as the insufficiency of trial by 
jury, in cases where public opinion running in a vehement current 
has already tried the question and passed sentence. 

Such quéstions as these are but of local and may be of only tem- 
porary interest. Of importance sufficient to deserve the fullest 
attention at a given time, they are yet fatal to an enduring literary 
reputation. If it is intended that a romance shall live, its subjects 
must possess sufficient of the breadth and amplitude of human nature 
to insure vitality. Puppets set up merely in elucidation of a detail, 
not of extended life, but of temporary social difficulties, cannot be 
expected to survive the solution or removal of those difficulties, un- 
less indeed their creator be of the very highest genius, and subtly 
intertwine his special subject with larger and more general ones. 
Our own Charles Reade has wrought in the same direction as 
Cooper; he has endeavoured to reform abuses by the mighty power 
of the novel, and has done some good work in this way. He has 
injured, although far from ruined, his literary reputation by so doing; 
and he owns a faculty, which few indeed possess, of giving to dry 
bones the vigour and semblance of life,| of investing a blue-book with 
human garments, depositing all his selected details, with such art 
as to seem to do it quite casually, within his puppets’ pockets, and 
letting the blue back of the tedious volume blend somehow into the 
colour of some splendid woman’s eyes. 
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Cooper was without this marvellous literary and artistic faculty. 
As regards vigour and earnestness, he is the equal of Charles Reade; 
and it is doubtless that very abundance of vitality which has driven 
them both into a kind of useful literature which should seem to them 
to be real work, and not mere amusement for an idle hour. 

Not possessing the power of hiding the hard angles of his pur- 
poses in a glamour of romance, Cooper,-by becoming a social re- 
former, lost his power as a novelist, and so committed, as his 
countrymen say, ‘ literary suicide.’ Besides this, his satires were 
blunt and offensive ; and having an antipathy, which he failed not to 
express, for New-England people, as well as some political prejudices, 
he made many enemies. 

We must bestow some consideration upon his earlier works, 
and the circumstances which attended their composition, before the 
so-called suicide. 

At the time ofthe appearance of Cooper’s first novel Precaution, 
American literature had, indeed, put forth but little fruit. Irving had 
just become popular with his Sketch-book ; but Prescott was still a 
student, Emerson a junior in college, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, and Poe, we learn from the chief American 
monthly, were schoolboys ; Mrs. Stowe was a schoolgirl (would that 
she had remained at school a little longer!) ; Lowell was in the nur- 
sery, and Motley scarce out of it. 

In 1820, when Cooper was about thirty years of age, he was 
leading a quiet rural life on a small farm in Scarsdale, some five- 
and-twenty miles from New York. In youth he had been a midship- 
man, but had married early and retired from the navy. Here he was 
living comfortably, with no thought of a literary career. Landscape 
gardening was a favourite pursuit, and in harmony with the tran- 
quillity of his life. An occasional parcel of books would arrive from 
England, causing some excitement to learn what was proceeding 
from the pens of Edgeworth, Wilberforce, or More. Pope, Thom- 
son, and Gray were always at hand and appreciated. Shakespeare 
was read in the evenings, as also was Milton, but he for only a page 
or two at a time; for Milton was too heavy for Cooper’s taste, who 
would have chosen Shakespeare to write Paradise Lost. Scott, 
Byron, Burns, and Wordsworth were the particular stars in the liter- 
ary heaven, and the thought of coming out on the same day with 
such as these seems to have inspired Americans with reverential 
timidity. One day in the box of books came a volume, which 
Cooper read, and then vigorously denounced as trash, adding, ‘I 
can write you a better book than that myself.’ 

Before this time he may be said to have done nothing appreci- 
able in literature, nor to have had any real ambition in that direc- 
tion. When about eleven years of age, the reading of some absurd 
old romance had stimulated him and a boy friend to the composition © 
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of a story in imitation of it. This was never written down, but was 
dictated, but to the extent only of a few chapters, by Cooper to his 
friend, whose father had a small printing-office; as it was composed, 
the fragment was put direct into type. A little later in life also, a 
strolling beggar having asked for alms, and suggested that if he could 
but lay hands on a stirring ballad suitable to sing about the villages, 
he would reap a plentiful harvest, Cooper wrote for him some doggrel 
based on a local incident, and entitled ‘Buffalo Burnt; or the dread- 
ful Conflagration.’ 

Such Homeric début he did not, however, follow up, though the 
forgotten ballad was brought unintentionally to his notice several 
years afterwards, when a young lady being called upon to sing, 
much to Cooper’s amazement and horror, revived the street-monger’s 
strains of ‘Buffalo Burnt.’ Cooper, not being known as the author, 
happily escaped unpleasant notice. 

The suggestion afforded him by the trashy book from England, 
and the stimulus which his friends brought to bear upon him on 
hearing his remark, produced more serious fruit. A romance was 
begun, but of a merely imitative nature, and bearing upon English 
fashionable life. Once published, however, it produced some little 
excitement, people being engaged in speculations upon the author, 
and refusing to believe that the work was not the production of an 
English lady, or could be the offspring of an American naval officer. 

Precaution, the romance in question, is by no means a great 
work ; it is poor and weak. Its moralities are commonplace and 
threadbare, and its sentences ponderous and prosy. It may be 
summed up critically in a favourite word of the present day—it is 
‘slow.’ Still, it was reprinted in England. 

A conversation which Cooper had with an old gentleman, a re- 
tired Governor, upon facts connected with the history of the Revolu- 
tion, was the suggestion which bore for fruit the next volume, the 
Spy. The principal character in this volume is—like many of 
Cooper’s—not wholly an imaginary one, although much distorted 
from reality by being contemplated, as was Cooper’s manner often, 
from a sentimental point of view. The work is based upon the life 
of an individual, who had performed wonderful feats of reckless daring 
and self-sacrifice in the war; and is a considerable improvement upon 

. its predecessor. 

The Spy met with some favour in England as a novelty. It was 
soon also translated into French, and amusing stories are told with 
respect to the translator’s inability to comprehend Americanisms. 
One in particular, which is to be found in the ‘Cooper Gallery,’ is 
worth relating. ‘The name given to the Wharton place, ‘‘ the 
Locusts,” proved a puzzle; the word was rendered as it was found 
in the dictionary, ‘‘les Sauterelles”—‘‘ the Grasshoppers.” This 
might have answered very well, but for one unfortunate fact: a 
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dragoon of Lawson’s troop is represented as tying his horse to one 
of the locusts on the lawn. Here was a difficulty ! The worthy trans- 
lator, however, belonging evidently to the class traduttori, traditori, 
seems to have taken it for granted that Transatlantic grasshoppers. 
must necessarily be of gigantic proportions. Nothing daunted, he 
proceeds gravely to state the remarkable fact, that the dragoon 
secured his charger by fastening the bridle to one of the grasshop- 
pers before the door, apparently standing there for that purpose.’ 

The structure of Cooper’s plots, and his improbable interweaving 
of incidents, have been often animadverted upon. If we trace the 
manner of composition of one of his earliest volumes—the Spy— 
we shall not wonder at this, but only that the books should manifest 
any coherence at all. The first volume was written and printed 
months before a single line of the second was put on paper. Then 
while the second was in progress, going into the hands of the com- 
positor immediately after leaving those of the author, the publisher 
took alarm. He began to be afraid that the work might grow to 
such a length as to consume his profits in paper and type. What 
was to be done? Cooper’s genius was equal to the emergency. He 
immediately wrote a concluding chapter for the volume, which was 
actually printed and paged several weeks before the chapters destined 
to precede it were constructed or imagined. 

We meet occasionally with a humorous incident, though wild and 
improbable adventures form the staple of the volumes. In the Spy, 
for instance, we have an amusing picture of an old housekeeper and 
a black servant, who are in concert, endeavouring to discover the 
will of their old master, who is dying. When they meet with a 
family Bible containing entries of his children’s birth, they are de- 
luded by the impression that they have found the object of their 
search, and mistake the recorded names for a list of legatees. 

When Sir Walter Scott’s Pirate arrived in America, there were 
many speculations afloat as to whether such a work could have beer 
the composition of the author of Waverley, and many marvelled how 
a man of Scott’s habits of life could have possibly come at the nau- 
tical detail. Cooper, as an old habitué of the sea, was dissatisfied 
with the book; and the result of this feeling was, that he deter- 
mined to write a story himself, which should be more accurate in 
its pictures of life afloat. The Pilot is due to the impulse thus 
awakened, being the second work of Cooper’s whose production is 
owing to a feeling of emulation. 

The next work, the Pioneers, brings before us one of Cooper’s 
most original conceptions,.the Puritanical old backwoodsman, Lea- 
ther-stocking. These volumes may be crude and harsh and impro- 
bable, without style or delicacy of expression, and with impossible 
plots; but take them scene by scene, and we get at the reason of 
their extensive popularity. The characters may be rough, but they 
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are life-like. The pictures are vividly painted; the conversations 
of the persons who come upon the scene might be overheard direct 
from the forest or the homestead, they are so natural and real in 
detail. Where the wood-chopper mocks old Leather-stocking as 
‘you old dried cornstalk, you sapless stub!’ and then fires at a 
pigeon with his fowling-piece and misses it, and the old man calmly 
raises his rifle and brings down the bird with the single ball, the 
details are worked out with such minuteness and freshness, that we 
are brought completely home to the vigour of life and the rude 
feeling of the forest. 

At the time of writing Lionel Lincoln, Cooper had formed a 
plan of a series of romances, drawn from early legends or historical 
records, the scene of each story to be laid in one of the thirteen 
different colonies which constituted the Union. Lionel Lincoln, in 
accordance with this view, was to have been styled A Legend of the 
Thirteen Republics, but this inscription was erased before the pub- 
lication of the work. Here we see Cooper beginning to develop 
literary schemes. Formerly, each work had been looked upon as a 
final one—he would write a novel, because he had read some trash 
and thought he could do better himself; he would write another, 
because he was dissatisfied with Scott’s descriptions of maritime 
adventure; and so on. Now, however, he begins to look upon him- 
self for the first time as a man of letters. 

His departure for Europe soon after this time prevented his 
carrying this scheme into practice, and the idea of collecting liter- 
ary material from the several States was abandoned. The historical 
fact upon which Lionel Lincoln is founded is the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. In giving such a picture as this, we see Cooper at his best ; 
his rough vigour here stands him in good stead, and his forte being 
in the depicture of exciting incidents rather than in the tranquil 
study of human nature, he is most surely in his element in such a 
scene. 

The Last of the Mohicans is probably the best known here of 
Cooper’s works; and we find that its success was greater than that 
of any previous production. A curious story is told with regard to 
the composition of a portion of this romance: soon after the book 
was begun, Cooper, being exposed one sultry day to the intense heat 
of the autumn sun, which had a year or two before produced in him 
a severe attack of fever, something resembling the effects of a sun- 
stroke, was again seized with a similar malady. ‘ During the height 
of the attack, his mind was filled with images connected with the 
book recently begun. One afternoon, suddenly rousing himself, he 
called for pen and paper; but, too ill to use them himself, he re- 
quested Mrs. Cooper, watching anxiously at his side, to write to his 
dictation. Most reluctantly, and in fear of delirium, the request was 
complied with, and solely with a view of relieving his mind from 
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temporary excitement. A page of notes was rapidly dictated and 
written out ; to his alarmed nurse they appeared the wild incoherent 
fancies of delirium, with which the names of Natty, Chingachgook, 
and Cora, already familiar to her, were blended. But in truth there 
was no delirium; a clear and vivid picture of the struggle between 
Magua and Chingachgook filled his mind at the moment, and only a 
few weeks later the chapter—the twelfth of the book—was actually 
written from that rude sketch.’ Several of Cooper’s characters are 
carried on through more than one work. With the old hunter, 
Natty Bumppo, we first meet in the Pioneers ; and after introducing 
him again to us in the Last of the Mohicans, Cooper deliberates, at 
the outset of a new work, whether or not he can bring forward the 
same character for a third time, but with a train of novel incidents 
about him. His affection for this creation of his fancy was however 
so great, that with the first pages of the Prairie we find Natty ap- 
pearing, in a somewhat melodramatic manner, against the gilded 
background of a sky at sunset. After this, Cooper had fewer com- 
punctions, and Natty appears again and again in several stages of his 
imaginary life. The curious part of it is, that the usual order of 
things is reversed; and the Leather-stocking of the Pioneers, the 
Hawkeye of the Mohicans, the aged trapper of the Prairie, appears 
in the later novel, the Pathfinder, as a lover, and afterwards again 
in the Deerslayer as a youth. 

American novelists of this period seem to have had a singular 
knack of falling in with Sir Walter Scott. Cooper and he met in 
Paris, where the latter was collecting materials for his Life of 
Napoleon. -They managed to introduce each other on the stairs of 
an hotel where Scott had called for the purpose of finding Cooper. 
During the first few minutes of their interview, all Scott’s remarks 
were in French and all Cooper’s in English, until the former recol- 
lected himself and laughingly said, that the Frenchmen had got his 
tongue so set to their lingo, that he had half forgotten his own. 

Cooper stayed in Paris for some time in the summer of 1827, 
living in a pretty country house on the banks of the Seine. With 
regard to his manner of life here, a remark which occurs in one of 
his letters is worth repeating: ‘ One of our great amusements is to 
watch the living life on the river; there is no still life in Paris.’ 
It was while residing here that Cooper completed the Red Rover, 
which is a narrative of somewhat wild adventures on the sea. 

It is not often that we can give an author’s own opinion upon 
his writings, as in the case of Cooper. He had lost a considerable 
portion of his fortune, and had made over his copyright to his pub- 
lishers. Having been engaged by them to revise the volumes for 
the press, he returned the last of the set with these remarks: ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I have read over again all my books, a task which your 
liberality alone could have induced me to undertake; and I do not 
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mind confessing to an agreeable surprise. There is, in truth, power, 
genuine meaning in these writings; they ate American in sentiment 
and in fact; they will, one day, become a valuable property. When I 
am gone, my countrymen will forget my foibles, and cherish my be- 
quest and my reputation.’ This prediction has certainly been réal- 
ised, though now doubtless Cooper’s reputation has seen its highest. 

Cooper has been spoken of as a writer who could not treat any- 
thing in a delicate or refined manner. We venture to suggest that 
on the subject of cigars at least his perceptions were sensitive. In 
Ways of the Hour Dunscomb is proceeding deliberately to light a 
cigar, ‘not without pressing several, with a species of intelligent 
tenderness, between his thumb and finger.’ This is but a trifle, 
yet a light and playful touch to come from Cooper’s heavy hand. It 
is of course on quite a different level from Washington Irving’s 
delicate morsels of description. Take the epithet bestowed by the 
latter upon Westminster Abbey, ‘dusty splendour.’ It has been 
well remarked that ‘ dusty’ alone would have been prosaic and weak, 
‘splendour’ alone meaningless, but that the conjunction of the two 
words is so happy, that once gained we cannot afford to lose it. 

But we can understand that society, at the time of Cooper’s 
earliest efforts, was an obstacle to the cultivation of high literary 
genius or refinement ; it was too easily satisfied. ‘A novel, with 
plenty of fighting in it,’ says the Atlantic Monthly, ‘was all we 
asked at a writer’s hands.’ 

Had there been a little more criticism current, we should have 
been spared the meeting, in a volume not intended to be comic, with 
such phrases as ‘retrace before the meridian,’ when getting home 
before noon is meant. This is but one example out of many that 
might be brought forward in illustration of Cooper’s style. It was 
well said by Cooper that ‘ five-and-twenty years have been as ages 
with most things connected with America.’ Men like Artemus 
Ward would now show what is the proper place of such expressions 
as ‘retrace before the meridian.’ 

Says Balzac about Cooper, that if he had succeeded in the paint- 
ing of characters in the same degree as in the painting of natural phe- 
nomena, he would have spoken the finishing word of his art. This 
has a great sound with it, but as in the delineation of any depth or 
delicacy of character Cooper was strikingly deficient, and the novel- 
ist’s function is the creation of a prose drama where characters are 
a primary object, he can scarcely be said to have entered upon art 
at all in any high sense. His notions of plots are curious, and may 
be suggested to would-be sensation writers. His plan is to work up 
his incidents to an impossible pitch of entanglement ; then a new 
creation is made, and drops down unexpectedly, like an angel from 
heaven, to clear all the difficulties away for the conclusion. 

It is not ten years since the Atlantic Monthly in an article 
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alluded to Cooper’s popularity as equal to that of Sir Walter Scott, 
and doubted even whether testimony could not be collected to prove 
it greater. If this is to be believed, ten years must have made a 
great change in our literary tastes, for at the present time we should 
judge that the circulation of Cooper’s works is exceeded ten times 
by that of Scott’s. Indeed, whether in America or England, the two 
men as romancists must stand on an entirely different level. The 
one has earned a place which he must always retain; the other was 
pushed into notoriety by the dearth of literature existing in his 
country at the time of his first appearance; and although he has 
written with some vigour, and has brought before the world some ori- 
ginal characters and a wild and little known side of life, yet his 
literary merits are not such as to insure his permanent position. 

To a memorial volume issued soon after Cooper’s death, which 
took place in 1851, is a very fine engraved portrait, which gives us 
a vivid notion of the man. He looks like a bluff farmer of the old 
English type, strong-featured and hearty; a man ‘upon whom the 
rain had fallen and against whom the wind had: blown,’ without his 
feeling much inconvenience from either. He appears much more 
substantial than imaginative, an honest but not an extraordinary 
man. 

The highest praise we have seen bestowed upon his writings, 
and that most suitable to them, is that they have ‘a genuine game 


flavour,’ the smack of unreclaimed prairie and virgin forest. 
f] ,’ th k of 1 dp d forest 
KENINGALE COOK, B.A. 





MICHAELMAS 


Tuer brown leaves rustle in the wind, 
And golden is the oak-tree’s crown ; 
The red beech drops her ripen’d mast, 
And chestnut husks come showering down. 


September’s kiss is on the woods, 
And garner’d is Pomona’s wealth ; 
The squirrel thinks of winter rest, 
Begins to store his nuts by stealth. 


Gone are the roses, crimson flowers 
That crown’d the virgin brow of June ; 
And where the nightingale hath sung, 
The robin pipes his mellow tune. 


One touch of frost is on the blades 
Of grass beneath the forest-tree ; 

Close in his lair the dormouse lies, 
And nestled in her cell the bee. 


The last geraniums still shed 
On manor-lawn a scarlet glow ; 

The queen chrysanthemum hath donn’d 
Her robes of winter—rose and snow. 


The latest breath of summer stirs 
Upon the leaves and in, the air ; 
It shakes the cones amid the firs, 
And straight is gone we know not where. 


So oft a gleam of sunshine past 
Re-shines again in man’s last days ; 

Summer and winter, smiles and tears— 
Wiser than ours, are Heaven’s ways. 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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Ox some Passages out of the Rife of Amicin Fady Shoeetapple 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 





CHAPTER LXIV. WHY HARRY FORTESCUE WENT TO TOWN. 


Tue telegram which Mr. Beeswing put into Harry’s hand was from 
Mrs. Nicholson. It was short, and ran thus: 


‘Mary Nicholson, No. — Lupus-street, 
To 
Mr. Fortescue, Heath Lodge, Ascot. 


‘Mrs. Price died last night. Miss Edith will be up this evening. 
Please come to town.’ 


That was all, but it was more than enough. Harry Fortescue felt 
that he must fly back to help Edith, though she had rejected him 
only a few days before. 

‘Come what will,’ he said, ‘I must go back to arrange about the 
funeral. What can the poor girl do by herself, and without a friend 
in the world ?” 

He ran to the station, therefore, without waiting for his portman- 
teau, and luckily caught a train in the very act of starting. Just 
about the time that the ladies were discussing his sudden departure, 
he was on his way to town in one of the special race trains. 

You will wonder, perhaps, how it was that Mrs. Nicholson dis- 
covered where Harry Fortescue was, but that is easily explained. 
He had been so annoyed by the trouble that Edith had to find his 
address on a former occasion, that he made Mrs. Boffin a speech 
before he went to Ascot—such a speech, that worthy woman said, 
as she had never heard from any of her gentlemen—and told her, if 
any one came to ask his address, to let them have it without any fuss. 
When, therefore, Mrs. Nicholson called on Mrs. Boffin, she obtained 
the desired intelligence at once, and she obtained it all the more 
readily as no one could have called Mrs. Nicholson ‘ a young person,’ 
as Mrs. Boffin had characterised Edith Price. 

So far, in fact, was Mrs. Boffin from giving herself any airs on 
the occasion, that Mrs. Nicholson’s heart warmed towards her, and 
she said as she left, 
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‘You had better, Mrs. Boffin, be getting Mr. Fortescue’s bed 
ready for him. He’ll be back to-night, or my name is not Nicholson.’ 

*O, la!’ said Mrs. Boffin; ‘you never mean to say so.’ And 
downstairs she ran, to stir up her slave, the maid-of-all-work. 

Harry Fortescue went first to Mrs. Boffin, to tell her that he was 
come back, and very surprised he was to find that she knew all about 
it already ; then he went to Mrs. Nicholson’s, and saw that worthy 
woman. 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue,’ she said, ‘I knew you would come, and I 
said so to Miss Mary and my Betsy. ‘‘ Mr. Fortescue is sure to 
come,” I said; and here you are.’ 

‘ How is Miss Mary ?’ asked Harry. 

‘Poor thing, she be quite beaten down, and lies in her bed. 
Poor Mrs. Price never held up her head after Miss Edith went; but 
the doctor never thought the end would be so sudden.’ 

‘ That’s what they always say,’ said Harry bitterly. ‘They let 
people slip through their fingers, and then they say they die sud- 
denly.’ 

‘O, pray don’t scold our doctor,’ said Mrs. Nicholson; ‘he is 
such a good tender-hearted man.’ 

‘Have you seen about the funeral?’ said Harry. 

‘No, sir,’ said Mrs. Nicholson; ‘ leastways I have spoken to Mr. 
Nail, but I have done nothing ; I waited for your orders.’ 

‘You must go to Mr. Nail at once,’ said Harry, ‘and have it all 
arranged before Miss Edith comes.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Mrs. Nicholson ; ‘ and what shall I say to 
Miss Mary ?’ 

‘ Tell her that I have come to help her and Miss Edith,’ said 
tienry. ‘Mind and say something kind to the poor thing.’ 

‘And when Miss Edith comes,’ said Mrs. eran ‘ what 
shall I say to her ?’ 

‘ Tell her the same as I said to Miss Mary,’ suid Harry, ‘ and 
also that I hope to be allowed to see her to-morrow.’ 

And with these words Harry Fortescue turned and left the door. 

‘There he goes, a good Samaritan as ever lived,’ said Mrs. 
Nicholson, looking after him in great admiration. ‘ That’s what I 
call a gentleman. There he is, down at the races, full of pleasure 
and company, and as soon as ever he hears this poor lady is dead 
and her daughters in trouble, he puts himself into the train to come 
and help them.’ 

So Mrs. Nicholson shut the door and went down to Betsy, telling 
her she must go out to tell Mr. Nail to come directly. 

‘ There he goes, the bloated arystycrat,’ said Mr. Leek to his 
wife. ‘He can’t stay away, no, not fora day. Yesterday morn- 
ing he was ’ere, and ’ere he is again to-day, loafing about the ’ouse 
where that young lady lived.’ Then he added solemnly, ‘ What 
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this country wants, Mrs. Leek, is ’eads, the ’eads of them wicked 
tyrants as lives for their hown pleasures and trample down the people. 
There’ll never be any peace in England till the ’eads of them arysty- 
crats roll in the kennel.’ 

‘ Quite my sentymint, only more ’appily expressed,’ said Mrs. 
Leek. ‘But come in, Leek, come in and ’ave a cup of tea.’ 

After this ebullition of radical feeling, which would fairly have 
entitled him to the honour of being a Paris incendiary, Mr. Leek, 
who would have fainted at the sight of blood, retired into his back 
shop, and ‘’ad his cup of tea.’ 

As for Harry Fortescue, the unconscious object of so much admi- 
ration and obloquy, he walked across the Park to the club, feeling 
neither like Nero nor the Admirable Crichton, nearly choked himself 
over a solitary dinner, and when it was over he sat out on the club 
balcony, gazing at the stars and thinking if Edith Price had returned. 
It was very rude of him, but truth compels us to say, that he did not 
waste one thought either on Amicia or Florry Carlton. The seed 
sown ten days ago had shot up and overshadowed him. 

After Harry had sat there two hours or more, he came to him- 
self, and said, 

‘I must write to Edward, or the poor fellow will be running 
away from Alice to look after me.’ So he went into the writing-room 
and wrote as follows : 


‘Dear Ned,—You must have wondered very much at my sudden 
disappearance, and so must the ladies, to whom I owe a thousand 
apologies. But I really could not help it. I was forced to go at a 
moment’s warning, and besides, I did not like to disturb your plea- 
sure; I suppose I ought to say your happiness. The telegram 
which Mr. Beeswing put into my hand informed me that poor Mrs. 
Price was dead, and I felt at once that I must run up to town to see 
about the funeral. I have not yet seen Edith Price, she only returns 
to town to-night, but I shall see her to-morrow morning, and I will 
not forget to say everything to her from you that ought to be said. 

‘It is very strange, and it sounds brutal, but I feel happier since 
I have been in town than I was either at Heath Lodge or Ouzelmere. 
You need not shock any of the ladies by repeating this, and of course 
you will keep our relations to the Prices an inviolable secret. I do not 
think I shall be able to come down again to Ascot, as in the next 
three days I shall have much to do. On Saturday I conclude you 
will return to town, and then we shall meet again. 

‘In the mean time, believe me, dear old fellow, ever yours, 

‘ Harry Fortescue. 


‘P.S. Pray give my best congratulations to Alice Carlton. 
Though I was so dull down there, I was glad for your sake to see 
that it was all right.’ 
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When he had finished this letter, Harry thought it best to send 
it by railway parcel. 

‘If it goes by post, Edward won’t get it till the afternoon.’ 

So Harry Fortescue, like a good fellow, and not at all like a 
bloated aristocrat, went off to the Waterloo Station with his parcel 
and booked it for Ascot, and then he went home to Mrs. Boffin’s, 
and slept that night better than he had done for ten days. Was it 
that he looked forward to seeing Edith Price in the morning? 
What a strange selfish thing love is! What a mixture of motives! 
Here was Harry Fortescue deeply afflicted at the blow which had 
fallen on Edith Price, grieving for her with all his heart, and yet 
rejoicing, at the bottom of that very heart, that her mother’s death 
was the means of bringing her back to town, that he might see her 
once more. 

‘It was quite a mistake her going out as a governess, and if I 
can help it she shall not return to Norfolk. What is Mary to do 
now her mother has gone? No; she shall never return to Norfolk.’ 
And with this protestation ringing in his drowsy ears, Harry For- 
tescue dropped off to sleep. 


CuapTeR LXV. 
EDITH PRICE RETURNS TO TOWN. 


Epiru Price had been very kindly received by the Blicklings. 
They liked her very much at once—that is to say, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blickling liked her; and as for the children, they were absolutely in 
love with her. Children are so apt to adore a new governess, very 
much as they worship a new toy. The charm of novelty had, not 
time to wear off, so they ran about with her in the garden, kissed 
her at least fifty times a day, sat one on each side of her, and called 
her every other moment ‘ dear thing’ and ‘darling.’ Edith Price, 
therefore, had every reason to be satisfied with her new position, and 
yet after all she would have given a good deal to be back in Lupus- 
street. She was always fretting herself as to how her mother was, 
and how Mary would manage to exist without her. 

‘TI seemed to be of so little use to them when I was there,’ she 
said, ‘ and yet nowI see that I was of great use to them. If it had 
not been for that tempting salary I would never have left them.’ 

So difficult is it to be quite content under any circumstances. 
So it went on, and Sunday came, and Edith went to Blickling church 
with the Blicklings. The weather was lovely, and the trees and 
walks fine ; but all the way to church, and all the way back, and we 
are sorry to say even occasionally in church, Edith Price thought of 
that walk to St. Barnabas’ with Harry Fortescue—Edward Vernon 
had now quite dropped into the background—and of all he had said 
on the way back. 
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‘I see it all much more clearly now,’ she said. ‘ But what could 
he see to love in a poor orphan like me?’ 

Edith, as she thought this, little dreamt how soon she was to be 
an orphan, indeed a double orphan, deprived of both her parents. 
And yet there the fact remained in her mind that Harry Fortescue, 
one of the noblest-hearted of men in her experience, and also one of 
the best-looking, had deliberately made her an offer of marriage, 
which she had refused. — 

‘It was very cruel, but I could not help it. What else could I 
do ?’ 

Was the leaven of love working in her heart too, and had the 
little seed which Harry had thrown down, as it were by the way-side, 
sprung up and begun to show its tiny green blade above the earth ? 

So Edith went on all that Sunday thinking and thinking. 
Governesses have no time to think on any other day of the week. 
They are free after the children have said their collect and catechism, 
and gone thrice to church. And as she thought and thought, Harry 
Fortescue became more heroic. Now that she was farther removed 
from him, he grew more and more noble ; like a great mountain, his 
character showed its true proportions at a distance. 

By Sunday night Edith Price had quite made up her mind that 
some day or other Mr. Fortescue would make some woman supremely 
happy as a husband, and when she woke up on Monday morning she 
said to herself, 

‘He took me so unawares. If he had only given me a little 
more time to know him better, perhaps I might not have refused him 
so rudely. As it was, I hurt his feelings, but I could not help 
it.’ 

Then she went to her day’s work; and what between prayers, 
and music, and geography, and history, and French, and ‘all the 
elements of a liberal education,’ she forgot Harry Fortescue for a 
season, and was quite happy with her pupils. The evening before, 
that is, on the Sunday evening, Mrs. Blickling had asked Edith, as 
the children said, ‘to dine downstairs,’ and she and Mr. Blickling 
were so charmed that Mrs. Blickling said when they went to bed, 
she hoped they might often have the pleasure of seeing her in that 
way, and Edith had gone to bed glad and happy. On the Monday 
night she went to bed glad and happy too, but it was because she 
had thought a little more of Harry Fortescue, and wondered what 
he was dcing at the races, for she knew he was going to Ascot. So 
she fell asleep thinking of Harry, and so she slept till six o’clock, 
when a maid came to her bedside and said, 

‘You must get up at once, miss; here is a telegram for you.’ 

Edith took the telegram, with her eyes full of sleep, and her 
heart full of Harry Fortescue, if it was conscious of anything, and 
when she had opened and read it mechanically it told her : 
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‘Mrs. Nicholson, No. — Lupus-street, London, 


Miss Edith Price, Blickling Park, Norfolk. 
‘ You must come up at once. Mrs. Price is very ill.’ 


O those cruel telegrams! they tell us so much, and yet they say 
so little ; bare facts without a word ofexplanation. They are heart- 
breaking in times of grief, and tantalising on occasions ofjoy. For 
good or bad, no one was ever satisfied with a telegram. 

All that Edith could see or say was that she must go back to 
town at once. There was an afternoon express which she could catch. 
Blickling was too far for the morning fast train; there was no hurry, 
therefore. What is the use of hurrying when hurry is of no use ? 
Mrs. Blickling, when she heard of her trouble, was as kind as a mother 
to her. They would send her to the station, ever so many miles across 
country. She hoped Mrs. Price would recover, and that Miss Price 
would return in a day or two. Vain hope; for even before Mrs. 
Nicholson had sent that telegram Mrs. Price was past all worldly 
care. She was only in her agony five minutes. To break the bad 
news the good woman first sent that telegram, and then, in an hour 
or two, she sent another, which reached the station just before Edith 
arrived at it in the Blickling carriage on her way to town. 

- ‘Here is another telegram,’ said the station-master; ‘just ar- 
rived.’ 

Edith took it with a feeling of despair, and read : 

‘Too late, Miss Edith. Mrs. Price is no more.’ 


‘ Stand back for the London train,’ called out the porters.and 
station-master, as the express came screaming and hissing into the 
station, like a monster as it was. 

Edith crumpled up the paper in her hand, stepped into the 
train, and in a moment more was on her way to London. It was 
past ten when she reached Lupus-street, worn out with fatigue and 
sorrow. Good Mrs. Nicholson met her at the door, and her first 
words were : 

‘OQ, Miss Edith, I am so glad to see you! I knew you would 
come. But Mr. Fortescue has been here hours ago, and he has given 
all the orders that are necessary.’ 

‘ Let me go up to her at once,’ said Edith, passing Mrs. Nichol- 
son, and flying upstairs. 

‘Miss Mary is in bed and asleep, poor thing!’ cried Mrs. 
Nicholson, mistaking Edith’s meaning. Her words had reference 
to the dead, and not to the living. It was not to her sister, but 
her mother, that she was flying. In a moment more Edith Price 
was in her mother’s room, alone with all that remained of her, 
bending over the wan wasted face, and covering it with kisses and 
tears. 
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Then, after a few sad minutes, she went to Mary’s room, and 
kissed her and woke her up, and the sisters wept together, remem- 
bering their mother. They would have sat together, holding each 
other in their arms, half the night, but Mrs. Nicholson would not 
suffer it. She made Edith come down and have some food. 

‘ You must be famishing, Miss Edith. I'll be bound you never 
tasted anything all the way up.’ 

‘I did not,’ said Edith; ‘but I did not want it. I don’t want 
it now.’ 

‘But you must eat, you know, Miss Edith. Consider what 
you have to go through.’ 

‘ Very trae,’ said Edith, suffering herself to be crammed like a 
fowl by Mrs. Nicholson. 

‘ Mr. Fortescue has been very kind,’ said Edith sadly. 

‘ Kind is not the word, Miss Edith,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, who, 
as you know, was Harry’s most enthusiastic champion. ‘ He’s as 
good as gold, and as true as steel. When I think of him, I say to 
Betsy, ‘‘ Betsy, if all the young men were like Mr. Fortescue, there 
wouldn’t be so many aching hearts after women were married.”’’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Edith; ‘he has been very kind. Did he say any- 
thing ?’ 

‘Bless me, I forgot!’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘ He said he hoped 
you would allow him to see you to-morrow.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Edith, ‘I will see him to-morrow; and now, 
Mrs. Nicholson, I think I had better go to bed.’ 

‘It is all ready for you, Miss Edith—your old bed; and may 
you have some sleep. God will send it you, I am sure; for you 
deserve it, Miss Edith.’ 

So Mrs. Nicholson lighted Edith up to bed; and then she 
climbed up to her own couch in the back attic, which she shared 
with Betsy. 

‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘ what a world of trouble this is! How 
should we ever get on if we hadn’t to work, instead of sitting idle 
all day, thinking of our sorrows !’ 

And then the helpful woman lay down and slept the slumber of 
the good; while over the way the ferocious Mr. Leek was also lost 
in sleep, and possibly dreaming of the good time coming, when all 
the men and women in this country should wear red caps, and it 
would be a hanging matter if any one could not prove that he had 
lived on vegetables alone three days in the week. 

‘Then, and then only,’ said Mr. Leek, muttering between his 
teeth in his sleep, ‘ will greengrocers ’ave their just rights.’ 
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Cuaprer LXVI. 


HARRY FORTESCUE SEES EDITH PRICE, AND HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH BOWKER. 


Wuen Harry Fortescue woke next morning, his first thought 
was to fly to see Edith, and his next that he would be a fool to go 
so early, and that he had better stay away. 

‘If she only came up to town so late, she will need rest, and rise 
late this morning. I must stay away till the afternoon.’ 

This he thought as he lay in bed, listening for the descent of 
the maid-of-all-work. 

‘There she goes at last,’ said Harry. ‘ Poor domestic sloth, 
how she creeps and crawls downstairs !’ 

Then in due time came Mrs. Boffin’s vigorous footfall. By that 
sturdy step alone the medical adviser of an insurance company 
would have passed Mrs. Boffin as a thoroughly healthy life, without 
even looking at her, much less stethoscoping her or feeling her 
pulse. 

‘ Now it’s my turn,’ said Harry, after he had lain, or ‘lien,’ as 
the Psalms say, not ‘ among the pots,’ but on what is quite as bad, 
the ‘ tenter-hooks of expectation,’ whatever they may be, longing 
to get up, and yet not daring to do so till Mrs. Boffin had eaten 
‘her’ breakfast. 

From this, again, you may see what a vigorous woman Mrs. 
Boffin was, when even her lodgers were afraid to get up till she 
had devoured her morning meal. 

Then Harry Fortescue shook the bedclothes from off his feet, 
and rose and had his breakfast, thinking all the time of Edith; and 
feeling sure that, after all, he would much rather be in town than 
at Ascot. 

‘It’s very odd,’ he said, as he turned out of Mrs. Boffin’s, weed 
in mouth—‘ it’s very odd, but I like London much better than the 
country.’ 

He went, of course he went, to Lupus-street, his paragon of 
streets. It was half-past nine. There was Mr. Leek watching 
him, and wondering if he would buy ‘ some of them British Queens ;’ 
but Harry, though he saw him and his strawberries, would have 
nothing to say to either of them. Mr. Leek touched his hat, but 
Harry strode on across the street, and pulled the bell loudly. When 
Mrs. Nicholson came to the door, he said, 

‘Has Miss Price come ?’ 

‘Yes, she has, Mr. Fortescue. She come last night; but you 
can’t see her yet—she’s a-bed.’ 

‘I only wanted to know if Miss Price had come. That’s quite 
enough,’ said Harry; ‘ I’ll come back in the afternoon.’ And with 
that he strode away. 
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‘ There ’e goes,’ said Mr. Leek ; ‘ a proud hinsolent peacock as 
hever strutted. An ’onest greengrocer touches ’is ’at to ’im, and 
he never so much as gives ’ima nod. Yes, what we want is ’eads. 
He might ’ave bought one punnet.’ 

But Harry Fortescue neither heeded him nor his strawberries. 
In his mind he was soaring up into some seventh heaven; and in 
his body he was making his way to the Park, where he might sit on 
a chair under his favourite tree, and seem to look at the gay crowd, 
but in reality think of Edith. 

‘Much better to be here than sweltering in a box at Ascot, 
talking to a pack of people about whom one does not care a bit. I 
wonder how Ned gets on, though, and if he has got my letter.’ 

So Harry Fortescue sat and thought ; and at last, when the sun 
rose higher and the friendly shade deserted him, he walked into 
Piccadilly, called a hansom, drove to the club, and read the papers. 
After that he was hungry, and had luncheon; and at three o’clock 
he was at Mrs. Nicholson’s door again. 

‘ Yes, Miss Edith is up, and will be glad to see you,’ said Mrs. 
Nicholson. 

With a flutter at his heart, Harry Fortescue went upstairs ; and 
there, in the poky back drawing-room, he saw Edith and Mary. 
Edith was wan and thin, he thought, but looking more lovely than 


ever. 
‘O, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith; but she could get no farther. 


She had misreckoned her strength, and burst into tears. 

‘It has been such a comfort to me,’ said Harry, ‘ to be able to 
have given you any help in your great affliction.’ 

‘It was so sudden,’ said Edith sobbing, and still unable to check 
her tears. 

‘I think I had better go,’ said Harry, who really did not know 
what to do or say. 

‘O, pray do not go,’ said Edith; ‘I shall be better presently.’ 

So Harry Fortescue stayed, and talked a little to Mary till 
Edith recovered herself; and then they all talked seriously and 
sadly, and Harry seemed more like a brother to them than Edith’s 
lover. And time passed; and when Harry looked at his watch it 
was half-past four. Then he rose to depart. But before he left 
he said, 

‘There is one painful thing I must say before I go: Mrs. 
Nicholson tells me that Mr. Nail says the funeral must be on 
Saturday.’ 

‘I know it already,’ said Edith. ‘It is terribly soon, but it 
cannot be helped.’ 

‘Then it is fixed for Saturday morning,’ said Harry; and he 
left the sisters. 

We have said his behaviour was more like that of a brother 
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than a lover during that sad interview: and this was perfectly 
natural and right. It must be a very brutal lover who would dare 
to make love to a girl over the unburied body of her mother. We 
do not say that lovers have never done it; but then lovers are 
sometimes such fools, and they have the excuse of the widow of 
Ephesus, who made love over the unburied body of her husband ; 
but then widows are not girls, and their example ought not to be 
quoted against them. At any rate, Harry Fortescue had too much 
good taste and feeling to breathe one word of love to Edith that 
afternoon ; and Edith quite understood it, and was very grateful to 
him for it. But there is a way of making love without words—by 
stealth, as it were; and Edith Price that evening felt that Harry 
Fortescue was more in love with her than ever. 

‘It is all over now, of course,’ she said, ‘ and I have refused 
him; but I feel in my heart that he is in love with me, and that 
when I refused him I refused a noble heart.’ 

This time, when Harry Fortescue went out, he had eyes for the 
greengrocer, who really had what greengrocers seldom have—some 
strawberries freshly gathered that afternoon. 

‘*Ave a punnet, Mr. Fortyskew?’ said the bloodthirsty Mr. 
Leek, who before this had found out Harry’s name from Betsy when 
she ran over one morning to buy some ‘ watercreases,’ and had 
learned to pronounce it phonetically; ‘’ave a punnet, Mr. Forty- 
skew ? ’ere’s beauties.’ 

‘ These poor girls would like some strawberries, I daresay,’ said 
Harry to himself. Then to Mr. Leek, as Love never does anything 
by halves, ‘ Yes, I will have two punnets;’ for Love, as you all 
know, is like Naaman the Syrian, as well in its generosity as in its 
wrath. With Love it is ever ‘be content, take two talents ;’ and 
this is why so many designing people prey on Love, and make 
money out of him, because he is proverbially blind, and cannot see 
their deceitfulness—too seldom, alas, punished by Gehazi’s leprosy ! 
If every one that cheated Love in London were smitten as the pro- 
phet’s servant, the streets of this metropolis would be thronged with 
people walking up and down as white as snow. 

But to return to Harry Fortescue. He ordered two punnets, 
and paid five shillings for them, bidding Mr. Leek, who now treated 
him as a regular customer, send them over to No. —. 

‘Yes, Mr. Fortyskew ; certainly, sir, in a minute, sir. Hawful 
dispensation, sir, this ’ere sudden death of Mrs. Price. Death 
comes on us like ‘‘ grass” in June. We walks up and down the beds 
and sees never a sprout; in ’alf an hour the bed’s alive with ’em.’ 

But by the time Mr. Leek had ended this affecting comparison 
between death and asparagus, Harry Fortescue was out of hearing. 
He had no objection to buy the greengrocer’s strawberries, but he 
would not listen to his moralising; but for all that, Mr. Leek 
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finished his sentence, and then went into Mrs. Leek in his back 
shop. 

‘There he goes, Fortyskew, Esquire, the aristycrat, who 
wouldn’t so much as listen to an ’onest man. But I’ve made ’im 
pay for it, Jemima Anne; I’ve made ’im pay for it. Them British 
Quveens only stood me at eighteenpence, which I’ve made ’im pay 
for them ’alf-a-crown.’ 

* Quite right, Leek, quite right,’ said Mrs. Leek. ‘Them 
aristycrats is ’anded over to us by ’Eaven to spile, and we do spile 
them, as the Hisraelites of hold spiled the Egyptians.’ 

By this time Harry Fortescue was far away towards the Pimlico 
Pier, and on his way to the Temple, to give notice to his clerk that 
he meant to come really to work the week after; but unfortunately 
he surprised Mr. Bowker giving a banquet in his chambers to some 
congenial spirits, who had gathered round him and his stout, in 
consequence of his ‘ stunning’ speeches at Cogers’ Hall. 

The banquet had been fixed for five o’clock precisely ; and Mr. 
Bowker had even issued a card for it, on which was written this : 


‘Mr, BOWKER, 
AT 
OME. 
PUMP-COURT, JUNE 15TH, 
T.W.B.S.’ 


In the corner, opposite to these mysterious initials, was written, in 
Mr. Bowker’s best hand—and in fact the whole card was his handi- 
work—‘ W. B. expects an hanser.’ From which, and other pecu- 
liarities of the card, it may be seen that it is very certain that Mr. 
Bowker is not a candidate for the solicitors’ examination, as he 
would most certainly be plucked for spelling. 

But to come back to Mr. Bowker’s card. What was the mean- 
ing of those letters, T.W.B.S.? If all the rest of the world were 
ignorant of their signification, Mr. Bowker’s world well knew it. 
Those mysterious initials simply said to the initiated, ‘ There will 
be speaking.’ Such a genial company could not part till some flowers 
of oratory had been gathered from the lips of Bowker and others. 
The ‘ at ’ome’ was modest but ample. It consisted of ‘ beefsteaks 
and onions, and plenty on ’em.’ Those were Mr. Bowker’s very 
words when he gave his orders to Martha Briggs, the old laundress ; 
‘and take care that they are ’ot,’ he added. Then there was Che- 
shire cheese and radishes to follow, and the whole was washed down 
by foaming pots of stout. 

We are sorry to say that this banquet of the gods was very much 
disturbed by the sudden appearance of Harry Fortescue just as the 
steaks and onions had vanished, and the cheese and radishes were 
being brought down the staircase by the old woman. The oak, of 
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course, was not sported, that is, the outer door which had defied 
Edith’s attack was not shut. Harry Fortescue, therefore, ran up 
the wooden stairs, and made his way into his chambers without in 
the least knowing the orgy that was happening, and before the old 
sloth on the stairs could stop him. Had he known that Mr. Bowker 
was at high jinks in his rooms, he would not have rushed in; but as 
he knew nothing about it, and only thought, from the universal 
onionism of the staircase, that the old laundress had been indulging 
in a debauch of that wholesome but loud-smelling esculent over her 
tea, he came unawares upon all that jovial company of orators. 

He arrived, too, at a very critical moment. It was just in the 
interval between the steaks and cheese that Mr. Docket, the manag- 
ing clerk of Sharp, Snap, and File, of Staple’s-inn, had proposed 
the ’ealth of what he called their ‘‘‘ Hamphitriton,’’ William Bowker, 
Esquire.’ There sat the ‘ Hamphitriton’ modestly at the end of 
Harry’s law-table, ‘ prepared but ready,’ as another of the company 
said, ‘to ‘‘alectrafry’’ them with ’is heloquince,’ and all the rest 
were rising and draining their ’alf-pint pots, and calling out, ‘ ’Ere’s 
your ’ealth, Bowker ;’ ‘ Long life to you, Bowker ;’ ‘’Ere’s to our 
next merry meeting,’ and so on, and so on. 

It so happened that as all faces were turned to Bowker, and he 
sat at the end of the long law-table, opposite the door, it was only 
Bowker who saw that it was his master, and not the old laundress, 
who had entered the room. But all these clerks and law-writers 
knew that something must have happened, for the face of Bowker— 
which up to that very moment had been jolly and rubicund, and his 
eyes full of that fire of oratory with which he was just about to over- 
whelm his audience—suddenly changed to an ashen hue, while his 
eyes all at once became as dull and bleary as over-ripe gooseberries. 
But even in that moment of trial Mr. Bowker felt that something 
must be done, and that something was to apologise to Harry. He 
started on his feet, therefore, rather prematurely, while the volley 
of compliments was still ringing in his ears, and exclaimed, 

‘Mr. Fortescue, sir, I ’umbly asks your parding.’ 

You all know, or ought to know by this time, that Harry For- 
tescue was not a man to spoil sport. It even consoled him, so near 
akin is pathos to humour, to have come from that sad meeting in 
Lupus-street to this ludicrous festivity in Pump-court. He reflected 
too, that Mr. Bowker had nothing to do, except to draw his weekly 
wages, and that as he and Edward were lazy themselves, so would 
their clerk be. Like master, like man, he thought; and as he thought 
he forgave Mr. Bowker his impertinence, and fairly burst out laugh- 
ing, in which the whole company heartily joined. They were just 
in that state when the wine is in, but the wit is not out, and they 
had drunk just enough beer to be keenly alive to a joke. When 
Harry Fortescue recovered his countenance, he said, 
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‘I am glad to see you so comfortable, Bowker, and I hope you 
and your friends will have a pleasant evening.’ 

‘’Ark to ’im calling of him Bowker!’ said one of the guests. 
‘Why, he’s a jolly good fellow!’ 

Then, with a happy inspiration, some one caught at the phrase, 
and roared out, ‘ Mr. Fortescue’s ’ealth, for he’s a jolly good fellow.’ 

So Harry’s health was drunk in his own rooms, Mr. Bowker 
leading the chorus, and in the midst of it he escaped and fled from 
that room and that staircase redolent with beer and onions, nor did 
he stop till he stood on the Thames Embankment. 

‘ That fellow Bowker !’ he said. ‘ But he’ll have to mend his 
ways. Next week I shall begin to work in chambers, and then no 
more high jinks for Bowker.’ 


CuHapteR LXVII. 
HARRY’S SECRET OOZES OUT, 


WE forgot to say that, when the races were over on Tuesday, 
it was settled that the Heath Lodge party should walk over on Wed- 


-nesday morning and see the grounds at Ouzelmere. 


‘It will be something to do,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, ‘ before the 
races begin.’ Lady Charity, kind old soul, at once consented, for 
she wished to bring Alice and Edward as much together as possible. 
Amicia did not object, nor Florry, of course; the latter, because the 
arrangement would please her sister; the former, because Florry 
could do her no harm now that Harry Fortescue was away. 

Amicia awoke very early that Wednesday morning, quite as early 
as Harry Fortescue in fact, but for a very different reason. She was 
pining because she had lost her love; he, because he was just about 
to find her. In the one case it was the wakefulness of despair; and 
in the other the watchfulness of hope. 

‘I think we had better start for Ouzelmere as soon as we can,’ 
said Lady Charity. 

‘ The sooner the better,’ said Amicia. ‘The sooner we go, the 
sooner it will be over.’ 

Edward Vernon was naturally anxious to go, and so it happened 
that they were off and away to Ouzelmere, by that short cut across 
the heath which belonged to the lord of the manor, before Harry 
Fortescue’s letter to Edward Vernon arrived. 

When they reached Ouzelmere they found the whole party walk- 
ing on the terrace, and they set out at once to explore the domain 
of fifty acres. Any auctioneer who described those grounds as laid 
out with a taste regardless of expense would have been quite right. 
There were the best grapes, the best peaches, and the best fruit of 
every description in the country round. It was popularly reported 
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that every radish eaten at Ouzelmere cost the spirited proprietor 
half-a-crown. As you may reconstruct a lion from the tip of one of 
his claws, so you may calculate the expense of keeping up Ouzelmere 
from that one culinary fact. Then there were all about the grounds 
the choicest firs and deciduous trees—maples that in autumn set the 
woods ablaze; and in the summer, beds of the choicest rhododen- 
drons, that made the whole garden glow. On and on through these 
plantations of rare shrubs the party went, now stopping to admire 
the view, now pausing to pluck a rose, till the end of the domain 
was reached, and they had to turn, or go on through a grove of firs 
to the native heath. 

It so happened that Alice and Edward led the party a good way 
in front. Those behind respected the feelings of young lovers, and 
would not hurry them by treading on Love’s heels ; so it was, that 
when they came to the turning-point, when they must either double 
back to the house or push on through the wood, Alice said to Edward, 

‘ The fragrance of that pine-wood is so balmy, let us go on. We 
have had enough of art, now let us try the charms of nature.’ 

To hear was to obey with Edward, and they were well on among 
the tall trees before the rest came up. 

‘I suppose we must follow them,’ said Lady Pennyroyal as she 
crossed the boundary ; and where she went the others followed. 

‘See,’ said Florry to Amicia, ‘ there is a gipsy encampment on 
the heath. Let us turn back.’ 

‘ Let us rather press on,’ said Amicia. ‘ Who can tell whether 
we may not have our fortunes told ?’ 

‘ Mine is told already,’ said Florry sadly. 

‘And mine is yet to tell,’ said Amicia proudly, as she dashed 
on after Alice and Edward, who had stopped at the verge of the wood 
before the encampment on the open heath. 

It was the usual gipsy-wagon; the same sharp-eyed, middle-aged 
women, the same wrinkled old crones, the same brown half-clad 
children, and the same bright-eyed, olive-cheeked maidens. 

But there was one of them whom Amicia recognised at once. It 
was Sinaminta, the woman whom they had met under King Edward’s 
Oak at High Beech, whose nomad family had been attracted to Ascot 
by the races. 

Nor was the recognition on her side alone. When Amicia went 
up to her and said, ‘ We have met before,’ Sinaminta answered in a 
moment, 

‘Yes, we have met before. I see many here whom I met be- 
fore,’ she added, glancing round the rest of the party, who had by 
this time come up. ‘ But I miss one, and that one the gentleman 
who spoke most to me. Where is he? Does he not come to the 
races ?’ 

‘It is for you to tell us where he is,’ said Amicia. 
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‘ Yes,’ said Florry, ‘ do tell us where he is.’ 

‘Can’t you guess where he is?’ said Sinaminta mockingly. ‘Two 
pretty ladies, both asking at once of a poor Romany where a hand- 
some young man is. He was with you under King Edward’s Oak ; 
why has he not come with you to the heath ?’ 

‘We will not tell you, Sinaminta,’ said Amicia. ‘ It is for you 
to tell us where he is.’ 

‘We do not know where he is,’ said Florry passionately’; ‘ and 
we both wish so much to know.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Sinaminta, still in the same mocking tone, ‘you both 
want to know so much! I can tell you. He is with a third lady 
whom you do not know—that same young lady of whom I spoke 
to you under the oak.’ 

‘Do you mean the dark young lady in the background ?’ said 
Amicia very incautiously, in her anxiety of heart. 

‘Yes,’ said Sinaminta, ‘he is with her. How can you doubt it, 
if he is not with you ?’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Florry. ‘I believe he is somewhere 
else.’ 

‘ Believe it or not, as you like,’ said Sinaminta. ‘I will say no 
more.’ 

Then she turned to Edward Vernon and Alice, and wanted him, 
with a whine so different from the free way in which she had just 
been speaking, to have his fortune told, ‘ and the pretty lady’s.’ 

‘ We don’t want it told,’ said Edward ; ‘ we know it already.’ 

‘You had better give her something, dearest,’ whispered Alice 
to Edward, ‘ or she will be saying something dreadful, and I shall 
never get it out of my head.’ 

‘ Anything rather than spoil our holiday,’ said Edward ; and as 
he spoke he crossed Sinaminta’s hand with half-a-sovereign. 

‘ And shail I not tell yours ?’ said the gipsy to Amicia. 

‘I can tell my own fortune,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Nor yours ?’ said Sinaminta, turning to Florry. 

‘No, nor mine. I don’t believe in fortune-telling.’ 

‘Yes, proud ladies,’ said Sinaminta, ‘ you will both believe when 
you hear that the handsome young gentleman prefers the dark young 
lady to both of you.’ 

‘Of course we shall believe it when we know it,’ said Amicia 
turning away, her heart again filled with vague fears of E.P. and 
her influence. 

‘ Those gipsies are a great nuisance,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, as 
they slowly retraced their steps through the wood. ‘They ought 
to be put down by the good sense of the community, as well as by 
act of parliament. Caravans, too, ought not to exist. Here we 
have a good example of this. A pack of idle gipsies, squatting on 
the common, burning the lord of the manor’s heath. I see, by the 
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gorse which grows all about, that the soil is good. It ought to be 
enclosed, every acre of it; and, if it were mine, I would break it 
up and sow it with sugar-beet.’ 

By the time he had ended, the party were again on Ouzelmere 
land; and, shortly afterwards, Lady Charity and her two chickens 
struck off from the rest across the heath, and got back to Heath 
Lodge before twelve o’clock. The first thing that met Edward’s 
eyes was the railway parcel, directed in Harry’s hand. If he had 
been at all of a reticent nature, he would have taken the parcel up 
to his room, or gone out of doors with it, and read it, reserving to 
himself the right to say nothing about it, if it were not for Harry’s 
interest. But Edward Vernon was not one of those sluggish de- 
liberative natures. He lived for and with his friends ; he was gre- 
garious, not solitary ; so he cried out at once, 

‘ Here’s a letter from Harry. Now we shall know all about 
him.’ 

Lady Charity stood ready to listen; but we are sorry to say that 
Amicia was rude, very rude. 

As soon as Edward opened the letter, and his face changed 
on reading it, she snatched it out of his hands, read it, threw it 
on the ground without saying a word, ran up to her room, and 
was not to be seen by any one but Lady Charity for the rest of 
the day. 

The blow had fallen when she least expected it. She had made 
Edith Price safe, as she thought, and at Ascot she felt herself quite 
a match for Florry Carlton; but here something providential had 
happened, something which it had never entered into her calculations 
to guard against. The mother of the rival she had so much dreaded 
had died, and the mere intelligence of that calamity had been enough 
to recall Harry Fortescue to London, and to throw him into the 
power of Edith Price. It was too dreadful. She would not and 
could not bear it. And though at last Lady Charity mounted the 
ladder and forced her to unlock the door of her cabin, she found her 
deaf to any words of comfort, and quite resolved not to go to the 
races that day. 

‘ What is to be done ?’ said Lady Charity in despair; for Lady 
Charity was the pink of politeness—the carnation or picottee, we 
might almost say, she was so polite—and you must know that her 
last words on leaving Lady Pennyroyal had been, 

‘Well, remember we reckon on your making your way to our 
box to-day.’ 

‘I don’t care what’s to be done,’ said Amicia. ‘They may go 
to the box and welcome, only I won’t go to it ;’ and then she burst 
into tears of mortification. 

‘I think I will send Mr. Vernon over to say that you are un- 
well, and that Iam staying with you to nurse you, and that they 
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are welcome to the box. Poor fellow, it will be very dull for him 
here.’ 

‘Do as you like,’ said Amicia sobbing. ‘I am quite broken 
down, and can’t go.’ 

‘ But, darling, did he say anything horrible in that letter ?’ asked 
Lady Charity. ‘Is he going to be married ?’ 

‘Not so bad as that, quite,’ sobbed Amicia; ‘but very bad. 
Edith Price’s mother has died suddenly, and Harry Fortescue rushed 
back to town to see about the funeral; and Edith Price is coming 
back to town. And by this time they have met, and all my plans 
are wrecked and ruined.’ 

‘I don’t see why a young man should marry a governess, how- 
ever pretty she may be, when it is only proved that he has gone 
back to town to bury her mother.’ 

‘ That’s only because you don’t know Harty,’ said Amicia. ‘He 
would marry any one he likes, governess or no governess. And 
now this artful little wretch will get hold of him and marry him. 
Did you not hear what the gipsy said ?’ 

‘Don’t be so silly,’ said Lady Charity. ‘I don’t know, of 
course, what Mr. Fortescue may do, young men nowadays are so 
very strange and free-thinking ; but as for putting any faith in what 
that vagabond woman said, I think it quite ridiculous.’ 

‘ That’s only because you’re not in love with Harry,’ said Amicia 
with a fresh flood of tears. ‘ Besides, she only says now what she 
said at High Beech.’ 

‘Of course she says the same thing now,’ said Lady Charity. 
‘ She made a chance hit then which she saw went home, and now 
she sticks to it—that’s all. Now do be reasonable.’ 

But Amicia would not be reasonable; and so Edward Vernon 
ran across to Ouzelmere just in time to catch the Pennyroyals, and 
to accompany them to the Charity box, as he called it. 

Lord Pennyroyal was still resolute about his horses, and so the 
whole party had to trudge across the short cut and along the dusty 
road; but it was a sight to make every husband rejoice to behold 
how well Mrs. Marjoram’s conversion lasted. It was no outside 
dye, Mr. Beeswing said, when he saw them again on the cup-day, 
but the change of colour had gone right through the stuff; she had 
been dyed to the hue of a good-wearing wife, and she had been 
dyed ingrain. Not even Mrs. Barker could have been so loving to 
her husband, the gallant colonel, or so kind. 

‘ This is almost as bad as the Runn of Cutch,’ said Edward to 
Mrs. Marjoram, as they got upon the road. 

‘ Ah, that dear Colonel Barker,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘ how I wish 
he were here to enjoy this fine weather!’ In her heart we know 
Mrs. Marjoram still detested races; she could not be expected to 
praise them, but she showed her conversion in not denouncing in 
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an uncharitable manner amusements in which others took pleasure. 
Nor was she perpetually reminding Mr. Marjoram that she had come 
to Ascot for his pleasure alone. She had ceased to be a domestic 
martyr, and begun to be a faithful wife. 

But we have no time to dwell on this delightful change. 

Long before Edward Vernon had reached the Charity box, Alice 
Carlton had found out that he had heard from Harry Fortescue, and 
she was now bent upon that explanation which had been promised 
to her at High Beech. 

‘If you love me, Edward,’ she said, in that sweet lover’s voice 
which is not quite a whisper, ‘you will tell me all about it, for 
Florry’s sake.’ 

‘T had much rather tell it for yours,’ said Edward. 

‘Then tell it for mine; only tell it, and tell it at once, or I 
won’t love you one bit.’ 

Whether Edward Vernon was really afraid that Alice would pout 
and play the tyrant as she had threatened, or whether he was so 
much in love with her that he forgot everything else but her desire, 
we cannot say; but certain it is that before they left that Charity 
box Edward Vernon had told Alice the whole story of Harry’s con- 
nection with the Prices, and that Alice and he had now no secrets 
on the subject. 

* Was I not right in saying that it could all be explained ?’ he 
asked, as they sat side by side and alone, though in the midst of 
their friends. 

‘Yes, and nobly explained,’ said Alice. ‘It makes me proud 
of you, and,’ she added, ‘ of having Harry Fortescue as my friend. 
But tell me one thing more: is Harry in love with Edith Price, 
and is she very charming ?” 

‘She is not nearly so charming as another young lady I could 
name,’ said Edward; ‘ but as for Harry’s being in love with her, 
all I can say is, I know nothing about it. If he is in love, he has 
not taken me into his confidence.’ 

‘Thank you so much, for poor Florry’s sake. I feel when I 
see you that Harry is not in love yet with Florry, but it will be a 
comfort to know that he is not in love with any one else.’ 

‘Put not your trust in men,’ said Edward ; ‘ their hearts are 
so deceitful.’ 

‘ But I put my trust in you,’ said Alice. 

‘O, of course,’ said Edward, giving her just one little nudge ; 
‘ but then, you know, the present company are always excepted.’ 

So now Harry Fortescue’s ‘ inviolable secret’ was revealed, for 
when three people know a secret it is no secret. As soon as Ed- 
ward Vernon’s back was turned—for, as in duty bound, he returned 
to dine at Heath Lodge—Alice Carlton repeated what she had 
heard to Florry, and Florry told it all to Lady Pennyroyal. 
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‘ How very noble in those young men to have supported a des- 
titute family so long !’ 

‘Very noble,’ said Florry with a sigh, for she could not help 
feeling, if Harry Fortescue’s generosity were to end in his marrying 
Edith Price, it would have been much better for her if he had not 
been generous at all. 

‘ And this explains all that mystery about the advertisement,’ 
added Lady Pennyroyal. ‘ When we were all so hard upon Mr. 
Fortescue after breakfast at High Beech, some of us thought he 
would turn out to be very wicked or very silly; but though he could 
have justified himself, he never opened his mouth; he was, in fact, 
a martyr to his generosity.’ 

‘Yes, we were all very unjust to him,’ said Florry, cut to the 
heart at the recollection of that scene she had with him in the con- 
servatory. 

‘I really must tell Lord Pennyroyal all about it,’ said Lady 
Pennyroyal. ‘ He, I know, thought the advertisement was mixed 
up in some way with gambling debts, and there is nothing that he 
hates so much. But there is one thing which he admires above 
all things—generosity in others ; and though you will scarcely be- 
lieve it, my dear, in great things Lord Pennyroyal is one of the 
most generous men in the world.’ 

‘I think every one who had an unfavourable feeling against Mr. 
Fortescue is bound to make him amends,’ said Florry, hardly re- 
straining herself from bursting into tears. 

So Lady Pennyroyal that very night before dinner told the whole 
story to Lord Pennyroyal, who said it was very generous and very 
quixotic, and in such young men too. 

‘I have heard of young men being generous to this person or 
that; but that they should take upon their shoulders the support of 
a whole family for so many years passes my comprehension. It was 
very noble, but, I repeat it, very quixotic.’ 

That was all that Lady Pennyroyal could extract from her hus- 
band in praise of Harry and Edward. 

But for all that, Lord Pennyroyal, though he was no gossip, 
went and told the story to Mr. Marjoram, and Mr. Marjoram told 
it to his wife. 

‘Ido think,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘it’s the most noble unosten- 
tatious act of munificence I ever heard of. Depend upon it, these 
young men will have their reward in heaven. I am quite proud to 
reckon them among my friends.’ 

€So am I,’ said Mr. Marjoram; and so the whole world at Ouzel- 
mere knew the ‘ inviolable secret,’ and thought it a great feather in 
Harry’s cap that he should have gone away from the races so quietly 
to help the fatherless and motherless in their affliction. 
‘0, Alice,’ said Florry, when she went to bed that night, ‘ how 
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an uncharitable manner amusements in which others took pleasure. 
Nor was she perpetually reminding Mr. Marjoram that she had come 
to Ascot for his pleasure alone. She had ceased to be a domestic 
martyr, and begun to be a faithful wife. 

But we have no time to dwell on this delightful change. 

Long before Edward Vernon had reached the Charity box, Alice 
Carlton had found out that he had heard from Harry Fortescue, and 
she was now bent upon that explanation which had been promised 
to her at High Beech. 

‘If you love me, Edward,’ she said, in that sweet lover’s voice 
which is not quite a whisper, ‘you will tell me all about it, for 
Florry’s sake.’ 

‘I had much rather tell it for yours,’ said Edward. 

‘Then tell it for mine; only tell it, and tell it at once, or I 
won’t love you one bit.’ 

Whether Edward Vernon was really afraid that Alice would pout 
and play the tyrant as she had threatened, or whether he was so 
much in love with her that he forgot everything else but her desire, 
we cannot say; but certain it is that before they left that Charity 
box Edward Vernon had told Alice the whole story of Harry’s con- 
nection with the Prices, and that Alice and he had now no secrets 
on the subject. 

‘ Was I not right in saying that it could all be explained ?’ he 
asked, as they sat side by side and alone, though in the midst of 
their friends. 

‘Yes, and nobly explained,’ said Alice. ‘It makes me proud 
of you, and,’ she added, ‘ of having Harry Fortescue as my friend. 
But tell me one thing more: is Harry in love with Edith Price, 
and is she very charming ?’ 

‘She is not nearly so charming as another young lady I could 
name,’ said Edward; ‘ but as for Harry’s being in love with her, 
all I can say is, I know nothing about it. If he is in love, he has 
not taken me into his confidence.’ 

‘Thank you so much, for poor Florry’s sake. I feel when I 
see you that Harry is not in love yet with Florry, but it will be a 
comfort to know that he is not in love with any one else.’ 

‘Put not your trust in men,’ said Edward; ‘ their hearts are 
so deceitful.’ 

‘ But I put my trust in you,’ said Alice. 

‘O, of course,’ said Edward, giving her just one little nudge ; 
‘ but then, you know, the present company are always excepted.’ 

So now Harry Fortescue’s ‘ inviolable secret’ was revealed, for 
when three people know a secret it is no secret. As soon as Ed- 
ward Vernon’s back was turned—for, as in duty bound, he returned 
to dine at Heath Lodge—aAlice Carlton repeated what she had 
heard to Florry, and Florry told it all to Lady Pennyroyal. 
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‘ How very noble in those young men to have supported a des- 
titute family so long !’ 

‘Very noble,’ said Florry with a sigh, for she could not help 
feeling, if Harry Fortescue’s generosity were to end in his marrying 
Edith Price, it would have been much better for her if he had not 
been generous at all. 

‘ And this explains all that mystery about the advertisement,’ 
added Lady Pennyroyal. ‘ When we were all so hard upon Mr. 
Fortescue after breakfast at High Beech, some of us thought he 
would turn out to be very wicked or very silly; but though he could 
have justified himself, he never opened his mouth; he was, in fact, 
a martyr to his generosity.’ 

‘Yes, we were all very unjust to him,’ said Florry, cut to the 
heart at the recollection of that scene she had with him in the con- 
servatory. 

‘I really must tell Lord Pennyroyal all about it,’ said Lady 
Pennyroyal. ‘He, I know, thought the advertisement was mixed 
up in some way with gambling debts, and there is nothing that he 
hates so much. But there is one thing which he admires above 
all things—generosity in others ; and though you will scarcely be- 
lieve it, my dear, in great things Lord Pennyroyal is one of the 
most generous men in the world.’ 

‘I think every one who had an unfavourable feeling against Mr. 
Fortescue is bound to make him amends,’ said Florry, hardly re- 
straining herself from bursting into tears. 

So Lady Pennyroyal that very night before dinner told the whole 
story to Lord Pennyroyal, who said it was very generous and very 
quixotic, and in such young men too. 

‘I have heard of young men being generous to this person or 
that; but that they should take upon their shoulders the support of 
a whole family for so many years passes my comprehension. It was 
very noble, but, I repeat it, very quixotic.’ 

That was all that Lady Pennyroyal could extract from her hus- 
band in praise of Harry and Edward. 

But for all that, Lord Pennyroyal, though he was no gossip, 
went and told the story to Mr. Marjoram, and Mr. Marjoram told 
it to his wife. 

‘Ido think,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘it’s the most noble unosten- 
tatious act of munificence I ever heard of. Depend upon it, these 
young men will have their reward in heaven. I am quite proud to 
reckon them among my friends.’ 

~* So am I,’ said Mr. Marjoram; and so the whole world at Ouzel- 
mere knew the ‘ inviolable secret,’ and thought it a great feather in 
Harry’s cap that he should have gone away from the races so quietly 
to help the fatherless and motherless in their affliction. 
‘0, Alice,’ said Florry, when she went to bed that night, ‘ how 
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unjust I have been to him, and how wicked to ‘quarrel with him in 
the conservatory at home! Do you think he will ever come back 
to me ?’ 

‘ Who can tell ?’ said Alice; ‘or rather, why should he not come 
back? We have no proof that he has ever breathed a word of love 
to Edith Price.’ 

‘No proof except a woman’s instinct. But of one thing I am 
really glad, that he is not in love with Lady Sweetapple.’ 


Cuapter LXVIII. 
THE CUP-DAY, AND WHAT HAPPENED. 


Next day was the cup-day, and it quite kept up its character 
for dust and discomfort. The country generally finds the dust and 
the company the discomfort ; for if there be no room to move, and many 
thousand vehicles and human beings are all concentrated on Ascot 
Heath, how can any one be comfortable ? But ofall the uncomfort- 
able people present on that day, Amicia was the most. There she 
sat in the Charity box, staring into vacant space. What did it matter 
to her that the royal party arrived at half-past one; the procession, 
consisting of five carriages, driving up the course to the royal enclo- 
sure, preceded by the Master of the Buckhounds, and received with 
‘the usual enthusiasm’? What did it signify to her that every 
available spot which could command a view of the royalties, as they 
came along in all the glory of scarlet and gold, was occupied by an 
elegantly-dressed woman, who held her own with an energy of which 
a mere man is quite incapable ? What did she care that Mr. Merry’s 
magnificent-looking chestnut colt, Sunlight, ran in a hood and blinkers 
for the St. James’s Palace stakes, which he refused to win from sheer 
wilfulness, and was therefore stigmatised by all who had backed him 
as the most uncertain and ill-tempered horse that ever trod the turf ; 
or that, after a splendid race between Baron Rothschild’s Corisande 
and Bothwell, the baron’s filly won the New Stakes by a neck ? 
She hated the races, and all that belonged to them, now that she 
knew too well that Harry Fortescue was wasting his time in town 
with Edith Price. When the interval of an hour allowed for lun- 
cheon after the New Stakes came, she was sulky and would not stir 
from the box. The Pennyroyals walked home to luncheon as usual, 
but Amicia would not go with them. ‘She was not at all hungry ; 
she would sit there ;’ and there she would have sat till six or later 
and starved, had not that dear Lady Charity run over to Heath Lodge 
and brought her some sandwiches and a glass of sherry in a flask. 

‘Thank you so much,’ said Amicia, munching the food mechanic- 
ally. ‘But do you think Harry Fortescue will return to us to- 
day ?’ 
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‘I am afraid not,’ said Lady Charity. ‘You know he rather 
implied in his letter that he should not be able to return to the races 
at all.’ 

‘ Rather implied !’ said Amicia with indignation ; ‘ why, he said 
outright that he would not come. It is all on account of that Edith 
Price ; I am sure of it.’ 

‘We do not know that he has the least intention of marrying 
her,’ said Lady Charity. ‘Why vex yourself with idle fancies ?” 

They could not discuss this very interesting matter at great 
length, for by this time the Pennyroyals had come back, and Edward 
with them. 

‘Have you heard anything since you left of Mr. Fortescue ?’ 
asked Amicia. 

‘No, I am sorry to say I have not,’ said Edward; ‘ but I saw 
Mr. Beeswing outside with Count Pantouffles; they have come down 
for the cup-day ; perhaps they may have seen him in town. They 
will come into the box directly to see the race for the cup.’ 

In a minute or two after, the Count and Mr. Beeswing came in. 

‘ Have either of you seen anything of Mr. Fortescue in town ?’ 
said Amicia. ‘ He ran away from us on Tuesday, as you know, and 
he has never come back.’ 

‘I should have him cried if I were you,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 
‘He ought to be ashamed of himself. Why don’t you take a leaf 
out of E.P.’s book, and advertise for him in the newspapers thus : 


* Ascot Races. 


** Sweetapple to Fortescue,—Come back, and all will be for- 
given. E.P is a wretch.”’’ 


‘It is far too serious a subject to jest about,’ said Amicia; ‘but 
ifI thought an advertisement would bring him back, I would put one 
in at once.’ 

All this time Count Pantouffles had been bowing to the rest of 
the party. His bows always went by precedence; he would never 
have violated etiquette in that or in any other matter. First of all 
he bowed elaborately to Lady Pennyroyal; then to Lady Charity, as 
widow of an older baronet than Sir John Sweetapple; and now he 
was just bowing to Amicia before coming to Mrs. Marjoram and Florry 
and Alice. When he had solemnly bowed all round, and thus settled, 
as it were, the preliminaries of his conference, he turned to Lady 
Sweetapple, and said, 

‘I can tell you something about Mr. Fortescue.’ 

‘O, do tell us!’ said Amicia and Florry in the same breath. 

‘ First, I will tell of himself,’ said the Count; ‘ and next, I will 
relate what I have heard of himself.’ 

*O, you spoke to him, then ?’ said Amicia. 

‘No, I have not,’ said Count Pantouffles; ‘I only bowed to him 
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yesterday in the Park. He was sitting on a chair smoking, and 
looking very happy.’ 

‘ Very ungrateful of him, I am sure,’ said Amicia, ‘ to look happy 
when we are all so anxious about him. But I thought you said, 
Count, that you had heard something of himself? How could that 
be if you did not speak to him ?’ 

‘O, my lady,’ said the Count with an exquisite grin, ‘ you 
cannot understand. I meant I had heard something about Mr. 
Fortescue.’ 

‘ And pray what was it ?’ said Amicia. ‘And how did you hear 
it ?’ 

‘I heard it,’ said the Count, ‘ from my valet, who, when he was 
brushing my hair last night when I was dressing for dinner, said, 
‘*You remember Mr. Fortescue, Count?” ‘* Yes,’ I said, ‘‘ I do 
remember him. What about him?” ‘‘ He is going to be married 
to a young lady, Count. I heard it from Mr. Beeswing’s valet this 
morning, who heard it from a greengrocer.’’’ 

‘Mr. Beeswing’s valet!’ said Amicia in despair, for she well 
remembered that it was from him that Mrs. Crump had first heard 
of Edith Price. 

‘I don’t believe, begging your pardon, Count,’ said Mr. Bees- 
wing, ‘that my valet knows anything about such a marriage. Be- 
sides, valets are such gossips—worse than ladies’-maids by far.’ 

- ‘ Even valets tell the truth sometimes,’ said Count Pantoufiles 
with great gravity; ‘ and my valet told me the lady’s name, which, 
he said, your valet had told him.’ 

‘ And the lady’s name was—’ cried Florry Carlton, anticipating 
even Amicia in her eagerness. 

‘ Price,’ said Count Pantouffles; ‘ Edith Price.’ 

‘Edith Price! why, that’s the E.P. of the advertisement !’ said 
Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ Yes, it is,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, striking in; ‘but we know all 
about that mystery. As soon as the cup is run for, Mr. Beeswing, 
I'll tell you the whole story. Itis one of which Mr. Fortescue may 
be justly proud.’ 

‘Here come the horses for the cup,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 
‘ Harry Fortescue must wait till the race is run. There they go— 
Sabinus by Newminster; he won the City and Suburban and the 
Metropolitan handicaps at the Epsom Spring Meeting, and the 
Beaufort cup at Bath, but he failed at Chester. There comes the 
French horse, Trocadero; what an odd name, Trocadero! it’s a hill 
in Paris opposite the Champs de Mars. I wonder if any of you 
know where it is, and whether we shall ever hear of it again. He’s 
a good horse, but he is six years old, and carries 9st. 5lbs. Then 
there’s the Baron’s Midsummer with Fordham up. I wonder if he 
will win? And Lord Wilton’s Muster, and Sir J. Hawley’s Morna 
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—she won the Oaks, did she not ?—and Hester; not a bad-look- 
ing mare, Hester, with a light weight, 7 st. 2 lbs., the same as 
Sabinus. Well, I’m all for the young ones and the light weights. 
Pantoufiles, will you back the old horse Trocadero against the young 
one Sabinus ?’ 

‘ What are the odds ?’ said the Count. 

‘Four to one against Trocadero,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘I will 
give you four to one.’ 

‘ Done,’ said Count Pantouffles, and the bet was made. 

Then came the start, and the finish; and the end was, as you 
all ought to know, that Trocadero made most of the running, that 
he was waited on all the way by Sabinus and Muster, that at the 
distance Muster was beaten, and that Sabinus soon after quitted 
Trocadero, and won as he liked in a canter by four lengths. 

‘I have lost my money,’ said Count Pantouffles, gracefully hand- 
ing over his sovereign to Mr. Beeswing, who took it, and then 
went to Lady Pennyroyal’s side, who told him the whole story about 
Harry and Edward’s connection with the Prices. When she had 
done, she asked him what he thought of it. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘ it’s the most chivalrous story I ever heard. 
Few young fellows would do such a thing in these times, and few 
old ones either. It is the more honourable to Harry and Edward 
because they are neither of them rich. It must have been some 
sacrifice to them to support that family.’ 

At the same time Amicia had been extracting all she could out 
of Count Pantouffles as to Harry’s marriage, but that ‘ all’ amounted 
to very little. The Count was positive that Mr. Beeswing’s valet 
had told his valet that a greengrocer had told him that Mr. Fortes- 
cue was going to be married to Miss Edith Price, and that was all 
he could tell. 

At this period of the discussion Mr. Beeswing was again taken 
into counsel. Did he know anything about it? Had he ever heard 
of such a thing? No, he had not. 

‘ But my valet is a very clever fellow,’ he said, ‘ and hears many 
things which I do not. I am afraid he is much more up to the 
marriages which are about to take place than his master is.’ 

‘But to marry a nobody,’ said Florry, with a spiteful glance at 
Amicia. 

‘ And a governess,’ added Amicia. ‘I never can believe it.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ said Florry, which was remarkable as being the 
only opinion which she shared in common with Amicia. 

‘O, for that matter,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ if you take to those 
arguments it will be easy to confute you, and prove you to be wrong. 
You don’t understand men. They are very different from women. 
They would marry a nobody or a governess as soon as look at them, 
and sooner. There is nothing that a man in love can’t and won’t 
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do. So pray let us have no more against Harry’s marrying Miss 
Price, if she is nice, respectable, and beautiful, were she twenty no- 
bodies and forty governesses.’ 

‘He has too much self-respect,’ said Florry. 

‘Too much good taste,’ said Amicia, coming back to the old 
arguments. 

‘I would give a good deal to see any one who had seen this 
young lady,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ Here you, Edward Vernon, come 
out of that extremely warm corner where you have been sitting all 
the day, and tell us something. You know Miss Price, and have seen 
her often. Is she very good-looking ?’ 

‘I am sure I cannot tell,’ said Edward. ‘She used to be very 
good-looking as a child, but I have not thought of thinking her 
beautiful since she grew up.’ 

‘ Did you ever hear of a poor fellow so hopelessly in love? Take 
him away with you into your corner, Miss Alice, with his ‘‘ thought 
of thinking.” He is just like 2 lover, always using words in a non- 
natural sense. But I repeat it, I would give a great deal to see 
some one who has seen this young lady, and will tell us rationally 
and quietly what she is like.’ 

‘I have seen her,’ said Amicia, unable to restrain a sudden im- 
pulse. 

‘ You seen her!’ said Florry, in wonder. 

‘Yes, I have seen her, and so has Lady Charity. It was I 
who persuaded Lady Charity to get Miss Price that situation in Nor- 
folk as a governess,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Why, then, you also are to be reckoned among the benefactors 
of the Price family,’ said Mr. Beeswing satirically ; ‘ but I shall not 
take your opinion of Miss Price; you feel too much interest in her 
to be impartial. I shall go and ask Lady Charity.’ 

With these words he left Amicia regretting that she had made 
that confession, and went to Lady Charity and said, 

‘ Tell me now, Lady Charity, you have seen Miss Edith Price ?’ 

‘I have seen her,’ said Lady Charity. 

‘ And is she respectable and ladylike ?’ 

‘ Perfectly so,’ said Lady Charity. ‘She is most ladylike, and 
her history will bear the strictest investigation.’ 

‘ One question more,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘Is she good-looking?’ 

‘She is without exception one of the loveliest young women I 
ever saw,’ said Lady Charity; ‘a girl that any man might fall in 
love with ; a good linguist too, and very accomplished in music.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said Mr. Beeswing, looking round on all the faces 
in the box, which were turned towards him during this cross-exami- 
nation—‘ well then, what reason in the world is there that Harry 
Fortescue should not marry Edith Price if he chooses it, and why 

should not this gossip between the valets be well-founded ?” 
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‘You came in here to be a witness,’ said Amicia bitterly, ‘ and 
you end by being a judge.’ 

‘Yes; but I am not a judge in my own case,’ said Mr. Bees- 
wing. ‘I only wished to prove that Harry Fortescue has a perfect 
right to marry any woman he pleases, if she is ladylike and respect- 
able and she has taken his fancy. But when to this is added the 
undoubted fact, out of your own mouths, that this young lady is very 
lovely, why, I should say, looking at all the facts of the case, and 
the sad sympathy which is now sure to spring up between them, that 
there was every probability of Harry’s marrying her. That is just 
about what it comes to. Don’t you think so, Lord Pennyroyal ?’ 
for that worthy peer had been present at this part of the discussion. 

‘I know nothing of probabilities,’ said Lord Pennyroyal ; ‘ but 
I think every man should please himself in marrying. As to his 
affording it, I do not know. He has enough for himself, and she, 
I believe, has nothing. If he marries her, he will have to economise, 
and that is always a good thing.’ 

With this thoroughly Pennyroyal dictum, the whole party quitted 
the Charity box ; Amicia and Florry perfectly furious with Mr. Bees- 
wing for taking Edith’s part, and both of them still farther depressed 
by the bad news which that empty Count Pantouffles had brought. 

‘I don’t iike Mr. Beeswing, Alice,’ said Florry. ‘He always 
frightens me so when he begins to talk of Miss Price.’ 

‘ He needn’t have raised himself up to be such a champion for 
that young person,’ said Amicia to Lady Charity. ‘How much 
better Mr. Vernon behaved; he sat still, and would not say a word 
in her defence.’ 

The fact is, poor Edward was bound over to Florry’s side by his 
love for Alice. 


CuaPTteR LXIX. 


WILL EDITH PRICE MARRY HARRY FORTESCUE? 


Yes—that was settled: Harry Fortescue had every right to 
marry Edith Price if he chose, but would Edith Price choose to 
marry him? Marriage is a matter in which women always have 
the last word, as indeed they have it in so many other matters ; 
and would Edith Price say that last little word ‘Yes’? Even at 
this late period of our story that remains to be seen. On Thursday 
afternoon, at the very time that Count Pantouffles was declaring 
that he was engaged to marry Edith Price, Harry Fortescue was in 
Lupus-street, paying a visit to Edith and Mary, but not one word 
did he say of love ; he felt, at all events, that his lips were sealed 
on that subject till after the funeral. It was not quite so sada 
visit as that of the day before, and the sisters were more resigned 
to their loss. There was not much conversation ; and whenever 
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it flagged, Harry Fortescue consoled himself by looking at Edith, and 
repeating his confession of faith in her loveliness both of mind and 
body. He was grateful to her for being so grateful to him ; grate- 
ful also to Mary, for rendering his visits possible ; and, in the end, 
he went away still more in love than ever. 

But what of Edith? Was she more in love, or at all in love, 
with Harry Fortescue? We have seen that her gratitude to Harry 
was rather a hindrance to her love. She would have loved him long 
ago had she not respected him so much. He was her ideal of all 
that was noble and generous—a god or providence to her. Nowa 
woman may make an idol of a man and then marry him; but what 
woman would ever think of marrying a god? One or two of the 
old Greek women tried it, and we know what happened to them. 
They were burnt up, like Semele, by the terrible attributes of the 
object of their affections, or they came in other ways to grief, and 
not to matrimony. But still there was one chance for Harry, and 
that was the fact that this providence of the Price family had shown 
himself mortal. The divinity had come down from his pedestal, and 
shown himself to be, after all, only a man with passions like any 
other man. Edith’s reverence for Harry Fortescue received its first 
blow when he made her that offer; and though she refused him on 
the spot, we have seen that she quite felt she had refused a noble 
heart. But when she had made that reflection, and so confessed a 
leaning towards him, she put the feeling aside, as one quite impos- 
sible to be entertained or encouraged, at any rate for the present. 
Her first duty was towards her mother and her memory, and so long 
as those sad relics remained upstairs, Edith Price could think of 
nothing but her grief. Nay, she even went farther. 

‘He is very kind,’ she said to Mary; ‘ but we will not trouble 
him long. When it is over, I will go back to Blickling, and you 
must go to school, Mary. But we shall be independent, for I shall 
earn enough money to maintain us both.’ 

And then the two sisters embraced each other and burst into 
tears ; for Edith knew how bitter it would be for her now to part 
from Mary, and Mary thought she would rather do anything than 
leave Edith and go to school. 

‘It can’t be helped, you know,’ said Edith. ‘It is our duty, 
and it must be done.’ 

So Thursday went by, and Friday came—Friday, the last day 
of the races and the last day before the funeral. According to. the 
newspapers, the last day of the Ascot meeting in 1870 was ‘un- 
questionably the most agreeable of the four.’ There had been rain, 
in the first place, and the dust was laid. That alone was enough to 
mark Friday with a white stone, for a day without dust at Ascot is 
as rare as the phoenix was in the days when there were pheenixes, a 
bird now denied to us, along with so many other blessings, because 
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of our unbelief. Then the racing was very good, and every one was 
in a good temper; but, for all that, we are quite sure that Amicia 
and Florry Carlton found that Friday anything but agreeable. The 
party all met as usual in the Charity box, but Florry and Amicia only 
met as wild beasts meet when they fall into the same pitfall— 


‘A common feeling makes them wondrous kind ;’ 


and under that feeling they forbore from tearing one another to bits, 
or, what is the same thing in women, from picking one another to 
pieces. Lady Pennyroyal and Lady Charity were pleasant and 
genial as ever, but they were getting sick of the races, and felt that 
they were only there to forward Edward Vernon’s suit to Alice Carl- 
ton. They, at least, were thoroughly happy, and rather wished the 
races would last for ever. As for Lord Pennyroyal and the Marjo- 
rams, they were defaulters on that day. As the slang phrase is, 
they failed to put in an appearance. Lord Pennyroyal had heard of 
a model farm in the neighbourhood which an enterprising London 
agriculturist had made out of the waste, and, after sowing it with 
sovereigns in trenching and fencing and road-making, he had actually 
sowed a hundred acres of it with Lord Pennyroyal’s favourite crop. 
‘I would rather see a good crop of sugar-beet,’ said Lord Penny- 
royal at breakfast, ‘than all the races that were ever run. [I tell 
you what, Marjoram, let us walk over and see it.’ 

‘I am quite ready,’ said Mr. Marjoram. 

‘And mayn’t I come too?’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘I should like 
it-so much.’ 

‘ But will you be able to walk so far, my dear?’ said Mr. Mar- 
joram. ‘It is four miles there.’ © 

‘ And four miles back,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘I can walk that 

- distance easily.’ 

So that was settled, and the three trudged off through Swinley 
to Easthampstead to see the sugar-beet, and deserted the races. 

Till the last moment of the last day, Amicia and Florry had 
buoyed themselves up with the hope that, after all, Harry Fortescue 
would return for that last evening. lorry had even gone so far in 
her calculations as to confide to Alice— 

‘ But, after all, what is the good of his returning now? He 
would spend all his time with that odious woman, and go back to 
town with her to-morrow. I should have no good out of him. No; 
on the whole, I hope he will not come.’ 

‘ Ah, darling,’ said Alice, ‘I am afraid you say that because the 
grapes are sour. How I wish you were as happy as I am!’ 

But, though they both buoyed themselves up with the hope, 
hope is very often as treacherous as those bladders which bear bad 
swimmers out of their depth and then desert them to drown. Harry 

Fortescue did not. return to Ascot, and both hope and apprehension 
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about him, or what he would do, were in vain. The races came to 
an end, and Florry Carlton and Amicia, the wild beasts, left their 
pitfall and retired, the one over the heath to Ouzelmere, and the 
other along the road to Heath Lodge, to spend the evening in pout- 
ing and sulking, and in bad resolutions of the retribution they would 
take on Harry Fortescue as soon as they met him. 

‘I will never speak to him again,’ said Amicia to Lady Charity. 

‘O yes, you will, my dear,’ said Lady Charity. ‘I know you 
better. You will speak to him as soon as you see him.’ 

‘I will never bow to him in the Row,’ said Florry to Alice. ‘I 
will never dance with him ; I don’t think him worth dancing with.’ 

‘ Pray do not say such dreadful things, darling,’ said Alice, whose 
tears, like water in some soils, were always rather near the surface. 
‘You will make me cry if you go on so.’ 

‘I don’t care if I do,’ said Florry savagely. ‘ Why should you 
be so happy while I am so miserable ?’ 

- ‘Don’t reproach me for loving Edward,’ said Alice ; ‘ it really is 
not my fault.’ 

As she said this she threw her arms round her sister, and first 
she wept, and then Florry wept; not softly like Alice, but in great 
heavy thunder-drops of tears which rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

It is really so dull at Ascot that we must rush back to town, only 
to find Harry Fortescue calling on the Prices. They were very sad, 
so that we have not made an exchange for the better in coming back 
to London. It was the last day that remained to them with all that 
remained of their mother. Next morning Mr. Nail was to come to 
perform his melancholy office, and then the sisters would be left 
alone on the earth. 

There was little or no conversation ; it flagged much more than 
it had done the day before. There the three sat, the girls sobbing 
and speaking now and then in a broken voice, and Harry gazing at 
Edith. Why did he go to visit them? What a heartless question! . 
Was he not the only friend except Edward Vernon that they had on 
earth ? and you all know why Edward Vernon could not visit them. 
Harry Fortescue was, therefore, quite justified in going to see the 
sisters every day. It was a comfort to them, and he would have 
been a brute not to go. Besides, was he not in love with Edith ? 
You see, therefore, he had every reason to go, and even Mr. Leek 
on this melancholy occasion refrained from reviling him to Mrs. Leek 
as ‘a hinsolent arysticrat.’ 

And all this time Edith was growing more and more grateful to 
Harry, fearing him less and respecting him less: growing in love 
with him you will say, but we do not say so; we only beg you to 
wait and see. 

But before Harry Fortescue left the Prices that evening he had 
something to say, and he said it. 
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‘I shall be here to-morrow at eleven,’ he said, ‘and go with her 
to the cemetery.’ 

He said ‘her’ instead of ‘it’ because he had a heart; but that 
little word was enough to throw both the sisters into tears. 

‘We are both going with her too,’ said Edith, sobbing. ‘It is 
so good of you to go with us.’ 

Then Harry felt he could do no more for them that day, and left 
them with his heart in his throat, and went down to the club and 
wrote as follows to Edward Vernon : 


‘My dear Ned,—I am afraid you must think I have been behavy- 
ing very badly, especially as I have not answered your kind letter.’ 
(We ought to have said that Edward had written to Harry on 
Wednesday night, expressing his sorrow at Mrs. Price’s death and 
begging Harry to return if possible on Thursday or Friday. But 
the letter went on:) ‘I have been very busy with the Prices, and 
there has been much to arrange about the funeral, besides trying to 
comfort them in their loneliness. To-morrow is the funeral, and 
then something must be settled as to their future plans. I do not 
think it will ever do for Edith to return to Norfolk and leave Mary 
alone. I wish you would think over the matter and give me your 
advice. I suppose we shall soon meet. Do you return to-morrow ? 
With many apologies to the ladies, and kind remembrances to both, 
believe me, ever yours, Harry Fortescue.’ 


‘There!’ said Harry, as he put a stamp on the letter, ‘ that is 
all I mean to tell him at present. If Edith had accepted me, it 
would be quite another matter. What a stupid thing a refusal is 
when it prevents a man taking his best friend into his confidence !’ 

Then he dropped the letter into the pillar-post, and walked about 
the streets in a restless way till midnight. 

‘Twelve o’clock! I must get home, or Mrs. Boffin will think 
I am returning to my late hours. I shall be glad when that dread- 
ful duty is over to-morrow.’ 

So Harry Fortescue went back to Mrs. Boffin’s as fast as he could, 
and was soon in bed. 


Cuapter LXX. 
THE FUNERAL, AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


WueEwn Edward Vernon received Harry Fortescue’s letter on Satur- 
day morning he was in no little difficulty, and for a very good reason. 
Harry evidently expected him in town to obtain his advice, and yet 
Edward had accepted an invitation from Lady Pennyroyal the night 
before to return with them to Farthinghoe Castle and spend a few 
days. This was so kindly meant that Edward had felt he had no 
choice in the matter, and he knew Alice would be angry with him if 
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he refused. How, therefore, could he go to town to give Harry the 
benefit of his advice ? 

Amicia was not down when he received the letter. She was 
sulking in bed, we believe; but dear Lady Charity was there ready 
to make breakfast for Edward. She saw his perplexity at once, and 

asked him what it was. The tender-hearted Edward made a clean 
breast of it, and took her into his confidence. 

‘It wouldn’t so much matter if it could be at all arranged that 
Miss Price should stay in town for a few days. If she put off her 

.return to Blickling for a week, one would have time to turn round 
and consider the matter. As it is, she will be gone before I get back 
to town.’ 

You already know that Lady Charity was the kindest and most 
sympathetic woman in the world; so that the object was really right 
and proper, she would do anything to serve her friends, and she had 
taken very much both to Harry and Edward, particularly when she 
heard how nobly they had behaved towards the Price family. 

‘ And so you very much wish Miss Price to remain in town a few 
days ?’ 

‘I do very much wish it,’ said Edward. ‘ We shall then be able 
to see what is best to be done for them.’ 

‘They can never stay in that dull wretched house where they 
lost their poor mother,’ said Lady Charity. ‘If they do, they will 
never recover their spirits.’ 

‘I should think they needed a change very much,’ said Edward. 

‘ How would it do if I were to write to Miss Price, whom I already 
know and like extremely, and ask her to come with her sister and 
stay a week in my house before she returns to Norfolk? I am sure 
I can arrange it all with Mrs. Blickling.’ 

‘I should say you were an angel, if I did not know it already,” 
said Edward warmly. 

‘So many people have called me ‘angel’’ lately,’ said Lady 
Charity, laughing, ‘ that I begin to be afraid of the name. As for 
Amicia, I am sure I don’t know what she will call me if she hears 
what I am going to do. But never mind, it is the right and charit- 
able thing to do, and I mean to do it.’ 

‘I am sure Harry Fortescue will be charmed, whatever Lady 
Sweetapple may be,’ said Edward. ‘If you write at once, Miss Price 
will get your letter to-night.’ 

‘Then there’s no time to lose,’ said Lady Charity. 

And so they both sat down and scribbled off their letters; and 
Edward ran away with them to the post, and just reached it before 
the box closed. 

‘ That was a near thing,’ he said; ‘but never mind, there they 
are in the box, and Harry will get mine to-night. He will be dis- 
appointed, I know, but it can’t be helped; and then that dear Lady 
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Charity’s letter will cheer him up when he learns from Edith of the 

proposed arrangement. Of course she will accept it.’ 

Then he returned and had his breakfast, and found Amicia still 
upstairs. As Lady Charity poured out his tea, she said, 

‘Do you know, Mr. Vernon, I think it will be just as well not 
to say anything to Lady Sweetapple about my invitation to Miss 
Price. She will find it out for herself soon enough when she gets 
back to town.’ 

‘ Just as you please,’ said Edward. ‘But I must say I cannot 
see what Lady Sweetapple can have to say as to your inviting any 
one to your house.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Lady Charity. ‘I did not mean that. I 
only meant that as she is in very low spirits, I would not for the world 
say anything to her likely to make her worse.’ 

‘O, I see,’ said Edward, proceeding with his breakfast. ‘ Per- 
haps she might not like it.’ 

That morning Harry Fortescue rose with a feeling of oppression. 
Something horrid was about to happen to him: what was it? O, 
that sad function in Lupus-street. He had breakfast at nine; then 
he rushed out and walked about till ten. Then he went back to Mrs. 
Boffin’s, and dressed himself in mourning attire. Punctually at five 
minutes to eleven he was at Mrs. Nicholson’s. The hearse was al- 
ready there, and the one mourning-coach which was to convey him 
and the sisters to Kensal-green. Why dwell on the sad particulars? 
The heavy coffin was brought down and placed in the hearse; then 
Harry and the sisters got into the mourning-coach. They crawled 
through the streets to Kensal-green in the glare of the June sun. 
The sullen mutes bore the coffin from the hearse into the chapel. 
The service was read, and the sisters sobbed the responses. Then 
all that was mortal of Mrs. Price was borne to the grave in that 
wilderness of tombstones. The handful of dust fell on the coffin. 
The three took one last look, and the gravediggers threw in the heavy 
clods. Hand in hand the sisters stood and gazed down, with Harry 
by their side. 

‘It is all over,’ said Harry; ‘let us go home.’ 

‘Yes, let us go home,’ said Edith in an apathetic voice, for she 
was stunned by sorrow. 

When they reached the mourning-coach, Mary threw her arms 
round her sister and wept, and said, 

‘Let us never part, Edith.’ 

Edith put her tenderly on one side, and got into the coach first 
to hide her feelings, for her heart was too full. Harry put Mary in, 
and got in himself. In another moment the gloomy vehicle was 
rumbling back on its way to Lupus-street. 

When they reached No. —, Harry left them to themselves. ‘I 
will come back to see you this afternoon,’ he said, and he was gone. 
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When he went back about four o’clock, he found Edith strangely 
resigned and full of her plans for the future. Almost her first words 
were, 

‘I must go back to Blickling directly, and Mary must go to 
school. -On Monday I must see about it.’ 

‘It is very soon,’ said Harry. 

‘The sooner the better,’ said Edith. ‘I will no longer be a 
burden to you.’ 

‘ But you are no burden,’ remonstrated Harry. ‘It is a pleasure 
and a duty to help you and your sister.’ 

But for all that he could do or say, Edith was firm, or seemed 
to be firm, and Harry went away in despair. Before he left, he said, 

‘ You will let me take you to St. Barnabas’ to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it,’ said Edith. And Harry Fortescue left 
them, feeling more completely wretched than he had ever been in his 
life. 
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‘She is very hard-hearted, I am afraid,’ he said. ‘She might 
have been a little kinder, and stayed in town a little longer.’ 

But Edith Price was not hard-hearted, and she was only so firm 
because she felt if she gave way an inch she must have yielded al- 
together. For the first time in her life she was aware that her 
respect for Harry Fortescue had melted away into love, and yet she 
was afraid of him. 

‘Why are you so afraid of Mr. Fortescue, Edith dear?’ said 
Mary, looking up into her sister’s face. , 

‘ Because I am afraid of him,’ said Edith. ‘He is too good and 
too kind, and I cannot bear it.’ 

It fortunately happened that the conversation of the sisters was 
interrupted by Mrs. Nicholson, who insisted on their having a good 
tea and going to bed soon. 

‘Mr. Fortescue, when he went away, told me to look after you, 
Miss Edith, and I mean to do it. What with want of sleep and 
food you’re worn to a shadow.’ 

‘ How can I sleep or eat,’ said Edith, ‘ when I have no friends 
in the world but Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon ?’ 

‘I think if I were you, Miss Edith, and I had only one friend 
in the world, and that friend was Mr. Fortescue, I should be as happy 
as a queen,’ said Mrs. Nicholson. And then the good woman went on: 

‘ But my orders is positive. You're to have a good tea and go 
to bed early, and Mr. Fortescue is coming to see you in the morning, 
and hopes to find you both much better. Bless my heart alive, if 
that isn’t a pull at the bell. It never can be Mr. Nicholson come 
to look after ‘‘ the bank.” ’ 

With these words Mrs. Nicholson ran down to the door, only to 
find that the postman had pulled the bell, and to run up again with 
the letter. 
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‘Fancy my being so scared! But I always am scared a-Saturdays, 

when I think of Mr. Nicholson. It’s only a letter for you, Miss 
Edith.’ 

‘A letter for me!’ said Edith. ‘From whom can it be?’ And 
she opened it mechanically. 

Her face showed so much astonishment, that Mary at once 
wanted to know what it was. 

‘How ungrateful I was,’ said Edith, ‘to say that I had no 
friends! Here is a letter from that kind Lady Charity, who got me 
the situation, asking you and me, Mary, to spend a few days with 
her in London, before I go back to Norfolk.’ 

‘O, Edith,’ said Mary, ‘I am so glad we shall not be parted, 
and I shall not go to school yet, and we shall both see Mr. Fortes- 
cue.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Edith; ‘ not so fast, Mary. We will have tea, 
and go to bed and think of it. I must ask Mr. Fortescue’s advice 
before accepting Lady Charity’s very kind invitation.’ 

With this wise resolution, the sisters took some food and went 
to bed. They felt lonely and wretched, all alone in the house, 
which, though it had ceased to be the house of mourning, was still so 
because they had been separated from their mother; but they were 
worn and weary, and soon sound asleep, locked in each other’s arms. 

When Harry Fortescue got home, he too was comforted by a 
letter from Edward, explaining why he could not come to town that 
day and give him the benefit of his advice, and ending thus : 

‘ But, after all, it does not much matter, old fellow; for Lady 
Charity, with her usual kindness, has written to ask the Prices to 
stay with her a few days before Edith returns to Norfolk ; so that we 
shall have plenty of time to consider what is best to be done for 
them.’ 

When Harry Fortescue had read as far as this, he threw down 
the letter, and burst out, as so many others had done, 

‘ Why, this dear Lady Charity is a downright angel !’ 

What he did with himself between Saturday evening and church- 
time on Sunday is not known. No doubt he spent it in the way 
so satisfactory to lovers and so unsatisfactory to the rest of the 
world, in wandering up and down the streets and thinking of Edith 
Price. But on Sunday morning he was in Lupus-street at ten 
o’clock; and, having run the fire of Mr. Leek’s tongue, he was soon 
after on his way to St. Barnabas’, in time for the half-past ten ser- 
vice. This time, however, the church was so full that they all had 
to go over to the men’s side, and sit together in the side aisle. It 
was shame and mortification to the verger to see the sheep thus 
mixed with the goats; but he has to bear it every Sunday in June, 
and perhaps it is one of the trials specially sent to prove his faith. 

But, whatever the verger thought, Harry Fortescue — it 
Szconp Series, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XVIII. 
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very nice, and—must we own it ?—Edith thought it nice too. She 
thought it very pleasant to sit and kneel and stand side by side with 
Harry, to bow when he bowed, and to sing out of the same hymn- 
book. For years the iron had entered into her soul, and now a 
stronger than iron had cast it out. Love had stolen in, at first as a 
little fancy, no bigger, and seemingly quite as harmless, as a tiny 
child. Young ladies say, ‘ Let the boy in; we can always control 
him; ours are well-regulated minds.’ But when he is once in, he 
grows and grows so fast, the boy is man and master in a week, and 
carries all before him; and so it was with Edith Price. 

We cannot say she was very attentive to her devotions. No 
woman can do two things at once, whatever men may be able to do. 
If a woman is in love, she is all in love; and the more she tries not 
to love, the more she loves. So Edith, when she said her prayers, 
saw not “ Amen’ at the end of each of them, but ‘Harry.’ Some- 
times, too, she saw ‘ Harry’ in the middle of them, and, worse than 
all, at the beginning; and when the sermon came, and she tried to 
listen to the preacher, it was all the same. The end and object of 
his discourse seemed to be the saving grace of faith in Fortescue. 
Was not that a sad position for a young lady? And how was poor 
Edith Price either to get love out of her heart, or Harry Fortescue 
out of her head? So convinced was she of the absurdity of ever at- 
tempting to do this, that at last she gave up thinking of anything else, 
and thought of nothing but Harry Fortescue. Who shall talk of a 
‘ well-regulated mind,’ when one so staid and demure as Edith could 
offer no resistance to the enemy when he had once thrust one of his 
tiny feet through the chink in the door of her heart? 

It was very pleasant, and they both wished, like Edward Vernon 
in the Charity box, that the service would last for ever. Edith was 
firmly convinced that she could sit there, soaring up on majestic 
organ-tones into an Elysium in which she might devote herself to 
contemplation of Harry Fortescue. That you call idolatry; but, in 
reality, love is nothing but another name for idolatry. It is man 
aitd woman worship in its purest form. - Sometimes it takes a phi- 
losophic shape, and says, ‘ I believe in such and such an one, there- 
foreI am.’ It refuses even so much as to recognise its own iden- 
tity save in the object of its affections. Dear me! all this is very 
silly, but so natural ! 

So, then, Harry and Edith walked home from St. Barnabas’ just 
a fortnight after they had first walked thither, and in that short time 
Love had worked all this havoc in their hearts. 

‘I have had such a nice kind letter from Lady Charity,’ said 
Edith. 

‘I know you have,’ said Harry, almost roughly; ‘and of course 
you mean to accept the invitation ?’ 

Supposing Edith Price had not been in love with Harry Fortes- 
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cue, she would have been offended at a speech which was almost 
bearish in allowing her no choice of her own. Had she been fancy- 
free, unfettered, and independent, she would have asserted her dig- 
nity and gone down to Norfolk next morning. But we know that 
she was not free; she bowed before Harry, and looked on him in 
her heart already as her lord and master, and so she answered 
meekly, 

‘I will do whatever you advise, Mr. Fortescue.’ 

‘If you will take my advice, Edith,’ said Harry, ‘ you will stay 
in town.’ 

This he said quite carelessly, as though he were feeling the 
ground and wishing to see what Edith would say to the liberty. But 
Edith said nothing to it, she was too far gone already. 

‘ Your advice has always been best for us,’ said Edith, this time 
omitting the Mr. Fortescue. 

‘ Well then,’ said Harry, ‘I suppose we may consider it settled 
you will stay with Lady Charity. It will give us all time to think.’ 

‘It will,’ said Edith. ‘ Mary and I will stay. How sorry dear 
Mrs. Nicholson will be to lose us!’ 

‘ Every one would be sorry to lose you, Edith,’ said Harry. 

See, he had called her Edith again, without any qualification— 
plain Edith, bare Edith, call it what you will; and Edith Price ac- 
cepted it, and said nothing ; but she looked full at Harry, and Harry 
Fortescue for the first time saw, from the joy in her eyes, that Edith 
Price was in love with him. 

He left them at the door, having seen enough, and went home 
to Mrs. Boffin’s a happier man than he had ever felt in his life. 

‘ Why, this is life at last,’ he said. ‘If Edward Vernon feels at 
all like this, he must be happy.’ 


CHapTer LXXI. 
IN WHICH ALL FIND THEIR PLACES, 


Anp now our story has almost come to an end. Like the old 
year on December 31st, there is very little more life left in it. Of 
course, when Amicia came up to town, and found that Lady Charity, 
her best friend, had actually asked Edith Price, ‘ the dark young lady 
in the background,’ to stay with her, she was furious. Lady Charity 
was a traitor, a renegade, a go-between, and what not. But you 
must remember that she could not say this to Lady Charity herself ; 
and in nothing did Lady Charity more resemble the virtue from which 
she took her name than in caring nothing for what was said behind 
her back. Mrs. Crump indeed declared, as she brushed my lady’s hair, 
‘that Lady Charity’s conduc’ was monsterous—to go and ’arbour a 
young person like that was ’orrible.’ But it really mattered very 
little what Mrs. Crump thought or said; and though Mrs. Grimalkin 
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held up her hands, or her paws, too, and said it was ‘ shameful, and 
against all the usages of society,’ Lady Charity cared nothing for 
such gossip, for she had many more friends than Mrs. Grimalkin, 
and all her friends said her conduct was worthy of Charity itself. 

But pray remember Amicia had an excuse. She really loved 
Harry Fortescue, and had set her heart, as we have seen, on having 
him. But if there is one lesson in life which many if not all of us 
must learn, it is this, that very often neither men nor women can 
marry those they love. And so Amicia Sweetapple had to live on 
and love on and bear the blow as she best could. All this happened 
only in 1870. You may see her about everywhere, as lovely as 
ever. She is still under thirty ; and ifany young man about or even 
under that age comes forward, and Amicia likes him as much as she 
liked —we will not now say ‘loved’—-Harry Fortescue, he may be- 
come the husband of a very lovely and charming widow with a large 
income all at her own disposal. But then he must not be so silly, 
or so wise, as to fall in love with an Edith Price, a mere governess, 
by the way. 

What do we say to Florry Carlton? Very little. No words of 
ours can do her any good. To her the blow was much worse than to 
Amicia. She was tenderer at heart; not so passionate perhaps, for 
she was not near thirty, but with far deeper feelings and a less 
schooled mind. We pity her from the bottom of our hearts. But 
what can pity do in such a case? It rather adds insult to injury. 
Even the happiness of her sister, who was married the Christmas 
after to Edward Vernon, is an eyesore to her; it reminds her how 
happy she too might have been with Harry. Fortunately she has 
gone out little since those Ascot races. Perhaps she may recover; 
but she will always be one of what used to be called the broken hearts 
of society. In old times they were broken right in two, and people 
died of them ; but now they can be healed, and some say they are 
stronger and softer for being broken. All that we know is, that as 
every set of china has several cracked plates, so every set in society 
has such broken hearts, not of women only, but of men. It is a mis- 
take, too, to fancy that men’s hearts are not just as brittle as wo- 
men’s; sometimes they are much brittler. But for all these poor 
things there are consolations and comforts—Time, Religion, Death. 
Let us leave Florry Carlton to one or all of these, and pass on. We 
think, whatever Amicia Sweetapple may do, Florence Carlton will 
never marry. Like a rose cankered in the bud, she will never 
bloom as a bride. You say, ‘ Never is a long day.’ So itis. We 
shall see. 

Let us pass on. You have heard nothing as yet of Harry For- 
tescue and Edith Price. All that remains to be said of them is, 
that Lady Charity was in possession of Edith’s secret before she had 
stayed with her two days. 
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‘I am sure he does not know it,’ said Edith. ‘And then, I re- 
fused him.’ 

‘Iam not so sure that he does not know it,’ said Lady Charity, 
to whom Harry had already told what he had guessed from Edith’s 
eyes. 

Then, like a gossip, as charity often is, Lady Charity went and 
told Harry; and more than that, when Harry came she left them 
alone, and Harry stayed two hours, and Edith only thought it a 
quarter of an hour; and the day after he came, and as soon as he 
saw her he called her ‘ dearest Edith’ all at one jump, and proposed, 
and was accepted. ‘Ah, but you have not told us half enough,’ 
some of you will say. Well, if you are so unreasonable and coarse- 
minded, and seek to pry into the mysteries of Love—for his rites are 
as mysterious and fortunately far more pure than those of Samothrace 
—you deserve to be struck blind, and must go to some other work 
of fiction than this. We tell you that within that week Harry and 
Edith were engaged to each other, and before the month was out 
they were married. Whether many clergymen assisted, or the ser- 
vice was ‘ full choral,’ we cannot say; but we are sure there were no 
cards, and so that important fact was not put into the advertisement 
of the ceremony. Edith Price was married from Lady Charity’s 
house, and Mr. Beeswing gave the bride away. We should not won- 
der if, when old Lady Charity died, she left Mrs. Fortescue all her 
money. But what you will all of you wonder at, as we wonder at it 
as we write it, is this. The day before his marriage Harry Fortes- 
cue received a letter from Lord Pennyroyal, in which he simply said 
that he thought his noble conduct towards the Price family deserved 
some acknowledgment from those in a position to make it, and so he 
had sent Harry Fortescue a little present on his marriage. And 
what do you think it was? Why, a cheque on Lord Pennyroyal’s 
bankers for 10,0001. This you will all consider, we hope, very hand- 
some ; but before Harry could recover his surprise, which he had not 
done when he reached Lady Charity’s, he found Edith in equal as- 
tonishment. Lord Pennyroyal had sent her a little present too, 
which he said would enable her to maintain her independence, as well 
as pay for her dress, and that little something was another cheque for 
10,0001. So you are all bound to apologise to Lord Pennyroyal, and 
to confess with Lady Pennyroyal—who knew him so much better— 
that though stingy in small matters, he was a man capable of great 
acts of generosity. We hope you will none of you think either 
Harry or Edith proud when we add that they returned both cheques 
to Lord Pennyroyal, expressing their grateful sense of his muni- 
ficence, which at the same time they felt bound to decline. Since 
then Harry has been making his way at the ‘ Bar’ in spite of the 
attorneys’ sons. 

The Barkers are still the same loving couple ; and the Marjorams 
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rival them in devotion to one another. Since that sudden conversion 
at Ascot, Mrs. Marjoram has never lapsed; she is too good a Cal- 
vinist for that. Mr. Beeswing is as. genial and cheery as ever; and 
as for Count Pantouffles, what is there to be said of him, but that if 
you go any day into the Park between one and two or six and seven, 
you. will see him bowing as exquisitely as ever? He at least knows 
what he is fit to do, and does. it.. And so we too make our bow to our 
gentle readers. If any one asks why some of our characters are left 
so happy, while others remain so wretched, all we can say is that the 
skein of life is tangled black and white; and as we have found life, so 
we paint it. When even Providence has not the power, but only the 
will, to make all men happy, how can a mere writer of fiction be so 
presumptuous as to dare to paint all clouds in rose-colour, and leave 
all his creatures happy ? 


Che End. 





TOM. D’URFEY 


On the fifteenth day of June in the year of grace seventeen hundred 
and thirteen, there was a performance at. the Drury-lane Theatre, 
one of the earliest special entertainments on record, for the benefit 
of that ingenious writer, Mr. Thomas D’Urfey. On this evening, in 
compliment to the poet, his own comedy of the Plotting Sisters 
was performed. By way of helping an old friend, and at the same 
time, no doubt, fired by a sort of prophetic impulse to set an ex- 
ample which should be followed hereafter by admiring posterity, 
Addison announced the performance a fortnight beforehand in the 
Guardian, and took the opportunity of adding a laudatory account 
of Mr. D’Urfey’s merits and his claims to public support. We, who 
have this kind of puff done every day, or whenever the occasion 
offers, take little note of such announcements. But the thing was 
then new, and no doubt the paper in the Guardian materially aided 
in filling the house. 

Poets, observes the essayist, are generally, as everybody has ob- 
served, longer-lived than the majority of mankind. Their length of 
days he supposes to be due to a peculiar redundancy of animal spirits: 
this administers more than the ordinary amount of fuel to life; so 
that its duration is prolonged beyond the common limits, save where 
—as in the unfortunate and well-known case of Anacreon, who was 
choked by a grape-stone, or that of Sappho, prematurely cut off at 
the age of sixty by a fall from the Leucadian promontory—some acci- 
dent or excess abruptly terminates what would otherwise have proved 
a long career. He goes on to instance, as an example of this 
longevity, two bards who have gained immortal reputation by their 
lyrical effusions. The one, long before deposited in his funereal urn, 
is Pindar; the other, still happily breathing these upper airs, is Mr. 
Thomas D’Urfey. 

Nothing can possibly be more nicely written, or in better taste, 
than Addison’s puff, which follows this flourish of trumpets. He 
sends round the hat for his friend, the illustrious and never-to-be- 
forgotten Pindar of the age, with an air which makes the donor feel 
that he is receiving, not conferring, a favour by dropping his guinea 
into it. Doing violence to truth in the cause of friendship, he ante- 
dates his own age by some twenty years, so as to write with the 
advantage of seeming D’Urfey’s contemporary. Thus he tells how, 
grown old insensibly together (Addison was at this time about forty, 
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while D’Urfey could not have been less than sixty), he and Tom de- 
light in talking over bygone days, and divert themselves with ‘the 
remembrance of several particulars that passed in the world before the 
greatest part of his readers were born.’ He takes occasion to remark 
here, that after having written more odes than Horace and more 
plays than Terence, which was quite true,—and Addison shows great 
tact in comparing his man only numerically with Horace and Terence, 
—Tom finds himself (he mentions it quite casually, and as a thing 
almost too ridiculous to speak of in polite circles) actually importuned 
by a set of men, mean-spirited and grovelling Beeotians, to whom 
he owes money. These wretched creatures, after furnishing him for 
a number of years with the accommodations of life, refuse to be paid 
with a song. Could anything be more unreasonable? The poet, on 
the one hand, who has nothing but his portfolio of verses, though 
this is wealth, is ready to sing to butcher, baker, and grocer, in 
return only for that simple thing, a receipted account. It is a mere 
question of exchange and barter. He takes their wares and eats 
them up. They are welcome, by way of payment, to his, which 
have this additional advantage, that they cannot be eaten up, and 
are even expected by the original proprietor to last for ever. He is 
willing to trade away in small pieces, on loan, as it were, and not 
to be appropriated absolutely, the gorgeous monument, more last- 
ing than brass, which he has erected to his own fame. He asks for 
nothing in return but wine, beer, beef, sugar. Like Harold Skim- 
pole, the poet says to the world, ‘Let me live; let me enjoy the 
sunshine—I ask no more. A little fruit and light claret and sun- 
shine.’ And yet these sordid men, these hucksters of things perish- 
able, decline to accept any payment except gold and silver. Tom has 
none, and is in danger of being led off to the Fleet Prison, there to 
remain, in those days preceding the Bankruptcy Act, till some kind 
friend pay his debts, or he himself pays the debt of nature. Addison 
cannot very well pay his debts for him, but he can help him in 
other ways. He goes to the players, always the most generous tribe 
who ever sacrificed their labour and time for other people: they will 
play the comedy of the Plotting Sisters, and Addison calls on all 
the world to pay their money, and go to see it. 

I am sorry to say that I have found no record of the success of 
the night; but no doubt, thanks more to Addison than to the merits 
of the piece, Drury-lane was full to overflowing, and the pockets of 
the poor poet were once more filled. ‘My old friend,’ says the 
essayist good-naturedly, ‘ought not to pass the remainder of his 
life in a cage, like a singing bird, but enjoy all that pindaric liberty 
which is suitable for a man of his genius.’ We know little enough 
about honest Tom; but we know that he did continue to enjoy his 
liberty, ‘ pindaric’ or otherwise, and that he continued to sing and 
chirrup for ten years more, when he died after a good long lease of 
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sunshine and life. It was four years after Addison’s death that 
D’Urfey sang his last song and joined the majority. 

It is singular, when we consider the boldness and uncompromis- 
ing audacity of Addison’s comparison of D’Urfey with Pindar, to 
observe how completely posterity has forgotten all about him. He 
wrote operas which were never sung after his death; comedies which 
_ could not hold the stage; tragedies which I believe—for I have 
actually read one—never did or could please; congratulatory verses 
which of course no man living or dead ever did read; satires of 
which the edge is taken off and the point blunted; stories ‘ tragical, 
moral, and comical,’ which are very very dreary ; and songs—songs 
patriotic, humorous, erotic, and anacreontic—still to be read in his 
famous collection. As it is difficult to pick out his own from the 
rest, some of his making may yet survive, if only one could recog- 
nise them. He was a favourite of Charles the Second’s, and Addi- 
son, in his assumed character of the old man, tells how he has seen 
the king more than once leaning on Tom’s shoulder and humming 
over a song with him; he amused the town under James and Wil- 
liam the Third; he amused the court of Queen Anne, and even the 
queen herself, the great Gloriana, as he calls her, by his ditties. 
Thus he used to sing himself to any patron willing and able to en- 
courage him. His reputation as a wit was so great that it was a 
distinction to know him—‘ many an honest gentleman has got a 
reputation in his country by pretending to have been in company 
with Tom D’Urfey.’ He did good and true service to the crown and 
his country by songs which had at least the genuine ring of courage 
and loyalty. He was, we are told, the delight of any company from 
the time of Charles the Second to that of George the First; and yet 
the end of it all was that everybody agreed to forget him the moment 
the breath was out of his body; and when his biographer, less than 
thirty years after his death, wrote his life, he could find nothing to 
tell about him but the half dozen facts related, or rather referred to 
incidentally, by Addison. Had it not been for them, not a soul 
would have known that so great a reputation had existed and passed 
away with Tom d’Urfey ; no one would have known that he was the 
delicie of so many generations—these are but short-lived, and a 
long life sees many of them—of beaux and toasts. And this it is 
to be an immortal bard! For bays so perishable and laurels that 
withered so soon, Tom gave up the labours of a long and industrious 
life. He discounted his own glory, it is true, and had that enjoy- 
ment of fame in his lifetime which many a better bard only gets 
after death. It is something, even if you are put away on the shelves 
and forgotten as soon as the funeral-service has been read over you, 
to have been compared by Addison with Pindar, and honourably 
mentioned in the same sentence with Terence and Horace. Very 
few of his contemporaries were so fortunate, and most of them culti- 
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vated the divine art without meeting any such reward either in life 
or after it. It is thus that Tom had one immense advantage over 
his fellows: he made the world laugh, while they only made the 
world yawn. It is reasonable that we should love one who keeps us 
awake better than one who sends us to sleep; and, on the whole, 
our actors are more popular than our preachers. But it is doubtful 
whether Tom got much by ‘ going in’ for glory. It is better, per- 
haps, to fall in with the work of the world, and make money out of 
it, than it is to live by amusing mankind. It seems to us obscure 
mortals a fine thing, digito monstrari, to have people looking at 
you as you go down the street; but it is not pleasant when you 
grow old, and find that you have missed your coup, after all, to have 
the hat sent round for you, and to be still as dependent on the 
smiles of fortune as when you first started. On the whole, it seems 
better to live with the greater number of mankind—to spend obscure 
years, plodding the weary way which leads to fortune, tolerably safe 
on getting at your journey’s end; of having a few years of holiday 
for a finale, in which to enjoy hard-gotten gains, dearly-bought posi- 
tion,. and the admiration. that attaches to success. 

It was in the year 1627 or 1628, just before the siege of Rochelle 
by Cardinal Richelieu, that a certain Huguenot family, D’Urfey by 
name, emigrated from their native land and settled in England. 
They had the sense to perceive the near approach of disagreeable 
if not perilous days, and escaped in. time from a place where affairs 
were managed with such a want of consideration for quiet people, 
to the tranquillity of an English country town. They chose Exeter 
for their residence : what their condition or rank in life originally 
was we have now no means of ascertaining.. That they were of 
gentle blood is proved by the prefix of the De: that they belonged 
to the aristocracy of the robe may be gathered from the fact. that 
their son, our Tom—who, for aught we know, may have had a dozen 
brothers, or may have been the only hope of the stock—was entered 
by his parents at one of the inns of court as a law-student.. It was 
the prudent design of the paternal D’Urfey that his son, after walking 
soberly through the academic groves of the Temple, should patiently 
climb the tree of legal labour, until, in fulness of time, he might 
arrive at those mighty rewards and dignities whieh England has 
ever held out to her successful lawyers. Tom probably entered 
about the year 1665. It was not long since the commencement of 
that glorious fling, which lasted for nearly twenty years, in which 
the country made amends for its ten years of soberness and ser- 
mons, and abandoned itself to a round of merriment, feasting, and 
ungodly mirth ; enjoyments tempered only by the general reckless- 
ness of human life, by impecuniosity, by woman’s infidelity, by man’s 
dishonour, and. by the occasional disasters arising out of drinking, 
card-playing, dieing, and keeping it up. 
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But Tom was young; and you may as well expect snow in sum- 
mer as wisdom in youth. Moreover; he had gifts and talents. He 
had a sweet voice, a fine musical ear, skill to touch some sort of 
instrument, though we know not which, and a wonderful facility in 
writing verses. He left the courts of law, and betook himself to 
the cultivation of the Muses; no doubt. against the wishes of his 
people, and encouraged by the fine promises of patrons. Songs he 

‘wrote all his life; setting them to old English tunes, to Italian airs, 
to French airs, and singing them himself, by way of introducing 
them. It was at that time with English writers, much as it is now 
in France, and soon will be in England. As soon as a man felt the 
divine afflatus, or as soon as he had persuaded any ‘ organ,’ how- 
ever humble, that he had it, he immediately conceived the most 
burning desire faire du thédtre—to write for the stage. Because 
a song, an essay, a set of congratulatory verses, a story, had suc- 
ceeded, the author persuaded himself that he had the dramatic fa- 
culty. Useless to try and point out that to write for the stage 
demands powers very widely diiferent from those required to write 
for the library; it was the fashion of the day, and it was the surest 
and readiest way to fortune and fame. 

Tom D’Urfey, of course, became a playwright. His list of 
plays, ranging over a period of forty-six years, from the year 1675 
to 1721, embraces comedies, operas, and tragedies. They do not 
seem to have met with more than an ephemeral success, and, in- 
deed, have all the faults of the period, with few of its merits and 
beauties. Compared with Congreve and Farquhar, they are as a 
daub beside a picture; such merit as they have is that also con- 
spicuous in his songs—an inextinguishable gaiety, which probably 
carried the play along while the actors were able to keep the spirit 
of the thing alive ; while their coarseness is worse than anything in 
those dramatists, contemporaries of his own, whom Charles Lamb 
defended, and Macaulay abused. 

Of D’Urfey’s personal habits and peculiarities we know abso- 
lutely nothing, except that he was a great angler. ‘I must not 
omit to mention,’ says Addison, ‘that my old friend angles for a 
trout the best of any man in England. May-flies come in late this 
season, or I should myself before now have had a trout of his catch- 
ing.”. And the honest poet sings himself, 


* Of all the world’s enjoyments 
That ever valued were, 
There’s none of our employments 
With fishing may compare.’ 


That he sang his own verses, and sang them well, we learn not 
only from Addison, but also from himself, for he indited what he is 
pleased to call a ‘ Satyr’ on the text of Horace’s Third Satire: 
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‘ Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati, 
Injussi nunquam desistant,’ 


Horace goes on to quote the case of Tigellius the Sardinian, who 
had this fault. D’Urfey complains of the continual application of 
this confounded Tigellius to his own case. If he refuses to sing, 
of course the words are hurled at him, 


‘ Cesar, qui cogere posset, 
Si peteret per amivitiam patris atque suam, non 
Quidquam proficeret.’ 


If, on the other hand, he sings when he is asked, and as often as he 
is asked, the same Tigellius serves as another admonition : 


‘ Si collibuisset, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala iteraret.’ 


So that whatever he did, whether he sang or was silent, he was 
always ‘ faced’ by Horace with his awful example, and can see no 
other way to account for the malignity with which Tigellius and his 
followers are held up to ridicule, whatever line they adopt, than the 
supposition of personal animosity. Tigellius could sing; Horace 
could not. The idea is ingenious, but clumsily worked out. 

The adulation and abject humility with which poets of the day 
approached their patrons were not, I believe, entirely hypocritical 
and assumed. They had for their patrons the same sort of respect 
which men have now for the institution which gives them means of 
living, or aroad to fame. By his patron the poet not only lived from 
day to day, but got pensions, sinecures, posts of honour. When a 
patron died, he mourned not only the statesman but the protector : 
the discrimination which led the nobleman to observe and reward 
his own abilities was a mark of his superior intellect, and led the 
bard quite honestly to exaggerate his patron’s importance in other 
respects ; even to cry, as D’Urfey did when the Duke of Portland 
died, with more feeling than poetic taste, 


‘ Britain might well expect the sea to roar, 
And rage with tempests seldom known before.’ 


D’Urfey is strongest, however, when he is lamenting the death 
of one sovereign or celebrating the accession of the next. When 
Queen Anne died, he tells England that the sins of the country are 
justly punished ; it is solely on account of them that 


‘ Your queen, your earthly goddess here below, 
Whose smiles, like the bright ruler of the day, 
Made all things flourish, all things gay,— 
Your Gloriana, whom ye so adore, 
Ah! wretched beyond thought, shall bless your eyes no more.’ 


To be pindaric in Tom’s eyes, it was only necessary to cut up the 
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lines into unequal lengths, and always end with an Alexandrine. 
Previously, on the demise of William the Third, the poet had ad- 
opted a somewhat different treatment. The Muses, on this occa- 
sion unable themselves to celebrate grief so profound, call upon 
Apollo, and solemnly invite him to sing for them. Apollo is com- 
pelled, greatly to his own regret, to decline—like the American 
hard swearer, he feels that he cannot do justice to the subject. 
“His powers are not equal to it; and great Nassau remains unsung, 
unlamented. Fustian rubbish, if you like ; but it was the fashion, 
and Tom was certainly better than most of them. 

‘He could not have been a wholly bad man, because he loved 
his mother.’ I quote this sentence from a good many different 
papers and articles, partly because it is applicable to Tom, who 
wrote an ode ‘ To my dear Mother,’ and partly in order to protest 
against its exceeding nonsense. To begin with, setting aside that 
lowest stratum of humanity, which is too miserable, hungry, ragged, 
and dirty, to have any natural affection left at all, every man does 
love his mother, and nobody is wholly bad. Tom was a rake, and 
he wrote licentious plays and poems; this did not prevent him from 
cherishing the memory of the French lady, his mother, who lived 
away down at Exeter. His ode, to use a rough method of criti- 
cism, may be described as not so good as Cowper’s. Nor did the 
freedom of his manners prevent him from paraphrasing one of the 
Psalms. He calls this single effort of his in the cause of religion 
‘A divine Poem, from the Prose (!) of that excellent and majestick 
Prophet and Poet, King David.’ It was well meant ; but the candid 
critic must confess that religion was little benefited by its appear- 
ance. And it was his only effort in this direction. 

The reputation of this wit and poet, such as it was, must, how- 
ever, be based upon his collection of songs called ‘ Pills to purge 
Melancholy,’ including not only his own verses, but a collection of 
others, together with airs of his own setting or making. As for the 
nature of the pills, it will be sufficient to hint that they are com- 
pounded of drugs which the faculty, such as Dr. Punch, whose 
special work it is to cure this disease of melancholy, have long since 
agreed to abandon. It is very curious to reflect that Addison—that 
grave and gentle moralist, whose humour is of the gray and sad- 
coloured kind, whose mind seemed instinctively to dwell only on 
pure and delicate subjects—should have been delighted, apparently, 
with the taking of this medicine. It is true that he does not men- 
tion the subject of the verses, and confines himself to their in- 
genuity and vivacity. ‘The poet has enriched the world with a mul- 
titude of rhymes, and brought words together that without his good 
offices would never have been acquainted with one another.’ And 
then he goes on to say, that if only those whom we meet in the 
‘ Pills’ would attend the play on Tom’s benefit-night, there would 
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be a goodly audience. Goodly indeed ! In the pit would be Gillian 
of Croydon, Peg of Windsor, those young ladies who met their lovers 
at the sheep-shearing ; Jenny, and Dolly, and Molly; Joan, and 
Dick, and Nell; with the lass of Lynn, looking for her faithless 
lover. In the gallery there are Jockey and his Scottish lass; Shen- 
kin; the Oyster Man and the Jolly Tinker; Colin and the Dairy- 
maid; and that young rascal Roger, ogling all the girls. In the 
dress-circle and boxes are Celia, Phillis, Lucinda, Chloris, Sylvia, and 
Corinna, with Damon, Coryon, Sir Eglamour, and indeed the finest 
company in the world, all whispering and laughing, and taking no 
manner of notice of the performance. In the royal box there is of 
course great Cesar, half-a-dozen great Cesars, for each of whom, in 
turn, England’s heart has bled. Surely here is a house well filled. 
It would be hardly fair, after talking so much about Tom’s per- 
formances, were we not to give a specimen of them. Let us take a 
few, ‘ selected,’ like the tobacconist’s cigars, to show how he achieved 
popularity. The following is given to show his ease and facility of 
verse. The words go tripping along as pleasantly as any of those 
written later on by that other tuneful Tom, the late lamented Mr. 
Moore. 
‘Cold and raw the north did blow 
Bleak in the morning early, 
All the trees were hid in snow, 
Daggled by winter yearly ; 
When come riding over a know 
I met with a farmer’s daughter : 
Rosy cheeks and bonny brow, 
Good faith ! made my mouth to water. 


Down I vailed my bonnet low, 
Meaning to show my breeding ; 

She return’d with a graceful bow, 
A village far exceeding. 

I asked her where she went so soon, 
And long’d to begin a parley : 

She told me to the next market-town, 
A-purpose to sell her barley.’ 


"* The above is in his rural or amatory-pastoral style. The next 
is a drinking song, ‘in praise of wine,’ as the old Latin collections 
used to have it. 


‘When I visit proud Celia just come from my glass, 
She tells me I’m fluster’d and look like an ass ; 
When I mean of my passion to put her in mind, 
She bids me leave drinking, or she’ll never be kind. 
That she’s charming and handsome I very well know ; 
And so is my bottle—each brimmer’s so too : 
And to leave my soul’s joy—O! ’tis nonsense to ask ; 
Let her go to the devil—to the devil—Bring t’other half flask, 
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Had she tax’d me with gaming, and bid me forbear, 

*Tis a thousand to one I had lent her an ear ; 

Had she found out my Chloris up three pairs of stairs, 

1 had balk’d her, and gone to St. James’s to prayers ; 

Had she bade me read homilies three times a day, 

She perhaps had been humour’d with little to say. 

But at night to deny me my flask of dear red : 

Let her go to the devil—to the devil—there’s no more to be said.’ 


Here is Tom in a sentimental humour, perhaps not at his best, 
but fairly good : 
‘In old Italian prose we read, 
A youth, by riot and fond love undone, 
Had yet a falcon left of famous breed, 
His chief diversion in his fatal need, 
And sole companion when he left the town, 
The saint that did his soul possess, 
Touch’d with a generous sense of his distress, 
Made him a visit at his poor retreat, 
Where his heart nobly feasted ; but, alas! 
His empty purse could get 
Nothing was good enough for her to eat, 
Till rack’d with shame and a long fruitless search, 
He, more to make his love appear, 
His darling hawk snatch’d from the perch, 
And dress’d it for his dear. 
Which generous act did so entirely gain her, 
She gave him all her love and wealth, 
And nobly paid her entertainer. 
So, when my love with fatal strife 
Had spent its whole estate, 
And nature’s short-winged hawk, my life, 
Was doom’d a dish for fate ; 
Divine Olympia changed the sad decree, 
And with infallible divinity 
Gave a new being to my soul and me.’ 


One more, and I have done. The secret of Tom’s success was 
his inextinguishable gaiety and lightness of heart. He was always 
young, always bubbling with laughter, and creaming with jokes ; like 
a bottle of champagne frothing to the last, Tom preserved his mirth 
long after the shadows of life’s waning were upon him, and until 
the end itself came. What a jolly old man must he have been who 
could write the following when seventy years had already passed 
over his own head ! 

‘The famous old prophet who thirty years toil’d 
To write us the Psalms that Dan Hopkins hath spoil’d, 
In giving account of the ages of men, 
Has strangely confined us to threescore and ten, 
And tells us, to scare us, his last hour is near 
Who enters the sad climacterical year. 


Then well fare the man who, inspired by good wine, 
Cares neither for seventy nor seven times nine; 
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Whose jolly brisk humour add# sands to his glass ; 
Who, standing upright, can look fate in the face ; 
Who makes much of life; and when nature is due, 
Declines like a flower, as sweet as it grew !’ 


Tom D’Urfey himself declined like a flower ‘as sweet as he grew,’ 
and went out of the world at a green old age, singing to the last, as 
Addison had prophesied of him. 

It is the fate of those wits whose stock-in-trade is simple mirth, 
with good-will and kindliness, to be forgotten when they die. They 
are like those bright and generous wines which exhilarate us at 
night, and are forgotten in the morning. It is your ill-natured wit— 
the man who invents a thousand different ways of telling a man he is 
an ass, who finds out the tender places of human nature and sticks 
pins into them—he it is who lives in men’s memory, like the wine 
which gives you a headache and hot coppers in the morning. In 
Tom D’Urfey’s nature there was not an ounce of malice ; little as 
we know of him, there is yet enough to justify, amply and entirely, 
Addison’s recommendation, that the world could not possibly do 
kindness to a more diverting companion, to a more cheerful, honest, 
and good-natured man. With lower aims and lower ideas, he was 
the Hood of his period. It is well for our age, that modern humor- 
ists have discovered the art of promoting laughter by the employ- 
ment of drugs less noxious than those with which poor Tom was 
fain to compound his ‘ Pills.’ And after all, as we need not take 


this medicine of his, and there is no fear that it will ever be pre- 
scribed to melancholy boys and girls, it really doesn’t matter any 
longer. 


WALTER BESANT, M.A. 














